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F it’s snappy, catchy music that you want 
to hear again and some more — it’s on a 
Columbia Record. 


That tantalizing tune you whistled for a 
week before you got the name -— it’s ona 
Columbia Record. 
That weird close harmony the boys were 
singing at the club last night—it’s on a 
Columbia Record. 




















HAT jazz dance riot they encored 
seven times — it’s on a Columbia 
Record. That great quartette from 
“What's its name?” by — er — never 
mind — it’s on a Columbia Record. 

Spring song, love song, musical com- 
edy, pirate chorus, opera air, or orien- 
tal dances — if it’s music that’s alive, 
Columbia’s got it. If it’s music that 
you like, the Columbia Grafonola will 
make you like it better. 



















BIG, jolly friend with a happy, 
melodious voice —that’s the 
Columbia Grafonola. A handsome, 
cheerful fellow who is always the fun- 
center of the home he lives in. Of 
course he’s always happiest when he 
sings Columbia Records. 










Columbia Graphophone Co., New York 





Food will win 
the war. 
Don’t waste it. 









Columbia Grafonolas are priced 
at $18 to $250 . 


Period designs up to $2100 
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“Sisters” 

Kathleen Norris is willing to stake her 
reputation as a capital story-teller on 
the novel which begins serially in this 
magazine. We are convinced that her 
estimate of it is correct. In craftsman- 
ship it surpasses all her previous work, 
and in compelling interest it outranks 
even “Mother” and “The Heart of 
Rachael.” She is entering a field almost 
untouched by novelists in recent years; 
the theme has fired her pen, dragged her 
from her bed at night to write, and will 
touch the hearts of readers by its fidelity 
to life. The feast is spread before you— 
page 22. 


Round the World Home 

Miss Doty has returned to New York. 
Her mission proved to be an exceedingly 
difficult one, but a woman who would 
undertake it would not lightly be de- 
terred from fulfilling it. In Russia she 
found that her letters of introduction 
were worthless, as that country had just 
been turned upside down. But she got 
her story—and another one in Scandi- 
navia, and another in France, and another 
in England. The first one, on the women 
of Russia, comes next month. 


The Best Story 

we have printed this year is in this issue. 
It is “Old King Cole” by Ruth Sawyer, 
and is the second in her series of four. 
We don’t care what anybody says about 
it, it is a great, big heart-whole story. 
We know it. And we swear by “The 
Changling,” the next one, too. 


Please Remember 

that Goop HousEKEEPING’s date of pub- 
lication is the 29th of the month. If you 
get a copy before that date, it is due to 
the fact that we sent it out early to allow 
for delays in transit. Don’t look for 
your magazine before the 29th, and if it 
is a little late, please wait for it. It will 
doubtless come before you can write to 
us and get a reply. 


“THE MAN WHO NEVER WAS” 
Philip Nolan, in ‘““The Man Without a 
Country,” wished that he might never 
again hear his country’s namé. His wish 
was granted, and he became a wanderer, 
strictly guarded, along the lonely pathways 
of the seven seas. Gideon Grim declared 
that he had no son, and shut the door in 
his pastor’s face and upon his neighbors. 
‘“*May Gideon Grim’s name be forever ac- 
cursed among us,” the pastor asked of God, 
and to the people he said, “Let him be 
as a man who never was.” William John- 
ston’s story of ‘The Man Who Never 
Was” is one that you can never forget. 
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HE war is making a challenge 
to all thoughtful people to 
organize a better sort of 
world,” says Dr. Henry E. 
Jackson of the Bureau of Education. “The 
best answer to this challenge is the organ- 
ization of school districts into little democ- 
racies with the schoolhouses as their cap- 
itols. The natural center of any American 
community is the free public-school build- 
ing. It is the ideal platform for a com- 
munity forum where citizens may go to 
school to one another and freely discuss all 
sdcial and economic questions in order to 
fit themselves for the responsibilities of 
citizenship. It is the social center for all 
enterprises.” To this Secretary of the 
Interior Lane adds his plea, ‘‘Don’t close 
the schools; use them to maximum 
capacity.” 

And what have we? In May and June 
the keys are turned in the doors of build- 
ings having a seating capacity of more 
than twenty million, and most of these 
doors will not be unlocked 
until some time in Septem- 
ber. Throughout the sum- 
mer property in which the 
people have invested many 
billions of dollars will lie 
idle. Whether or not school 
should keep during the 
summer months is a moot 
question, which the Bureau 
of Education answers in 
the affirmative, but there 
can hardly be two sides to 
the proposition for putting 
school buildings to a prac- 
tically continuous use. 
When made it should be 
acceded to. Nothing 
stronger than local pride, 
which is sometimes if not 
usually a very tenuous 
thing, now binds most 
American communities to- 
gether. If it were a com- 
mon love of country, fos- 
tered in the schoolhouses 
of the nation and quick- 
ened by studies and discus- 
sions of national polity and 
policy, this nation could 
bind them all together as 
one coherent, loving, serving, sacrificing 
whole that would be terrible in its might, 
that would do no wrong and permit no 
wrong to be done. The community that 
discovers the best plan for making itself 
and others one hundred percent and no 
doubt about it American, will get a place 
in the records that will have nothing to 
do with the census returns. 


W 


sky. 


NCIDENTALLY, the world after the 

war is going to experience a period of 
economic competition as merciless as was 
the struggle for the Channel Ports in April 
and May, and those who stand against 
it will need not only courage, but the very 
best equipment of personal resource that 
it is possible to obtain. So the boy and 
girl,of high-school age who are thinking of 
taking advantage of the present business 
situation, when even mediocrity can find 
golden opportunities, had better think 
again of the opportunities that are behind 
the schoolhouse door—locked now, but to 
swing wide in September. Uncle Sam 
wants their hands this summer, but in the 
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autumn he wants their heads to be pre- 
paring against that day when the boys 
come home from France and the remak- 
ing of the world begins. This is official. 
Secretaries Baker and Daniels have au- 
thorized this statement: ‘‘The Army and 
Navy do not want, and can not use, boys 
under eighteen years of age, nor boys nor 
men of any age who are not strong and 
well-developed physically. So far as the 
Army and Navy are concerned, there is 
nothing more important that the schools 
can do than to keep going at full capacity, 
and at the same time to emphasize in every 
possible way their work in physical edu- 
cation. High school boys will render the 
best service of which they are capable by 
remaining in school until completion of 
the high school course.” 


‘‘Smile, Smile, Smile’’ 


D? you give as good as you get? Does 
your soldier boy fill his letters with 
accounts of the disagreeable things he is 


‘‘America’s Compassion”’ 


America stands at the gateway to France through 
which the broken men and women and children come 
back home from behind the German lines. 
meet them, give them succor, give them hope, give 
them back to France with a chance for the future. 
Lieutenant Dawson went to Evian to see this work. 
A train-load of refugees pulled in. 
damnable,” says Dawson. 
battle-fields had never aroused, where men molder 
above ground and become unsightly beneath the open 
The slain of battle-fields were at least motion- 
less; they did not gape and grin at you with the dread- 
ful humor of these perambulating dead. 
Gallilean passion that animates every Red Cross worker 
at Evian; the agony to do something to make these 
wounded people live again.” The story of America’s 
compassion is an indictment of Germany that all the 
centuries of eternity can not overturn. 


By Coningsby Dawson 


meeting, or does he cheerfully ignore them ~ 


and try to make you believe that he is 
having the best time ever? He knows that 
you can do nothing to change conditions 
as he finds them, so, in his fine philosophy, 
why pass the worrying on to you? Turn 
the picture around and look at the boy’s 
side of it. You will never know the half 
of the things he endures; he won’t tell 
you now, and when he comes back he will 
wave them aside as of no importance. As 
you can’t help him, he can’t help you. A 
grumbling letter, or one full of discourage- 
ment, will only make a soldier a little less 
efficient in his job; you will still have the 
home problems to tackle. The need is not 
so much for more letters, but for more 
cheerful letters, is the word that comes 
from the camps. ‘‘The mud-soaked ‘Old 
Bills’ of the trenches, cheerfully ignoring 
vermin, rain, and shell-fire, continue to 
wind up their epistles with, ‘Hoping this 
finds you in the pink, as it leaves me 
at present,’”’ says Lieutenant Dawson. 
“They are always in the pink for episto- 
lary purposes, whatever the strafing or the 


There we 


“The sight was 


“T felt an anger which 


I felt the 


Read it in July. 
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weather.” We at home should be ‘ in the 
pink.” We should do more than “keep 
the home fires burning’; we should let 
them shine on and in the letters that we 
send to camp. 


Keep the Home Flocks Growing 


Ja pthc thought Hoover’d get after the 
chickens, did you? Well, he did, and 
for weeks and weeks in the spring we 
couldn’t get a chicken, roast or fricassee 
—not a chicken. We hope that will never 
happen again, but it will unless you people 
who have nice big back yards add a flock 
of hens to your other suburban joys or 
else get the farmers to raise more hogs and 
cattle so so many people won’t eat chickens 
and raise more chicken-feed so so many 
people won’t eat their chickens instead of 
raising them up for us in the cities. Chick- 
ens are really quite nice to have around, 
and so we got an article from a man who 
raised ’em successfully, financially speak- 
ing, last year, just when the high cost of 
their living was scaring so 
many others out of the 
pastime. Take a look at 
his article and be encour- 
aged. Page 88. 


Get Your Hoe 


LONG toward the end 
of a well-known Book 
is a statement that every 
hopeful gardener would do 
well to inscribe as a motto 
and hang on his garden gate 
or the tool-shed door — 
“Faith without works is 
dead.”’ Hopefully have the 
seeds gone into the brown 
earth, for the world’s need 
is great, and it may be that 
the fate of the allied nations 
lies in the back-yard gar- 
dens of America. We have 
all done our part in plant- . 
ing; will we carry on to 
the harvest? It was easy 
to get the seed-bed ready 
and to bend over the earth 
just nicely warm and sweet 
with the moist odors of 
springtime while we placed 
therein the seeds carrying 
our faith. It will not be so easy to hoe 
and plow and weed when the sun blazes 
and the dry earth sends up only waves of 
heat and dust. But that will be the work 
that we must do lest the heat of the day 
steal the life of the growing things and 
they wither and die. It is painfully true 
that no one can have a garden simply 
by wishing for it. Day after day must the 
soil be turned and the bugs fought and 
water supplied. It’s a hard job, and 
often does not pay in dollars and cents. 
But when September comes no one is 
going to ask you how much your garden 
cost you if you succeed with your crops, 
and you will not care. You will know that 
the drain on the world’s food-bin will be a 
little less because of you, and to the true 
patriot that will be recompense for blis- 
tered hands and pleasures foregone and 
money spent without return. It’s not 
what you have that counts now; it’s 
How does the battle go? And you are 
helping to win it when you get the hoe 
and use it. 
WILLIAM FREDERICK BIGELOw, Editor. 
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in the Summer Time 


in foods, but is also the mark of greatest kitchen convenience. 
In all Armour foods the work of preparation for the table 
has been carried as far forward as possible. Many of them are 
cooked, ready to serve. Meal-getting is a task quickly accom- 
plished and satisfying in result when the pantry shelf and refriger- 


S Armour Oval Label is not only a mark of highest quality 


ator are well stocked with 


‘Armours 
Quality Products | 


The best of the nation’s food resources in most nourishing and 
appetizing forms. Fish, Soups, Meats, Vegetables, Fruits, 
Syrups, Seasonings, Sauces, Beverages and Condiments—in 
convenient packages and in great variety. 


Conservation foods are prominent in the list of products sold 
under the Oval Label—mark of Armour’s best. Vegetole saves 
kitchen fats. Armour’s Syrups save sugar; 428ed2 Oleomar- 
garine saves dairy fats; rice and other cereals save wheat. 


You Need This Armour Book 


Complete menus can be served from Armour’s Quality Products. Our book, 
“The Business of Being a Housewife”, tells how to prepare them. This 
book will pay for itself several times over in the preparation of a single dish 
—many times over in a day's meals. It will be sent to you on receipt of 10 
cents (coin or stamps) to pay postage and packing charges, Address 
Domestic Science Department, Desk 47, Armour and Company, Chicago. 


ARMOUR +» COMPANY 


Member of the 
United States Food 
Administration 


Being a Housewife 













Do You Agree With - 
Ambassador James W. Gerard ? 


“Now we have to meet 
this German Propaganda. 
The war is not going to 
last forever —and you 
have seen what German 
propaganda has done in 
Russia. These are 
grave dangers, and they 
only go to show what 
can happen in a country 
like Russia. Fortunately, 
they cannot propaganda 
this country as they can 
Russia, because we have 
great publications that 
go all over the country 
have unified the 

country and the 
whole continent. That 
is why I am against the 
law passed in the last 
Congress putting an extra 
tax on the papers sent 
from the cities where 
published. It must not 
be forgotten that, whether 
these publications go from 
Philadelphia, from San 
Francisco, or from Chi- 
cago, it is the exchange of 
these papers from and to 
all parts of the country 
that makes one universal, 
united America. They 
unify the sentiment, and 
that is worth far more in 
this war than the small 
amount of extra postage 
which the Government 
will obtain.” 

The newspapers and 
magazines of this country 
are the chief educational agencies of our 
nation, and as such of supreme importance 
in our principles of Government. The widest 
possible circulation of publications ought to 
be facilitated as a legitimate and wise public 
policy. 

The postal “zone” system 
by Abraham Lincoln in 1863 
been condemned by United 
Commissions and postal experts. 
was denounced by President Woodrow Wilson 


and 
whole 


was abolished 
and has since 
States Postal 
Such a law 


when he was Governor of New Jersey. 

This postal ‘‘zone” system is dangerous to 
our national progress and citizenship; because 
it would seciionalize the country; because it 
would penalize readers by their accidental re- 
moteness from the city of publication; and 
because it would make difficult and inaccessible 
the knowledge, sacrifice and achievements of 
American thought and patriotism. 

There is a direct relationship between wide 
reading, accessibility of information —and 


June Good Housekeeping 


(Copyright Underwood & Underwood) 


Ambassador James W. Gerard 


effective patriotism. Reading should be encour- 
aged—and the history of our postal develop- 
ment from George Washington to the present 
proves this. This is what George Washington 
said :-— 

“But here I cannot forbear to recommend 
a repeal of the tax on the transportation of public 
prints. There is no resource so firm for the 
Government of the United States as the affec- 
tions of the people, guided by an enlightened 
policy, and to this primary good, nothing can 
conduce more than a faithful representation of 
public proceedings, diffused without restraint 
throughout the United States.” (George 
Washington’s Fifth Annual Message to Con- 
gress, December 3, 1793.) 


Widespread opportunity of reading means 
efficient patriotism—it is proved by facts. 
Could any fact be of greater significance than 
the following? 

When the recruiting of American soldiers for 


this great and righteous 
war was begun one 
year ago, each State 
was allotted a certain 
quota of enlistments. 
One year later eight 
States failed to complete 
their quotas—and six of 
these are from States 
showing the highest per- 
centage of illiteracy in our 
entire country. 


Per Cent of illiter- 

acy by last census 
Arkansas . 12% 
Louisiana . . . . 29% 
Mississippi . . - > Ge 
North Carolina .... 
South Carolina 


Virginia . 


In these States there is 
no magazine circulation 
to speak of; every pub- 
lisher’s list proves this. 
How could the ringing 
appeals to patriotism and 
sacrifice published wide- 
spread by the magazines 
reach the minds of those 
who do not read? 

Read Ambassador 
Gerard’s statement, that 
magazines unify sentiment 
and make one universal, 
united America. 

And this postal “zone” 
law would kill magazines 
and restrict their circu- 
lation in the greatest 
crisis that has ever confronted this nation since 
the American Revolution. 


Repeal this law. 


Read Ambassador Gerard’s impressive 
word. Restrict periodical reading and you 
aid German propaganda—read Ambassador 
Gerard’s condemnation of this same postal 
“zone” law. 

Oppose this law. Write to your Senators 
and Congressmen against this disastrous postal 
“zone” law—and demand its repeal. 

Get your friends and family to write. Cir- 
culate a petition demanding its repeal. 

Read Ambassador Gerard’s word once again. 
Enroll to fight this disastrous postal “zone” 
law and if you will help, you have helped 
—by discussion, by letters to Congress, by 
petition—send your name at once to The 
Editor of Goop HousEKEEPING, 119 W. 4oth 
Street, New York City. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEp 


A PRAYER AT 
PLANTING TIME 


By Theodosia Garrison 
Decoration sy Franklin Booth 


OW I shall make my garden 
As true men build a shrine, 
An humble thing where yet shall spring 
The seeds that are divine, 
Since each a prayer I sow them there 
In reverential line. 


O, little is my garden space, 

But great the prayer I pray; 

With every seed against earth’s need 
That men may sow today, 

My hope is thrown, my faith is sown 
To make the harvest gay. 


O, gardens spacious, gardens small, 
For you my prayer is said: 
That God’s own hand may touch the land 
And give his people bread, 
~ As once before on that far shore 
His multitudes were fed. 
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HARITY STRICKLAND came in 
the door of the Strickland house, 
and shut it behind her, and stood 
so, with her hands behind her on 

the knob, and her slender body leaning 
forward, and her breast rising and falling 
on deep, ecstatic breaths. It was May in 
California, she was just eighteen, and for 
twenty-one minutes she had been engaged 
to be married. 

She hardly knew why, after that last 
farewell to Martin, she had run so swiftly 
up the path, and why she had flashed into 
the house, and closed the door with such 
noiseless haste. There was nothing to run 
from. But it was as if she feared that the 
joy within her might escape into the moon- 
lit night that was so perfumed with 
lilacs and the scent of wet woods. In this 
new happiness of hers fear was already 
mingled; a sweet fear, truly, and a deli- 
cious fear, but she had never feared any- 
thing before in her life. She was afraid 
now that it was all too wonderful to be 
true, that she would waken in the morning 
to find it only a dream, that she would some- 
how fall short of Martin’s ideal—somehow 
fail him—somehow turn all this magic of 
moonshine and kisses into ashes and 
heartbreak. 

She was a miser with her treasure, al- 
ready; she wanted to fly with it, and to 
hide it away, and to test its reality in 
secret, alone. She had come running in 
from the wonderland down by the gate, 
just for this, just to prove to herself that 
it would not vanish in the commonplace- 
ness of the shabby hall, would not disap- 
pear before the every-day contact of every- 
day things. 

There was moonlight here, too, falling 
in clear squares on the stairway landing, 
white and mysterious and bewitching, but 
on the other side of the hall was whole- 
some, cheerful lamplight, creeping in a 
warm streak under the sitting-room door. 

Dad was in the sitting-room, with the 
girls. The doctor’s house was full of girls. 
Anne, his niece, was twenty-four; Alix, 
Cherry’s sister, three years younger—how 
staid and unmarried and undesired they 
seemed tonight to panting and glowing and 
glorified eighteen! Anne, with Alix’s er- 
ratic help, kept house for her uncle, and 
was supposed to keep a sharp eye on 
Cherry, too. But she hadn’t been sharp 
enough to keep Martin Lloyd from asking 
her to marry him, exulted Cherry, as she 
stood breathless and laughing in the dark 
hallway. 

Cherry had never had any other home 
than this shabby brown bungalow, and she 
knew every inch of the hall, even without 
light to see it. She knew the faded rugs, 
and the study door that swallowed up her 
father every day, and the table where Alix 
had put a great bowl of buttercups, and the 
giase-paned door at the back, through 
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SISTERS 


By Kathleen Norris 


Author of ‘‘Mother,” **Birthright,"’ etc. 


Illustrated by 
John Alonzo Williams 


Tus story 1s about love. And yet, it 

is not a love story in the accepted use 
of the term. It is bigger than that. It is 
about the love of a girl for her father, the 
love of one sister for another, the love of a 
man fora woman. Because the love of two 
sisters is perilously interwoven with the 
love of a man for a woman, the story tells 
of a struggle that 1s gripping and ruthless 
in the intensity of its emotion. Must mar- 
riage always be “for better, for worse?” 
Are conventions more important than the 
happiness of two persons who love each 
other? It ts with questions that lie closest 
to the heart of life that Mrs. Norris deals. 
And the solution? You can not foresee it 
until it is upon you, and then vou are 
overwhelmed with the daring of it. “‘Sis- 
ters”? — it is a short name for a great 
story, but Mrs. Norris has made it a sym- 
bol of that which is stronger than faith and 
dearer than hope—‘‘for the greatest of 
these is love.’ This is the first instalment. 


which the doctor’s girls had looked out at 
many a frosty morning, and red sunset, 
and sun-steeped summer afternoon. But 
even the old hall seemed transformed to- 
night, lighted with a beauty quite new, 
scented with an immortal sweetness. 

Hong came out of the dining-room; the 
varnished buttercups twinkled in a sudden 
flood of light. He had come to put a 
folded table-cloth into the old wardrobe 
that did duty for a sideboard, under the 
stairs. Charity, descending to earth, 
smiled at him, and crossed the hall to the 
sitting-room door. 

An older woman might have gone up- 
stairs to dream alone of her new joy. But 
Charity, with a deepening dimple, thought 
that it would be “fun” to join the family, 
and act as if nothing had happened! 
She was only a child, after all. 

Consciously or unconsciously, they had 
all tried to keep her a child, these three 
who looked up to smile at her as she came 
in. One of them, rosy, gray-headed, mag- 
nificent at sixty, was her father, whose 
favorite she knew she was. He held out 
his hand to her, without closing the book 
that was.in the other hand, and drew her to 
the wide arm of his chair, where she settled 
herstIf with her soft young body resting 
against him, her slim ankles crossed, and 
her cheek dropped against his thick silver 
hair. 

Alix was reading, and dreamily scratch- 
ing her ankle as she read; she was a tall, 
awkward girl, younger far at twenty-one 
than Charity was at eighteen, pretty in a 
gipsyish way, untidy as to hair, with round 
black eyes, high thin cheek-bones marked 
with scarlet, and a wide, humorous mouth 
that was somehow droll in its expressions 
even when Alix was angry or serious. She 
was rarely angry; she was unexacting, good- 
humored, preferring animals to people, and 
unconventional in. speech and manner. 














Her father and Anne sometimes discussed 
her anxiously; they confessed that they 
were rather fearful for Alix. For Cherry 
neither one had ever had a disquieting 
thought. 

Anne, smiling demurely over her white 
sewing, was a small, prettily-made little 
woman, with silky hair trimly braided, and 
a rather pale, small face with charming and 
regular features. She was not considered 
exactly pretty; perhaps the contrast with 
Cherry’s unusual beauty was rather hard 
on both the older girls; but she was so per- 
fectly capable in her little groove, so busy, 
contented, and necessary in the doctor’s 
household, that it was rather a habit, with 
all their friends, to praise Anne. Anne had 
“admirers,” too, Cherry reflected, looking 
at her tonight, but neither she nor Alix 
had ever been engaged—engaged—en- 
gaged! 

“Home, eh?” said Doctor Strickland, 
rubbing his cheek against his youngest 
daughter’s cheek in sleepy content. He 
was never quite happy unless all three girls 
were in his sight, but for this girl he felt an 
especial protecting fondness. It seemed 
only yesterday that Cherry, a rosy- 
cheeked, sturdy little girl in a checked 
gingham apron, had been trotting off to 
school; to him it was only yesterday that 
she had been a squarely-built baby, dig- 
ging in the garden paths and sniffing at the 
border pinks. He had followed her ex- 
quisite childhood with more than a father’s 
usual devotion, perhaps because she really 
had been an exceptionally endearing child, 
perhaps because she had been given him, 
a tiny crying thing in a blanket, to fill the 
great gap her mother’s going had left in 
his heart. He had sympathized with her 
microscopic cut fingers, he had smiled into 
her glowing, damp little face when she 
stuttered to him long tales of bad doggies 
and big ’ticks, he had brought her “jacks” 
and paper dolls and hair-ribbons; he loved 
the diminutive femininity of the creature; 
she was all a woman, even at three. Alix 
he proudly called his “‘boy”; Alix used 
hair-ribbons to tie up her dogs, and de- 
manded hip boots and an air rifle, and got 
them, too, and used them. When he 
took Alix in his arms she was apt to bump 
his nose violently with her hard young 
head, to break his glasses, or at best to 
wriggle herself free; but little Cherry was 
fraid of dogs, and of guns, and she would 
curl in his arms for happy half-hours, with 
her gold curls sprayed against his shoulder, 
and her soft little hand tucked into his 
own. 

“Mr. Lloyd had to take the nine- 
o’clock train,’ Cherry answered her father 
dreamily, ‘“‘and he and Peter walked home 
with me.” She did not add that Peter had 
left them at his own turning, a quarter of a 
mile away. 

“T thought he wasn’t going to be at 











Cherry hardly knew why, after that last farewell to Martin, she had run so swiftly up the path, and why she had r 
flashed into the house and closed the door with such noiseless haste. But it was as if she feared that the joy 
within her might escape into the moonlit night that was so perfumed with lilacs and the scent of wet woods 





Mrs. North’s for dinner,’’» Anne observed 
quietly. She had been informally asked to 
the Norths’ for dinner that evening her- 
self, and had declined for no other reason 
than that attractive Martin Lloyd was 
presumably not to be there. 

“He wasn’t,’”’ Cherry said. “‘He thought 
he had to go to town at six. I just stopped 
in to give him Dad’s message, and they 
teased me tostay. You knew where I was, 
didn’t you, Dad?” she murmured. 

“Mrs. North telephoned about six, and 
said you were there, but she didn’t say that 
Mr. Lloyd was,” Anne said, with a faint 
hint of discontent in her tone. 

Alix fixed her bright, mischievous eyes 
upon the two and suspended her reading 
for a moment. Alix’s attitude toward the 
opposite sex was one of calm contempt, 
outwardly. But she had made rather an 
exception of Martin Lloyd, and had re- 
cently had a conversation with him on the 
subject of sensible friendships, Platonic 
friendships, between men and women. At 
the mention of his name she looked up, 
with a half smile remembering this talk 
with a little thrill. 

His name had thrilled Anne, too, al- 
though she betrayed no sign of it as she sat 
quietly matching silks. In fact, all three 
of the girls were quite ready to fall in love 
with young Lloyd, if two of them had not 
actually done so. 

He was a newcomer in the little moun- 
tain town, a tall, presentable fellow, ready 
with laughter, ready with words, and al- 
ways move than ready for flirtation. He 
admitted that he liked to flirt; his gay 
daring had quite carried Anne’s citadel, 
and had even gained Alix’s grudging re- 
sponse. Cherry had not been at home 
when Martin first appeared in Mill Valley, 
and the older girls had written her, visiting 
friends in Napa, that she must come home 
and meet the new man. 

Martin was a mining engineer; he had 
been employed in a Nevada mine, but was 
visiting his cousin in the valley now before 
going to a new position in June. In its 
informa] fashion, Mill Valley had enter- 
tained him; he had tramped to the big 
forest five miles away with the Stricklands, 
and there had been a picnic to the moun- 
tain top, everybody making the hard climb 
except Peter Joyce, who was a trifle lame, 
and perhaps a little lazy as well, and who 
usually rode an old horse, with the lunch 
in saddle-bags at each side. Alix formu- 
Jated her theories of Platonic friendships on 
these walks; Anne dreamed a foolish, 
happy dream. Girls did marry, men did 
take wives to themselves, dreamed Anne; 
it would be unspeakably sweet, but it 
would be no miracle! 

And Anne, always busy and happy and 
helpful, was more so than ever, unpacking 
the delicious lunch, capably arranging for 
everybody’s comfort and pleasure, looking 
up with innocent surprise when Martin 
bent over her as she fussed and rearranged 
baskets. 

“T thought you were gathering wood!” 

“Did you, indeed? Let the other fellows 
do that. I shan’t be here forever, and I’m 
privileged.” 

“Would you like me to give you some- 
thing else to do?”’ 

“No, ma’am, I’m quite happy, thank 
you!” 

Not much in the words to remem- 
ber, truly, but the tone and the look 
went straight to Anne’s close-guarded 
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heart. Every time she 
looked up at the moun- 
tain, rearing its dark 
crest above the little 
valley, they had come 
back to her. 

That was all several 

weeks ago, now. It was 
just after that moun- 
tain picnic that Cherry 
had come home ona 
Sunday, as it chanced, 
that was her eighteenth 
birthday, and on which 
Martin and his aunt 
were coming to dinner. 
Alix had marked the 
occasion by wearing a 
loose velvet gown in 
which she fancied her- 
self. Anne had con- 
scientiously decorated 
the table, had seen to it 
that there was_ ice- 
cream, and chicken, and 
all the accessories that 
make a Sunday dinner 
in the country a na- 
tional institution. Cher- 
ry had done nothing 
helpful. 

On the contrary, she 
had disgraced herself 
and infuriated Hong by 
deciding to make fudge, 
the last minute; Hong 
had finally relegated 
her to the laundry, and 
it was from this limbo 
that Martin, laughing 
joyously, extricated her, 
when, sticky and re- 
pentant, she had called 
for help. It was Martin 
who untied the checked 
brown apron, disentan- 
gling from the strings 
the silky gold tendrils 
that were blowing over 
Cherry’s white neck, 
and Martin who opened 
the door for her sugary 
fingers, and Martin who 
watched the flying little 
figure out of sight with 
a prolonged ‘‘Whew- 

w-w!” of utter aston- 
ishment. The child was 
a beauty! 

But if she was beau- 
tiful when flushed and 
cross and sticky, there 
was no word for her when she presently 
came demurely downstairs, her exquisite 
little red mouth still pouting, her bright 
head still drooping sulkily, but her wonder- 
ful eyes glinting mischief, and the dark, 
tumbled apron replaced by thin white 
ruffles that began at Cherry’s shoulders 
and ended above her ankles. Soft, firm, 
round chin, straight little nose, blue eyes 
ringed with babyish shadows, Martin 
found them all adorable, as was every inch 
of the slender, beautifully-made little body, 
the brown, warm hand, the clear, childish 
forehead, the square little foot in a shining 
slipper. 

Her eighteenth birthday; he learned that 
she had just put up her hair; indeed, after 
dinner, her father made her tumble it 
down in a golden mop again. ‘“Can’t lose 
my last girl, you know,” he said to Martin’s 


The doctor realized with a great rush of fear 
and an awakened woman at that. Cherry — 


aunt seriously. Martin had been shown 
her birthday gifts: books, and a silver belt 
buckle, and a gold pen, and stationery, and 
handkerchiefs. A day or two later she had 
had another gift, had opened the tiny 
Shreve box with a sudden hammering at 
her heart, with a presage of delight. She 
had found a silver-topped candy-jar, and 
the card of Mr. John Martin Lloyd, and 
under the name, in tiny letters, the words 
“Oh, fudge!” The girls had laughed over 
this nonsense appreciatively, but there had 
been more than laughter in Cherry’s heart. 

From that moment the world was 
changed. Her father, her sister, hes 
cousin, had second place, now. Cherry 
had put out her innocent little hand, and 
had opened a gate, and had passed through 
it into the world. That hour was the be- 
ginning, and it had led her surely, steadily, 





bares 


that some man had kissed Cherry tonight, had held her against a tobacco-scented coat, and that the girl was a woman, 
kissed by a man! Her father’s heart winced away from the thought. Perhaps Anne was right — perhaps Anne was right 


to the other hour tonight when she had 
been kissed and had kissed in return. 

Nobody dreamed it, she told herself 
with innocent exultation, looking at Alix 
sunk into her chair ungracefully, and at 
Anne peacefully sewing. They thought of 
her as a child, she who was engaged to be 
married! 

“So—we walk home with young men?” 
mused the doctor, smiling. ‘Look here, 
girls, this little Miss Muffet will be cut- 
ting you both out with that young man, if 
you’re not careful!” 

Alix, deep in her story, did not hear him, 
but Anne smiled faintly, and faintly 
frowned as she shook her head. She con- 
sidered Cherry sufficiently precocious with- 
out Uncle Lee’s ill-considered tolerance. 
Anne had often told him that Cherry was 
the “‘pink-and-white type” that would 


’ 


attract ‘‘boys” soon enough without any 
encouragement from him. But he per- 
sisted in regarding her as nothing more than 
a captivating baby! 

He would have had them always chil- 
dren, this tender, simple, innocent Uncle 
Lee. He was in many ways a child himself. 
He had never made money in his profes- 
sion; he and his wife and the two tiny girls 
had had a hard enough struggle sometimes. 
Anne and her own father had joined the 
family eight years ago, in the same year 
that the Strickland Patent Fire Extin- 
guisher, over which the doctor had been 
puttering for years, had been sold. It did 
not sell, as his neighbors believed, for a mil- 
lion dollars, but for perhaps one tenth of 
that sum. It was enough and more than 
enough, whatever it was. It meant that 
after Anne’s father died Uncle Lee could 


live on in the brown house under the red- 
woods, with his girls, reading, fussing with 
a new invention, walking, consulting with 
Anne, laughing at Alix, and spoiling his 
youngest-born. 

The house was shingled, low, framed in 
wide porches, smelling within and without 
of the sweet woods about it. Here the 
Stricklands weathered the cold, damp 
winters, when the trees dripped and the 
creeks swelled, and here they watched the 
first emerald of spring breaking through 
the loam of a thousand autumns; here they 
hunted for iris and wild lilac in April, and 
hung Japanese lanterns through the long, 
warm summers. It was a perfect life for 
the old man; it was only lately that he had 
begun uneasily to suspect that they would 
some day want something more, that they 
would some day tire of empty fouest and 
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blowing mountain ridge, and go away from 
the shadow of Tamalpais, and into the world. 

Anne, now—was she beginning to fancy 
this young Lloyd? Dr. Strickland was sur- 
prised with the fervor with which he repu- 
diated the thought. Anne had been ad- 
mired, she must go to her own home some 
day. But her uncle hoped that it would be 
a neighboring home; this young engineer, 
who had drifted already into a dozen dif- 
ferent and distant places, was not the man 
for staid littlke Anne. He was twenty- 
eight years old, but it was not the discrep- 
ancy in years that mattered. The doctor 
had himself been twelve years older than his 
wife. No; it was something less tangible— 

“What did you want to see Mr. Lloyd 
about tomorrow, Dad?” Cherry inter- 
rupted his thoughts to ask. 

‘The rose-tree!” her father reminded her. 

“You'll never get that back on the roof!” 
Alix looked up to assure him discourag- 
ingly. ‘“‘I told you, when you were pruning 
it,”’ she added vivaciously, ‘that you were 
cutting too deep. No—you knew it all! 
Now the first heavy wind brings it down 
all over the place, and you get exactly 
what you deserve!” 

Her tone was less harsh than her words; 
indeed, it was the tone he loved from her, 
that of a devoted but long-suffering 
mother. She came to Cherry’s hassock, 
and dropped on it, and rested her untidy 
head against his knee. 

‘Anne aided and abetted me!” said the 
doctor meekly. 

“To the extent of handing you your 
pruning shears!” Anne said promptly. 

“No, but really you know, Dad, 
you went on and on in spite of my 
advice,” Alix said musically. ‘You 
might just as well cut it down at the 
roots and plant another double banksia.” 

“T rather thought that Lloyd 
might have some idea of a tackle 


Sisters 


faded patchwork quilts while they said 
their prayers. Mill Valley was so healthy 
a little mountain village that among her 
two thousand residents there was only one 
doctor, the old man who sat by the fire 
downstairs, and he had formally retired 
from general practice. The girls, like all 
their neighbors, were hardy, bred to cold 
baths, long walks, simple hours, and simple 
food. In the soft Western climate they 
left their bedroom windows open the year 
around; they genuinely liked to wake to 
winter damp and fog, and go downstairs 
with blue finger-tips and chattering teeth, 
to warm themselves with breakfast and 
the fire. 

So Alix said nothing when Cherry went 
to the window tonight, and knelt at it, 
looking out into the redwoods, and breath- 
ing the piny air. In the silence of the little 
room the girls could hear a swollen creek 
rushing; rich loamy odors drifted in from 
the forest that had been soaked with long 
April rains. Cherry saw a streak of light 
under the door of Hong’s cabin, a hundred 
yards away; there was no moon, it was 
blackness unbroken under the trees. The 
season was late, but the girl felt with a 
rush of delight that summer was with them 
at last; the air was soft and warm, and 
there was a general sense of being freed 
from the winter’s wetness and heaviness. 

Alix rolled herself in a gray army 
blanket, and was asleep in some sixty 
seconds. But Cherry felt that she was float- 
ing in seas of new joy and utter delight, 
and that she would never be sleepy again. 

Downstairs, Anne and the doctor sat 
staidly on, the man dreaming with a 
knotted forehead, the girl sewing. Pres- 
ently she ran a needle through her fine 
white work with seven tiny stitches, folded 
it, and put her thimble into a case that 


The old man rumpled his silver hair 


restlessly. ‘‘No-c,’’ he said, a little rue- 
fwly. “I suppose it’ll be some man 
some day, my dear. I’ve been think- 
ing—even little Cherry seems to be grow- 
ing up!” 

Anne, who modeled her deportment 
somewhat upon the conduct of Esther in 


“Bleak House,” came to the hassock at ° 


his knee, and sat there, looking up at 
him with bright affection and_ respect. 
“Charity’s only a child,” she assured 
him, ‘‘and Alix will not be ready to give 
her heart to any man for years to 
come! But I’m twenty-four, uncle. And 
sometimes I feel ready to—to try my own 
wings!” 

He smiled at her absently; he was 
thinking of her mother, an articulate, 
academic, resolutely cheerful woman, of 
whom he had never been fond. ‘That's 
the way the wind blows, eh?’”’ he asked 
kindly. 

Anne widened her pretty eyes. ‘‘Well— 
you see how much he’s here! You see the 
flowers and books and notes. I’m not the 
sort of girl to wear my heart on my 
sleeve,” Anne, who was fond of small 
conversational tags, assured him merrily. 
“‘But there must be some fire where there’s 
so much smoke!” she ended. 

“You're not sure, my dear?” he asked, 
after some thought. 

“Oh, no!” she answered. ‘It’s just a 
fancy that persists in coming and going. 
You know, Uncle Lee,’”’ Anne pursued con- 
fidentially, ‘‘I’ve always had rather a high 
ideal of marriage. Ive always said that 
the man I would marry must be a big man 
—oh, I don’t mean only physically! I 
mean morally, mentally—a man among 
men!” 

“And you think young Lloyd—answers 

that description, eh?”’ 
“T think he does, Uncle Lee,” 














—or a derrick or something,” 
submitted her father vaguely. 

“Well, if anybody can—!”’ 
Anne conceded, laughing. “‘ What 
did he say about coming over, 
Cherry?” 

But Cherry had not been listen- 
ing, and the conversation was re- 
viewed for her benefit. She re- 
marked, between two rending 
yawns, that Mr. Lloyd was com- __|| 
ing over tomorrow at ten o’clock, 
and Peter, too. 

“Peter won’t be much good!” 
Alix commented. 

Cherry looked at her reproach- | 
fully. “‘You’re awfully mean to 
Peter lately!” she protested. 
Her father gave her a shrewd 
look with his good-night kiss, || 
and immediately afterward both | 
the younger girls dragged their 
way up to bed. 

They shared a bare, wood-_ || 
smelling room tucked away under __|| 
brown eaves. The walls were of 








raw pine; the latticed windowsin 9 (.“———— 


bungalow fashion opened into 

the fragrant darkness of the night. The 
beds were really bunks, and above her 
bunk each girl had an extra berth, for 
occasional guests. There was scant pretti- 
ness in the room, and yet it was full of 
purity and charm. The girls sat upon their 
beds while they were undressing, and 
plunged upon their knees on the bare pine 
floor and rested their elbows upon the 


HIS GIRL 


By Fannie Heaslip Lea 


The day you went away to France 

I came back through the streets alone 
With burning eyes and feet that dragged, 
And for my happy heart a stone— 

Folk passed me smiling, so I smiled, 

To see how dark the world had grown. 


I came home to my father’s house 

And stood beside the empty stair 

Where you had stood, and where we said 
Our blind goodbys—the twilight air 

Was full of you—I had not known 

That life would be so hard to bear. 


And yet—God hears!—no dusk nor dawn 
Could bring me peace, had you not gone 


hung from her orderly work-bag with a 
long ribbon. 

“Wait a minute, Anne,” said the doctor, 
as she straightened herself to rise. ‘‘ This 
young Lloyd, now—what do you think of 
him?” 

She widened demure blue eyes. “Should 
you be sorry if I—liked him, Uncle 
Lee?” she smiled. 


she answered seriously. And 
immediately afterward she got to 
her feet, saying brightly: ‘‘ Well! 
we mustn’t take this too gravely 
—yet. It was only that I wanted 
to be open and aboveboard 
with you, uncle, from the be- 
ginning. That’s the only honest 
way.” 

“That’s wise and right!” her 
uncle answered, in the kindly, 
absent tone he had used to them 
as children, a tone he was apt to 
use to Anne when she was in her 
highest moods, and one _ she 
rather resented. 

“‘Cherry, now—”’ he asked, de- 
taining her fora moment. ‘She 
—you don’t think that perhaps 
Peter admires her?” 

“ Peter!”” Anne echoed amazed- 
ly, and stood thinking. 

Peter was more than thirty 
years old, thin, scholarly, some- 
thing of a solitary, the sweet, 
dreamy, affectionate neighbor 
-} who had shared the girls’ lives 

for the past ten years. Charity 
had bullied Peter since her babyhood, 
ruined his piano with sticky fingers, tram- 
pled his rose-beds, coaxed him into asking 
her father to let her sit up for dinner. For 
some reason she could not or would not 
define, Anne liked the idea of Cherry and 
Peter falling in love— 

“Somehow one doesn’t think of Peter as 
marrying any one,” (Continued on page 98) 
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APPER ’ARRIS!” —“‘Here, ser- 
geant.” “‘Sapper ’Aynes!”’—“‘ Here, 
sergeant.” “Sapper ’Iggins!”—No 
answer. “Sapper ‘Iggins!’’—Still 

no answer. ‘“‘Number-one-nine-O-seven- 

six-two, Sapper ’Iggins,’—and Sergeant 

James turned on several pounds of reserve 

pressure of sufficient volume to neutralize 

for the moment even the jarring sounds of 
war. From somewhere out of the murky 

twilight a mildly startled voice with just a 

trace of resignation in it answered, “Here, 

Ssergeant.”” ‘‘Well, whynel don’t you an- 

swer to your name when it’s called the 

first time? Are you deef—and dumb, too? 

And do you think that I ain’t got nothin’ 

else to do but stand here and sing your 

name to you in every key of the alpha- 

beck? Pull yerself togevver.” And as a 

parting shot: “‘Now don’t let this happen 

again. I notice you never fails to shout 
when pay parade is called, nor when rum’s 
up, neither.” Then, fixing a shadowy 
form with a threatening eye, he concluded 
this caustic monologue with the usual, 
‘Next time mind yerself or you'll be for it.” 
This was the most dire threat in the 


























I have hazy recollections of what 
seemed like a combined gas and 
liquid fire attack in which a maniac 
danced, gesticulated, and said things 


whole of Sergeant James’s treasury, and 
was reserved for occasions of extraordinary 
indifference to discipline. ‘For it” in- 
cluded anything from cancellation of leave 
to scrubbing the battle-field. In Higgins’s 
case, however, the same little sermon was 
preached him almost daily, but I can not 
recall a single occasion when Sergeant 
James’s threat was made good. At first 
I was mildly surprised at this, for other 
defaulters usually received their full mea- 
sure of punishment, and I wondered if 
James was stooping to that most odious 
thing, partiality. But a closer acquain- 
tance taught me that I had done Sergeant 
James a great injustice. He had been 
associated with No. 2 section a long while, 
and like all other fine old British N. C. O.’s, 
he knew his men and was on infinitely 
closer terms of familiarity with the eccen- 
tricities of Higgins than I was. But as 
time passed and I became better ac- 
quainted, I learned to look upon Higgins 
in the light in which one contemplates a 
runaway. You don’t know just what is 
going to happen next, but you are safe in 
expecting something interesting. The 
most plain and ordinary duties, when 
given to Higgins to execute, would im- 
mediately assume proportions which you 
had thought impossible—which reminds 
me of a painful little incident that will 
illustrate my point. 

I had always regarded the matter of 
lighting a fire, for instance, as a very 
simple one, until in an unguarded moment 
I enlisted the services of Higgins. But 
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IEUTENANT ARCHIBALD went from 
a civil engineering office in Saskatchewan 
to the battle front in Flanders by the shortest pos- 
sible route because he wanted to get there before 
the war was over. He was severely wounded at 
Ypres in 1915, spent six months in hospital, 
and went back to the front with a commission in 
the Royal Engineers attached to the famous 
Black Watch. He was at Armentiéres and at 
Loos, and was again severely wounded at the 
Somme, where Lieutenant Dawson first reached 
the front. Dawson’s wonderful articles have 
revealed to millions a glory of spiritual devotion 
they had not realized could exist in the horrors of 
the trenches; Lieutenant Archibald shows a 
different side of soldier life, one full of humor, 
but no less full of glory and devotion. Together 
these men make very vivid for us at home the 
things our own boys must be experiencing. 






that simple operation was the means of 
more excitement, as well as unpleasant- 
ness, than I ever dreamed one short fifteen 
minutes could contain. There are but two 
requirements for a fire, fuel and a place 
to burn it. Having acquired the latter 
requisite and being badly in need of the 
warming influences of a cheerful blaze, I 
complacently commissioned Higgins to cir- 
culate around and accumulate some of the 
aforesaid fuel. 

With a few odds and ends I had already 
started a sickly blaze when Higgins dark- 
ened the dugout door laden like a veritable 
Santa Claus. In one hand swung a can. 
Then the excitement started. There are 
possibilities in a gallon or so of gasoline 
which even the joy-riding fiend has not 
yet discovered. The next two or three 
minutes had every appearance of a hor- 
rible nightmare. I have hazy recollec- 
tions of what seemed like a combined gas 
and liquid fire attack in which a maniac 
danced, gesticulated, and said things which 
were never learned in Sunday-school. Of 
course, as Higgins said afterward: ‘‘ You 
never know what to expect in war time. 
They puts sand in yer sugar, turnips in yer 
plum and apple, and water in yer beer; 
and now blimey if some priceless fool 
hasn’t put petrol in a can marked coal-oil! 
Can yer beat it, sir!” I couldn’t. But I 
still contend that ninety-nine and nine- 
tenths percent of humans would at least 
have smelled the stuff before proceeding to 
deluge even a sickly flame with it. I said 
so, and a look of remorse immediately 




























manifested itself in Higgins’s 
face. My little lecture had evi- 
dently gone home, and I felt 
rather pleased that my studied 
remarks had taken hold, when 
Higgins put the lid on by 
remarking in an awed tone, 
“Why, yes, sir, what if it had 
been water?” And I put it up to 
any interested reader to ‘‘beat 
aga 

As I said, the can contained 
the excitement, but the remain- 
ing fruits of his successful forag- 
ing were the means of the un- 
pleasantness. My ears still burn 
from the very cutting things 
which were said by certain ag- 
grieved beings over the disappear- 
ance of one bag of charcoal and 
two table legs. My fire nicely 
started, I was settling myself 
comfortably to enjoy it, when a 
dark and threatening face ap- 
peared in the doorway. Fixing 
my few remaining kindlings with 
a terrible look, a very chilly voice 
inquired if I had seen two table 
legs. Temporary insanity is not 
an uncommon thing during times 
of stress, and I humored my 
visitor by smilingly saying,‘‘ No.” 
Advancing a pace, my visitor 
next picked up two pieces of 
wood, and placing them together 
in such manner that the original 
table leg disclosed itself, he pro- 
ceeded to divest himself of a few 
remarks which would have made 
the most hardened inmate of Sing 
Sing blush for shame. A table 
in a front line is a luxury, even 
though it is just a rough deal 
one; but a table ceases to be a 
luxury and a table when it suddenly 
loses two of its legs and the poor maimed 
thing has been placed against the wall in 
a dark corner where the deformities will 
not soon be noticed. 

My first visitor, having been partly 
mollified by the promise of two per- 
fectly lovely pieces of lumber from our 
dump, was just about to depart, when a 
second and horribly aggressive-looking 
individual presented himself. Worsethings 
than wars have been caused over less than 
the disappearance of a bag of charcoal, 
and once more my past, present, and 
future were discussed by a person who, I 
am forced to admit, was decidedly an 
expert in the use of sarcasm. Even the 
fact that a friend of mine was the friend 
of the coal-controller failed to pacify in 
the slightest degree a grossly outraged and 
righteously indignant gentleman. But 
how was I to know that Higgins in his 
not altogether unsuccessful attempt to 
start a comforting blaze would outrage 
another’s premises in such a_ horrible 
fashion? That reminded me that Higgins, 
the cause of it all, must be severely repri- 
manded, but a thorough scrutiny of the 
neighborhood failed to place him. He 
had most conveniently effaced himself. 

There certainly was no denying the 
fact that Higgins generally got results. 
And where results were difficult to pro- 
duce, there was no limit to which he would 
not go to get them. Furthermore, there 
was little suggestive of the commonplace 
or ordinary about Higgins’s style. Some- 
_ times the Higgins touch bore all the hall- 


marks of the genius. For instance, the 
wire in front of a certain trench had been 
so badly mauled and cut one day as to 
render it practically worthless. This sad 
state of affairs was promptly communi- 
cated to the engineers, with a request that 
the matter be attended to forthwith if 
not sooner. A supply of entanglement was 
immediately dispatched to the front line 
along with Higgins, who was to be given 
a ‘wiring party” and under cover of 
darkness repair the damage. As soon as 
darkness arrived the work commenced, 
and had progressed almost to the point of 
completion without mishap when sud- 
denly the supply of tanglefoot ran out. 
Truly this was a catastrophe, and the 
dump, or replenishing base, was three- 
quarters of a mile away, along a road 
infested by shells, not to mention fixed 
rifles and other obnoxious things. And 
furthermore, by the time another supply 
could be fetched and prepared, daylight 
would doubtless overtake the workers. 
But Higgins came through handsomely. 
Across the way, a matter of perhaps one 
hundred yards, were the Hun trenches. 
Their wiring had but recently been rein- 
forced by a system of ‘“‘knife-rests”’; that 
is, entanglements prepared in units of 
about fourteen-foot lengths in the shape 
of a knife-rest. These were merely an- 
chored to the earth by means of wire 
stays to low stubs. Only one man in ten 
thousand would have thought of such a 
solution to the dilemma, and possibly a 
smaller percentage would have adopted 
it. But presently Higgins was leading 


The final act in Higgins’s brief hour of 
ber of civilians, whom he confined in 
tion was that they did not give a good 
was not strange, since they spoke no Eng- 


his band over to the German wire, and for 
the next half-hour shadowy figures silently 
flitted back and forth, taking from him 
who had and adding to him who had not. 
So skilfully was the pilfering done that 
not until daylight was the transfer dis- 
covered. And then a heartless dawn 
revealed many yards of foe parapet abso- 
lutely devoid of fencing, while ours re- 
posed snugly and serenely behind an un- 
broken line of barbed-wire entanglement. 
We did our best to picture the scenes 
in that German trench when the officer 
discovered the loss, but I think even our 
wildest fancies failed to picture truthfully 
the session between officer and sentries. 
Such a liberty had never before been 
taken, and possibly to this fact was due 
in a large measure the success of the enter- 
prise. Truly Higgins had a way with him 
and, one might say, a very taking way. 
Unfortunately, Higgins was no adver- 
tiser, and credit for the above resource- 
fulness came almost going begging; but 
upon being openly accused by Sergeant 
James of being responsible for the enter- 
prise, Higgins admitted his guilt. There 
was one thing that no one ever did suc- 
cessfully, and that was lie to James. Con- 
sequently some recognition for his good 
work was due Higgins. This, of course, 
could have taken a number of shapes. 
There being, however, a smaller number 
of N. C. O.’s, in the section than the es- 
tablishment called for, I thought that 
Higgins should be honored by promotion. 
Sergeant James, I might say, was dead 
set against such a thing, and spared no 
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authority was the “pinching” of a num- 
the pig-pen guard-room. His explana- 
reason for being on the highway, which 
lish, and he understood nothing else 


pains to make himself emphatic on the 
matter. I remember that he forgot him- 
self to such an extent that he actually 
snorted when I made the suggestion, and 
possibly it was this uncalled-for display 
of feeling on his part which made me 
promptly recommend Higgins for his 
first stripe. At any rate, and in due 
course, Higgins became a lance corporal. 

Having been instrumental in this vest- 
ing of authority in one Higgins, it was 
quite natural that I took more than a 
casual interest in his career from this 
time onward. If he made good, my 
judgment would vindicate itself; but 
should he fall down, I could easily picture 
the secret satisfaction of Sergeant James. 
But in all fairness to James and-the other N. 
C. 0.’s let it be said that Higgins’s down- 
fall was due to Higgins and to him alone. 

Higgins’s whole powers of leadership 
could no more than supply the heavy 
demand imposed by his own personal 
requirements. When these had been satis- 
fied there was no surplus left with which 
to govern others. This fact became pain- 
fully patent on the day that he was asked 
to take over the section and put them 
through their paces on the square. We 
were out of the line, at the time, getting 
some much-needed rest. Near our billet 
was one of the public squares of the town, 
an ideal place for drill.: One of the most 
essential qualifications of an N. C. O. of 
whatever rank is for him to be able to 
drill a section or platoon of men in the 
simpler formations. Consequently No. 2 


section was one day handed over to Lance 
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Corporal Higgins to be taken to the square 
for a half-hour or so of forming fours, 
et cetera. In less than five minutes after 
their arrival there, a perfectly well-trained 
section of His Majesty’s Forces became a 
seething, swearing, and sweating mass of 
humanity fast approaching a mutinous 
condition. 

Higgins would give the order to advance 
and then calmly stand and watch them 
left, right, left, right, splash through 
puddles of water, plow through beds of 
flowers, scramble over iron fences, and 
negotiate fountains of belching torrents 
of icy water, fascinated by this grand dis- 
play of acrobatics occasioned by a few 
simple words of his. By the time they had 
got almost out of earshot, it would sud- 
denly occur to him that on account of 
the impassable high stone wall at the 
other end of the park he had better give 
another order; and so he would order 
them ‘About turn!” and calmly watch 
the return journey. Both going and com- 
ing the maneuvers at the fountain were 
easily the most interesting from an on- 
looker’s point of view. Higgins discov- 
ered this, and thereafter arranged his 
exhibition so as to make the most of the 
artistic effects produced by men plunging 
through, scrambling over, and crawling 
around this work of art. I say ‘‘work of 
art’’ because it had been made to resemble 
a mountain cataract with a kind of geyser 
at the bottom and was really pretty in its 
natural state. What it might have re- 
sembled had Higgins’s fancies been al- 
lowed to run riot much longer is, offhand, 


just a little difficult to 
say. But just before a 
shambles had been made 
of a perfectly respectable 
park, and just before 
murder was done, the 
performance was declared 
closed, and a_half-de- 
mented section of men 
was marched home for a 
much-needed rest and 
repairs. 

Having told this much, 
I may as well tell how my 
attention was called. to 
the riotous scene. A staff 
captain, whose office was 
less than a mile away 
from the square, arrived 
breathless. and _blasphe- 
mous at our billet to in- 
quire caustically if some 
one in authority, prefer- 
ably some one with experi- 
ence with insane people, 
would kindly proceed to 
the square and remove a 
maniac in the shape of a 
lance corporal of the R. 
E., who was shaking the 
discipline of the British 
Army to its very roots. 

No official action was 
taken over this little epi- 
sode, possibly because no 
official eye had taken in 
the whole of the awful 
exhibition, and Higgins 
went his way serenely. 
But fate was camping on 
the trail of his one stripe, 
and one fine day a short 
time later this sinister 
being overtook the un- 
suspecting one, and Lance Corporal Higgins 
became just plain sapper. As there was a 
dearth of senior N. C. O.’s in the com- 
pany, the juniors were being pressed into 
service for various duties which ordinarily 
would have fallen to a full-fledged corporal 
or sergeant. We were still out in rest 
when one day Lance Corporal Higgins 
was selected for N. C. O. of the guard. 

The duties of this N. C. O. were by no 
means exacting or difficult. He merely 
saw. to it that sentries carried out their 
orders in an efficient and soldierly manner, 
and attended to the reliefs of these sen- 
tries at the expiration of their “trick.” 
Our billet consisted of a large farmhouse 
and its outbuildings, and according to 
Army regulations each day a guard of 
four or five men would be told off for the 
purpose of maintaining good order aboui 
the premises of the billet. One end of a 
building which rightfully belonged to a 
noisy and quarrelsome family of pigs 
had been pressed into service as guard- 
room. The stage, actors, and scenery 
being ready, we shall now ring up the cur- 
tain on the pantomime. This day, ac- 
cording to our schedule, had been set 
aside for a route march by the company 
en masse, and at 9 A. M. we marched off, 
leaving the establishment to the tender 
care of Higgins and his henchmen. 

It was the duty of the sentry who paced 
the beat on the main road fronting the 
farm to check over thoroughly all and 
sundry who had occasion to pass that 
way, with an eye for anything irregular. 
In spite of our (Continued on page 149) 
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over the sill of the diminutive 

rustic rest-house and watched 
him with a tired contentment. She had 
just come off a neurasthenic case—a 
week of twenty-four-hour duty—and she 
wanted to stretch her cramped sensibilities 
in the quiet peace of the little house and 
invite her soul with a glimpse of Hen- 
nessy and the swans. 

All about her the grounds of the sani- 
tarium were astir with its customary 
crowd of early summer afternoon patients. 
How those first warm days called the sick 
folks out of doors and held them there 
until the last beam of sunshine had dis- 
appeared behind the foremost hill! The 
tennis courts were full; the golf links were 
dotted about with spots of color like a 
cubist picture; pairs of probationers, arm 
in arm, were strolling about enjoying a 
comparative leisure; old Madam Courot 
was at her customary place under the 
juniper, watching the sun go down. 
Three years! Nothing seemed changed in 
all that time but the patients—and not 
all of these, as Madame Courot silently 
testified. The pines shook themselves 
above the rest-house in the same lazy, 
vagabond fashion, the sun purpled the 
far hills and spun the same yellow haze 
over the links, the wind brought its 
habitual afternoon accompaniment of cow- 
belis from the sanitarium farm, and 
Hennessy threw the last crumb of bread 
to Brian Boru, the gray swan, as he had 
done for the fifteen years Sheila could 
remember. 

She folded her arms across the sill and 
rested her chin on them. How good it 
was to be back at the old San, to settle 
down to its kindly, comfortable ways and 
the peace of its setting after the feverish 
restlessness of city hospitals! She remem- 
bered what Kipling had said, that the hill 
people who came down to the plains were 
always hungering to get back to the hills 
again. That was the way she had felt 
about it--always a hunger to come back. 
For months and months she had thought 
that she might forever have to stay in 
those hospitals, have to make up her mind 
to the eternal plains—and then had come 
her reprieve—she had. been called. back 
to the San and the work she loved best. 

Had the place been any other than the 
sanitarium, and the person any other than 
Sheila O’Leary, this would never have 
happened. For she had left under a 
cloud, and in similar cases a cloud, once 
gathered, grows until it envelopes, suffo- 
cates, and finally annihilates the person. 
As a graduate nurse she would have 
ceased to exist. But in spite of the most 
blighting circumstances, those who counted 
most believed in her and trusted her. 
They had only waited for time to forget 
and tongues to stop wagging, and then 
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ENNESSY was feeding the 
swans. Sheila O’Leary leaned 
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THE Declaration of Independence cited 

three inherent rights of men. To 
these should be added a fourth, the right to 
meet death as each may choose. Old King 
Cole chose to meet death as he had met life, 
laughing. And a persistent parson and a 
corps of doctors and nurses tried their hard- 
est to break down his splendid courage, all 
for the sake of what they believed to be the 
right way for a man to die. His heart soft 
with memories of “ Mother,” his conscience 
squared by the big gift he left to do its bit 
after he was gone, Old King Cole is a 
character you will never forget. In all that 
force of paid attendants there was but one to 
see him as he was, not Old King Cole of the 
countless mines, but just a little boy, a 
frightened little boy, whistling in the dark 
to keep his courage up. You will learn 
to know him as Sheila O'Leary did, by 
the light of her own dauntless soul, with 
the tenderness of her great mother-heart. 


they had called her back. Perhaps the 
strangest thing about it was that Sheila 
did not look like a person who could have 
had even the smallest, fleeciest of clouds 
brushing her most distant horizon. In 
fact, so vital, warm, and glowing was her 
personality, so radiant her nature, that 
she seemed instead a permanent dispeller 
of clouds. Yes, she still owned her right 
to the name her fellow probationers had 
given her—the name of Leerie; even the 
most callous observer could not have 
denied the fitness of it. 

From across the pond Hennessy watched 
her with adoring eyes as he gave his 
habitual, final bang to the bread platter 
and the hitch to his corduroys preparatory 
to leaving. To his way of thinking, there 
was no nurse enrolled on the books of the 
old San who could compare with her. In 
the beginning he had prophesied great 
things of her to Flanders, the bus driver. 
“Ve mind what I’m tellin’ ye,” he had 
said. ‘‘Afore she’s finished her trainin’ 
she’ll have more lads a-dandtherin’ round 
her than if she’d been the King o’ Ireland’s 
only daughter. Ye can take my word 
for it, when she leaves here, ’twill be a 
grand home of her own she'll be goin’ to 
and no dirty hospital.” 

That had been three years ago, and 
Hennessy sighed now over the utter fu- 
tility of his words. “Sure, who could have 
been seein’ that one o’ the lads would have 
turned blackguard? Hennessy knows. 
Just give the lass time for that hurt to 
heal, and she’ll be winnin’ a home of her 
own after all.” This he muttered to him- 
self as he took the path leading towards 
the rest-house. 

Sheila saw him coming, his lips shirred 
to the closeness of some emotional strain. 
“Hello, Hennessy! What’s troubling?” 
she called down the path. 

“Faith, it’s Mr. Peter Brooks that’s 
troublin’. ’Tis a week, now, that ye’ve 
been off that case—an’ he’s near cured. 
Another week now—” 


“In another week he’ll be going back to 
his work—and Ill be very glad.” 

Hennessy eyed the girl narrowly. “Wij 
ye, then? Why did ye cure him up g9 
fast for, Miss Leerie? Why didn’t ye give 
the poor man a chance?” 

No one but Hennessy would have had 
sufficient temerity for such a question, but 
had they dared to ask it, upon their heads 
would have fallen the combined anger 
and bitterness ot Sheila’s tongue. For 
having had occasion once for bitterness, 
it was not over hard to waken it when men 
served as topics. But at Hennessy she 
smiled tolerantly. ‘“‘Didn’t I give him a 
chance to get well? That was all he 
needed or wanted. And now he’s well 
he’ll go about his business.” 

“Faith,” and Hennessy closed a sug- 
gestive eye, ‘“‘that depends on what he 
takes to be his business. In my young 
days the choosin’ and courtin’ of a wife 
was the big part of a man’s business. Now 
if he comes round askin’ my opinion—” 

“Tell him, Hennessy,” and Sheila fixed 
him firmly with a glance, “that the sani- 
tarium does not encourage its cured 
patients to hang about bothering its 
nurses. It is apt to make trouble for the 
nurses. Understand?” 

Again Hennessy closed one eye; then 
he laughed. ‘“‘When ye talk of devils 
ye’re sure to smell brimstone. There 
comes Mr. Brooks now, and he has his 
head back like a dog trailing the wind.” 

The girl turned and followed Hennessy’s 
jerking thumb with her eyes. Across the 
pine grove, coming toward them, was a 
young man above medium height, square- 
shouldered and erect. There was nothing 
startlingly handsome or remarkable about 
his appearance; he was just nice, strong, 
clean-looking. He waved to the two by 
the rest-house. 

“And do ye mind his looks when he 
came!” Hennessy’s tone denoted wonder 
and admiration. 

“A human wreck—haunted at that.” 
There was a good deal more than mere 
professional interest in Sheila’s tone; there 
was pride and something else. It was 
past Hennessy’s perceptive powers to 
define what, but he noticed it, neverthe- 
less, and looked sharply up at the girl. 

“For the love o’ Mike, Miss Leerie! 
Why can’t ye stop ticketin’ each man as a 
case and begin thinkin’ about them human- 
like? Ye might begin practising wi’ Mr. 
Brooks.” 

The line of Sheila’s lips became fixed; 
the chin that could look so demure, the 
eyes that could look so soft and gentle, 
both backed up the lips in an expression of 
inscrutable hardness. 

“In the name of your patron saint, 
Hennessy, what have you said to Miss 
Leerie to turn her into that sphinx again?” 
The voice of Peter Brooks was as nice as 
his appearance. 





“Peter ’n me are going to have another Verdun set-to,” Old King Cole announced when Sheila re- 
turned. “Only this time he’s German. See? And if you don’t mind, you might fill up our pipes and 
bring us our four-forty bowl. We hit it off first-rate—ran together as smooth as a parcel o’ greased tubs” 
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Hennessy looked foolish. ‘I was tellin’ 
her, then,” he moistened his lips to allow 
a safer emigration of words, “I was tellin’ 
her—that the gray swan had the rheu- 
matism in his left leg, and I was askin’ 
her, did she think Doc Willum would 
prescribe a thermo bath for him. I'd 
best be askin’ him meself, maybe,” and 
with a sudden pull at his forelock Hen- 
nessy backed away down the path. 

Peter Brooks watched him depart with 
an admiration equal to that with which 
Hennessy had welcomed him. “That 
man has a wonderful insight into human 
nature. Now I was just wishing I could 
have you all alone for about—” 

Sheila interrupted him. “I hope you 
weren’t counting on too many minutes. 
I can see Miss Maxwell coming down the 
San steps, and I have a substantial feeling 
that she’s looking for me to put me on 
another case.” 

“Couldn’t we escape? Couldn’t we 
skip round by the farm to the garage and 
get my car? You look fagged out. A 
couple of hours’ ride would do wonders 
for you, and—Good Lord! The San can 
run that long without your services. What 
do you say? Shall we beat it?” 

With a telltale, pent-up eagerness he 
noticed the girl’s indecision and flung 
himself with all his persuasive powers to 
turn the balance in his favor. ‘Do come. 
You can work better and harder for a 
little time off now and then. All the 
other nurses take it; why under the 
heavens can’t a man ever persuade you 
to have a little pleasure?” Something in 
Sheila’s face stopped him and prompted 
the one argument that could have per- 
suaded her. ‘“‘If you’ll only come, Leerie, 
I'll promise to keep dumb—absolutely 
dumb. I'll promise not to spoil the ride 
for you.” 

Sheila flung him a radiant smiie; it al- 
most unbalanced him and 


Old Kiaw Gels 


Sheila stopped on her way up the steps, 
turned and looked back at him. The 
wonder of his recovery often surprised 


even herself. It seemed incredible that 
this pulsing, vitalized portion of humanity 
could have once been a veritable husk, 
hounded by a haunting fear into a state 
of hopelessness and loathing of existence. 
Life certainly tingled in Peter now, and 
every time Sheila felt it, man or no man, 
she could not help rejoice with all her 
heart at the thing she had helped to do. 

Peter’s smile met hers half-way in the 
dusk. “It may be another week before I 
see you again. In case—I’d like to tell 
you that I’m staying on indefinitely. The 
Chief has pushed me out of my Sunday 
section and has sent me a lot of special 
articles to do up here. He thinks I had 
better not come back until I’m all fit.” 

“You're perfectly fit now.’”’ There was 
a brutal frankness in the girl’s words. 

Peter had grown used to these moments. 
They no longer troubled or hurt him. He 
had begun to understand. ‘‘ Maybe I am; 
I feel so, but you can never tell. Then 
there’s always the danger of one’s heart 
going back on one. That’s why I’ve de- 
cided to stay on and coddle mine. Rather 
good plan?” 

Sheila O’Leary vouchsafed no answer. 
She disappeared through the entrance of 
the sanitarium leaving Peter Brooks still 
smiling. Neither his expression or posi- 
tion had changed a few seconds later when 
Miss Jacobs touched him on the arm. 

“Oh, Mr. Brooks! Were you the guilty 
party—running away with Leerie? For 
the last two hours we’ve been combing 
the San grounds for her.’”’ The green eyes 
of the flirtatious nurse gleamed peculiarly 
cat-like in the dusk. ‘Of course I don’t 
suppose my opinion counts so very much 
with you,” there was a honeyed, self- 
deprecatory quality in the girl’s tone, 


“T’m a shark at understanding. Apnq 
don’t worry about me. I’m more of 
shark in deep water with—with sirens” 
He chuckled inwardly at the look of blank 
incomprehension on the nurse’s face. 
“By the way, just what did you want Miss 
O’Leary for? Not another accident?” 
The girl gave her head a disgusted toss, 


“Oh, they want her to help an old map ° 


die. He came up here a week ago. I saw 
him then, and he looked ready to burst. 
Doctor MacByrn said he weighed over 
three hundred and had a blood pressure of 
two hundred and ten. They can’t bring 
it down, and his heart is about done for. 
Leerie always gets those dying cases, 
Ugh!” The girl shuddered. “Guess they 
wouldn’t put me on any of those sure- 
dead cases; it’s bad enough when you 
happen on them.” 

Peter shot her a pitying glance and 
walked back to his car. He was just 
climbing in when the girl’s voice chirped 
back to him. “Just the night for a ride, 
isn’t it? I couldn’t think of letting you 
go all alone and be lonesome. Isn’t it 
lucky I’m off duty till ten!” , 

“Lucky for the patient!’ Peter mumbled 
under his breath; then aloud: “Sorry, but 
I’m unlucky. Only enough gasoline to 
get her back to the garage. Good night.” 
He swung the car free of the curb, leaving 
little red-headed, green-eyed Miss Jacobs 
in the process of gathering up her skirts 
and mounting into thin air. 

Meanwhile Sheila had followed the 
superintendent to her office. “‘It’s a case 
of cerebral hemorrhages. The man is no 
fool; he knows his condition, and he’s been 
getting increasingly hard to take care of 
every minute since he found out. Maybe 
you’ve heard of him. He’s Brandle, the 
coal magnate. Quite alone in the world; 
no children, and his wife died some few 
years ago. He’s very peculiar, and no 
one seems to know what to 
say to him or do for him. 











murdered his resolve. “Then -— 
I’ll come. You're the first  |j[ 
man I ever knew who could 
keep his word—that way. 
Hurry, we’ll have to run for 
it.” And taking the lead, 
she ducked through the little 
door of the rest-house and 
ran, straight as the crow 
flies, to the hiding shelter of 
the farm. | 

But her premonition was <~ 
correct. When she returned 
two hours later in the cool of 
a summer’s twilight, with 
eyes that sparkled like iri- 
descent pools and lips that 
smiled generously her grati- 
tude to the man who could 
keep his word, she found the 
superintendent of nurses 
watching from the San steps 

















“At 
THE CROSS ROADS 


By Grace Hazarp ConkKLING 


I’m a little afraid—” and 
|| the superintendent paused to 
|| consider her words before 
| committing herself. ‘TI think 
perhaps there have been too 
many offers of prayers and 
| scriptural readings for his 
taste.” 

“Probably he’d prefer the 
last Town Topics or the latest 








He was a little Belgian lad 

Whom war had somehow failed to mar. 
Almost a baby face he had, 

Bewildered now and vaguely sad. 
“Where are you going in the wind 

And rain? And must you travel far?” 
He said, “I’ve started out to find 

The country where the mothers are.” 


| 
< detective story.” Sheila shook 
i] her head violently. ‘Why 
can’t a man be allowed to 
die the way he chooses—in- 
stead of your way, or my 
way, or the Reverend Mr. 
Grumble’s way?” 
‘Miss Barry is on the case 








now, and I’m afraid he’s 
shocked her into—” 














for their car. 

“All right, Miss Maxwell,” 
she nodded in response to the question 
that was plainly stamped on the superin- 
tendent’s face. ‘“‘We’ve had supper— 
don’t even have to change my uniform.” 
Then to Peter, “‘Thank you.” 

The words were meager enough, but 
Peter Brooks had already received his 
compensation in the girl’s glowing face. 
“It’s ‘off again, on again, gone again,’ 
in your profession, too. Well, here’s 
looking forward to the next escape.” His 
laugh rang with health and good spirits. 


“‘but if I were you, I wouldn’t go about so 
awfully much with Leerie. She’s a dear 
girl—I don’t suppose it’s really her fault— 
but she had such a record. And you know 
it’s my creed that girls of that kind can 
compromise poor men far oftener than 
men compromise girls. Oh, I do hope you 
understand what I mean!” 

Peter still wore a smile, but it was a 
different smile. It was as much like the 
old one as a search-light is like sunshine. 
He focused it full on Miss Jacobs’ face. 


et “Perpetual devotion.” 
Sheila grinned sympatheti- 

cally as she completed the 

sentence. They had called her Prayer- 


book Barry her probation year because 
of her unswerving religious point of view, 
and her years of training had only served 
to increase it. The picture of anything 
as sensitively pious as Prayer-Book Barry 
helping a coal magnate to depart this 
temporal world in his own chosen fashion 
was too much for Sheila’s sense of the 
grotesque. She threw back her head and 
laughed. Peal after peal rang out and 
over the transom (Continued on page 114) 
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One Chance 


ORT BEND was situated on one 

of the mighty inland seas. The 

coast-line at this point took the 

form of a huge letter S. On the 
lower bay was the town proper, a thriving, 
prosperous, third-class city. The upper 
bulge of the S was covered with the mills 
and machine-shops of the Port Bend 
Steel Company. There was always a pall 
of smoke drifting on the wind. 

_Elsie Spurlock loved the steel-works at 
night. Between the town and the mills 
there was a sharp rise, and often there she 
would stop her runabout and gaze in 
wonder at the thousand flashing windows, 
the great tongues of flame shooting sky- 
ward, the torch-illumined freighters and 
barges in the basin, the search-light that 
roved continually, searching for something 
and never finding it. It was like a fantas- 
tic picture out of Brocken. All day and 
all night the thud of trip-hammers could 
be heard, the cannonading of the blasts, 
the rumble of steam, the harsh shriek of 
steel against steel. And always, when the 
wind blew her way, she caught the not 
unpleasant odor of iron-rust. 


“Do you want to know why I asked you to marry me that night?” asked Carmichael. “I suppose I ought to 
feel interested,” replied Elsie. “Well, I figured that you wouldn’t be able to forget me right away if I did that” 


in a 
By 


Illustrated by M. Leone Bracker 


On this particular night she came by 
water on her father’s fast motor launch. 
The party consisted of herself, her father, 
the general manager, the Russian inspec- 
tor, the French military attaché, and the 
Canadian officer. They had all dined at 
the colonel’s and were now about to make 
a tour of the mills, a spectacular affair at 
night. Out of all these flashes of light, 
these mingling roars, came shells, rifles, 
machine guns, motor-propellers, automo- 
bile gears, horseshoes, nails, bolts, rails, 
girders, and wire. 

The launch slid in behind a freighter 
from the copper mines, that was being 
unloaded. The brilliant glare of the search- 
light blinded them. They were hailed by 
an armed sentry. A signal turned the 
glare away, and the visitors stepped 
ashore. 

Two small tracks ran parallel from the 
wharf to the ore yard, and an endless line 
of trucks rumbled back and forth, pro- 
pelled by human energy. Most of the 
men were stripped to the waist, the August 
night being hot and breathless. To Elsie, 
under the red glare of the torches the men 
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resembled demons. A truck would stop at 
the end of the track, a great crane would 
swing inward, dive, swing outward, and 
the ore would thunder into the truck; 
another would take its place instantly. 
This would go on until the freighter was 
emptied. 

The visitors took the far side of the 
wharf. There was a red haze over every- 
thing—ore dust. Elsie, wrapped in a linen 
duster, stood near a truck waiting to take 
its place under the enormous scoop. Two 
men leaned against the truck. One of 
them, with a stubbly black mustache, had 
the arms and the torso of the Farnese 
Hercules in Naples. He was smoking a 
corn-cob pipe and was evidently enjoying 
the momentary respite. The other, in a 
deeper shadow, sagged rather than leaned 
against the truck. He was also naked to 
the waist and as grimy as a stoker. He 
had the attitude and the muscular shoul- 
ders of the discus thrower. Elsie was always 
comparing these giants with the marbles 
of antiquity. Some one on board the 
freighter turned the cluster of incan- 
descents, and Elsie gasped. T hat head! 
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It glowed like a Syrian orange. The face 
below. however, was begrimed beyond 
recognition. : 

She despised herself instantly. Ever 
since that night in New York, three 
weeks gone, she had looked askance at 
redheads, ready to fly if they chanced 
to be of an unusual tint. The man had 
been right: she could not forget him. 
She thought of him day and night and 
tried from a thousand angles to recon- 
struct his story. She was tolerably cer- 
tain that once she had his story, the 
nimbus of mystery would vanish and 
the man along with it. But as long as 
the mystery tantalized her, just so Jong 
she would remember. A man who had 
shown the white feather—a renegade— 
and she could not keep him out of her 
thoughts! She was of an analytical 
turn of mind and very honest. Well 
she knew that if he had not been hand- 
some, mystery or no mystery, she would 
have forgotten all about him by this 
time. It was this fact that shamed, 
amazed, and alarmed her. She might 
never meet the man again, but she was 
genuinely afraid she might. That 
phrase of Don Wheeler’s was always 
running through her head, ‘‘ You never 
know what he’s going to do next.” 
Thus a redheaded man in the distance 
had the same effect on her that a gunshot 
has on a deer in the open season. The 
deer flies; Elsie always wanted to fly. 
It was a cowardly panic, but it wasalso_ | 
instinctive. What would Archie and 
Jack think of her—that is, if they | 
should ever find out? 

‘Look alive there, Brick-top!”’ sang 
out a bull’s voice from the ship’s rail | 
above. 

Elsie saw the two men spring into 
action. They sent the truck to the 
block, waited for the hiss and roar and 
shock of the ore, then set their shoul- 
ders against the guard and shoved ener- 
getically, shortly to be swallowed up 
in the murk beyond. 

She heard the rumbling English of | 
the Russian at her elbow. Had he been 
talking long? 

“Pardon me,” she said, “the din 
is frightful.” 








T twelve o’clock the discus thrower 
stole out of the Spurlock grounds and 
walked hurriedly off toward the lower 
town, to his lodgings. Hercules, who had 
followed persistently since ten-thirty, 
paused on the opposite side of the street 
and scrubbed his bristling chin. He 
watched the lighted window for a while. 
Its sudden eclipse caused him to shrug. 

“T don’t get you, bo, I don’t get you. 
You’re simply getting my goat. But I’m 
used to waiting, believe me.” 

Hercules then strode still further down 
the street to that part of the city nearest 
the steel-works, the lowest in the social 
scale. He entered a saloon, ordered a beer, 
apparently paid no attention to any one, 
emptied his goblet with honest relish, and 
went out. Stealthily he returned and 
stooped before one of the side windows— 
for the saloon was in a basement—and 
scanned the faces of five men at the table 
in the corner. He knew all of them, though 
he had never:seen two of them in here 
before. Some kind of mischief was afoot. 

“Uh-huh. I thought so, but you’ve 
both been shy up to now. All nice and 


cosy, huh? I thought you weren’t on the 
level, Mr. Stenographer. You’ve cost me 
2 fine pair of brogans trotting around after 
you. Well, you’re the office leak. That’s 











know about that? By Jings, that might 
be a good hunch. If I had this Brun- 
ner’s busted nose straightened out for me— 
Well, well, well! Ill shoot that wire to 
New York tonight, Commissioner or 
no Commissioner. You never can tell 








Mary’s Pity 
By Mary Carolyn Davies 


In an old country, 
Far and far away, 

A woman went a-weeping, 
On a fresh Spring day. 


A woman went a-weeping, 

For she heard birds singing, 
And under the hill 

There was new grass springing. 


‘“‘He loved the new grass, 

And all the birds,”’ she said; 
‘‘He loved the sparrows, 

And threw them bread. 
How can I live, 

And my own lad dead?” 


To know that he waited 
In God’s own town 

Was little comfort to her. 
Slowly down 


The road to the village 
With her sobs to smother, 
All on a Spring day 
Went Mary, His mother. 


Now o’er a dark world 
War holds sway, 

And there is sound of sobbing 
This fresh Spring day. 


To all weeping mothers 
She bends low, 

Stretches out her hands to them 
And says, ‘‘I know.” 








try it.” 
Hercules went back into town at a 
dog-trot. 


| what a hunch is worth until yoy 


served moving shadows in the 
grounds. She was having a run of 
sleepless nights, and she found it 
agreeable to sit in the dark by her 
window and gaze at the stars or at 
the lake. These shadows never came 
together; they never came beyond 
the tall lilac hedge. Perhaps they 
would be visible for a quarter of an 
hour, then they would vanish myste- 
riously, always between eleven and 
midnight. She had been too occupied, 
hitherto, to give the affair any partic- 
ular attention, but tonight she vaguely 
wondered if these shadows were not 
guards her father had secretly estab- 
lished about the grounds. She would 
speak to him about it in the morning. 

By and by she went to bed and 
dreamed of aeroplanes, submarines, 
battleships, regiments, and _ every 
blessed man in them had red hair! 

She slept late and found, when she 
got downstairs, that her father had 
left for the mills. She determined to 
go down to the offices and acquaint 
him with the fact that men were 
prowling about the grounds at 
night. 

In the yard of the machine-shops— 
you had to pass through this to get to 
the offices—there was a log hut filled 
and banked with sand. It was before 
this hut that the rifles and machine- 
guns were given the official test. Red 
flags were raised at all the entrances 
when the guns were going. Once a 
week laborers were sent to clean up 
hundreds of pounds of lead. This 
was shipped to the cartridge manufac- 
turers in the East. 

Elsie, observing that there were no 
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something. But where have I seen your 
mug before, Mr. Chemist? Somewhere, or 
I'll eat my hat. I'll trot along after you 
and see if you’ve got some other lodging 
I don’t know of.” 

Hercules—to carry on the simile—knew 
how to wait. It was nearly two o’clock 
when the chemist—the last of the five to 
leave—came out; he merely turned to the 
upstairs door and entered. Hercules fol- 
lowed noiselessly, hunting for a light under 
a door. When he found it he stooped to 
the keyhole, but the key obstructed this 
point of observation. He rose and pressed 
his ear against a panel of the door—and 
suddenly began to sniff cautiously. With 
catlike tread he retraced his steps to the 
street. 

“Well, I guess that’ll do for tonight. 
If I could remember where I’ve seen your 
mug before, Mr. Brunner, it might help a 
lot. ‘Soup’ or I’ll never trust my smeller 
again. But where does this redhead come 
in? That’s what is getting my goat. 
What’s his game? He’s never spoken to 
any of these guys. Well, time’ll tell. It’s 
a fine mix-up. ... Say, whadda yuh 


red flags in evidence, started across 
the yard toward the offices. She was just 
about to pass the hut when she heard 
voices — those of the laborers who were 
digging up the cartridge lead. 

“Pick it up!” said a cold, authoritative 
voice. 

“Vot! Bick oop dot rakg? Nod mooch, 
yong feller!” 

“Pick it up—quick!” 

Elsie, curious, peeked around the corner 
of the hut. Her heart jumped, stood still, 
then pumped so violently that for a mo- 
ment the buildings seemed to lean in vari- 
ous directions as if weary of the eternal 
grind going on inside them. There was no 
mistaking that face now, that conspicuous 
head of hair. The man was Richard Car- 
michael]. But what, in Heaven’s name, was 
he doing here, a laborer, the lowest paid 
among three thousand? Prudence sug- 
gested that she run before he could observe 
her, but the picture in which Carmichael 
was the most compelling subject fascinated 
her. She wanted to learn what it was he 
was ordering picked up. 

A little way back from where he stood 
was a_broad-shouldered, thick-chested 


FOR several nights Elsie had ob- 
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man in the forties. His face wore a curious, 
puzzled expression, and he was nibbling a 
black mustache. In the center of the pic- 
ture was a huge, tow-headed man. He was 
grinding something under his heel. From 
the red and blue of it Elsie gathered that 
it was a flag, her own. 

“Once more, will you pick that up?” 

“T will—nod!” The giant spat con- 
temptuously. 

Elsie could not see clearly what followed, 

but she saw the giant stagger back and go 
sprawling into the sand. He was on his 
feet instantly, bellowing. Three times he 
was driven back—miraculously, Elsie 
thought, since the man was a_ head 
taller than Carmichael and easily fifty 
pounds heavier. The third 
time the man did not get up. 
The victor rushed over, dug his 
fingers into the thick, straw- 
colored mop, and dragged the 
man over to the flag. 

“Will you pick up ‘that 
flag ?’’ Carmichael’s voice 
was now singularly free from 
passion. 

Beaten, cowed, and bewil- 
dered, the man obeyed. He 
obeyed because it was written 
in his blood to bend to any 
authority that was backed by 
might. 

Carmichael dusted the flag 
carefully, folded it, and put it 
in a pocket. ‘Anybody any- 
thing to say?” he asked 
curtly. 

“VYe-ah!” said the man 
with the stubbly black mus- 
tache. ‘Suppose we dig 
some more 0’ this lead.” 

Some of the men laughed, 
and the crisis was past. 

Elsie went far around the 

hut under the machine-shop 
windows. The men were al- 
ready on their hands and 
knees in the sand pile, and 
they did not notice her. 
Richard Carmichael, Richard 
Carmichael! A few minutes 
later she stopped on the 
threshold of her father’s pri- 
vate office thunderstruck. 
What in the world was it she 
had come to see her father 
about? The thing had gone 
from her mind completely! 


O* the third night after this 
episode of the sand pile, 
Carmichael entered his room 
about a quarter after twelve. 
He had the rear room on the 
second floor over a grocery 


shop. There was a small 
bow-window on the east side. 
A pair of dilapidated silk cur- 
tains—relics of some past 
glory—hung before this win- 
dow and served to keep out 
the sun in the morning. 
Carmichael lighted the ker- 
osene lamp, filled his pipe, and 
began to smoke. He was 
breathing hard, like a spent 
swimmer. He sat down, 
stretched out his weary legs, 
and sighed. All at once an 
ominous grimness overcast his 


face. He took out his auto- 
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matic and said quietly, “Come out from 
behind those curtains, my broad-footed 
friend, and come hands first!” 

The man behind the curtains knew all 
about voices, and he decided to obey at 
once. He stood forth blinking, his hands 
extended. 

“Vou?” 

“Ve-ah! 
soon.” 

“‘What are you doing in my room?” 

“Visiting. Better put down that gun. 
You won’t shoot now. All I want is a 
little ordinary gabfest, Mr. Carmichael.” 

“Carmichael?” echoed the other. 

“Ve-ah. Richard Carmichael, late 
captain in the United States Army, at- 


I wasn’t expecting you so 


Elsie must have read the telegram a thousand times. 


35 
tached to the Ordnance Department at 
Washington. That’s your card. There’s 
more on the back.” 

‘‘ And who might you be?” tranquilly. 
““My name is William Haggerty, of the 
New York detective force—out o’ bounds, 
as you might say, but still legally and offi- 
cially within my rights. I suppose I’ve 
got a right to spend my vacation—August 
—just as I please. So I thought I’d spend 
it out here, seeing that Colonel Spurlock 
made a nice business proposition. Of 
course it’s all sub-rosy, as they say.” 
Carmichael laid down the automatic— 
conveniently near, however. “Sit down.” 
“Thanks. I’m going to ask you a few 
questions, but (Continued on page 140) 


“Carmichael was one 


of the most loyal men I ever knew, but no one seems able to solve the riddle” 





LMOST all of us 

indulge in an 

occasional game 

of blind man’s 
buff when we try to find 
the author behind a story. 
It’s a fascinating game— 
this one of trying to match 
personalities and _ faces 
with the stories people 
write, but there’s a great 
deal of risk in it. You are 
apt to go wide of the mark. 
You. have probably won- 
dered, for instance, about 
Ruth Sawyer, author of 
“The Man Who Feared 
Sleep” in the May Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING and_ of 
“Old King Cole” in this 
issue, and of other de- 
lightful Sheila O’Leary 
stories tocome. You must 
have hazarded a_ guess 
about I. A. R. Wylie, who 
wicte the Sixpenny Wizard 
stories; about William 
Johnston, best known to 
our readers as author of 
“Limpy”’; about Ida M. 
Evans, who writes a story 
in this issue that is so 
much a slice of real life 
that you can’t help guess- 
ing that she has been in 
some of the situations she 
pictures so vividly; about 
Kathleen Norris, author 
of “Birthright” and of 
“Sisters,” a new serial of 
intensely dramatic inter- 
est which begins in this issue. We were 
so sure you must be wondering, that we 
asked these authors to send us their pic- 
tures and tell you something about them- 
selves. This is what Ruth Sawyer—Mrs. 
A. C. Durand in real life—wrote: 

There were three things in the begin- 
ning of her life for which Ruth. Sawyer 
has been extraordinarily thankful: the 
early inoculation of fairies by an Irish 
nurse, the generous diet of Scotch oatmeal, 
and the blood inheritance from a Lexing- 
ton Minute-man. It is what you might 
call a well-balanced ration to grow on. 
Irish fairies for imagination and humor, 
Scotch oatmeal for a good constitution and 
plenty of common sense, and a hold-the- 
road-at-any-price faculty in your blood. 

There have been threatened stretches of 
road a plenty in her life; but that has only 
gone to make the road more interesting 
and worth the tramping—and_ holding. 
The first threatened bit was the matter 
of an education. The time for it came 
along when the Sawyer cupboard went as 


suddenly and completely bare as the his- 
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torical Hubbard’s. With the untiring help 
and encouragement of her mother she 
somehow managed a normal training and 
later a university degree from Columbia. 
This education, to be sure, stretched over 
a desultory period of years interspersed 
with a heterogeneous collection of odd jobs 
to keep the kettle boiling. With the divine 
—but appalling-—assurance of youth she 
did anything from painting dancing favors 
and entertaining at children’s parties to 
running day nurseries and tutoring. Yes, 
and even singing. Then came the second 
stretch of road. She found she had not 
enough voice to do anything big musically, 
nor enough educational inclination to 
teach. She was far more interested in the 
personalities of her children and the de- 
veloping of their hearts and their fancies 
than wrestling with their minds; and so 
she plunged into story-telling. 

Those were lean years, when she and her 
mother could often see the bottom of the 
pot, and their hopes burned higher and 
brighter than the fire on their hearth. 
For that time she gave away her stories to 


At home, Ruth Sawyer is 
Mrs. A. C. Durand, first of 
all the mother of two small 
persons and then a writer 


any group she could get to 
listen—to. hospitals,  set- 
tlements, orphan asylums, 
and churches, while slowly 
and most painfully she 
gathered in the knowledge 
of how to tell stories and 
how to know a good story 
to tell. After this the pot 
began to simmer blithely, 
and there was generally 
enough in it to share with 
a neighbor. In a short 
time she found the need of 
writing her own stories, 
and that led to Ireland, to 
more fairies, wishing-rings, 
and make-believe, and a 
firm faith that the best 
and the finest in the world 
is bound to rise to the top. 

That was ten years ago. 
Since then she has mar- 
ried and started two more 
small bits of humanity 
along the road of Irish 
fairies and Scotch oatmeal. 
She finds this one of the 
most absorbing progresses 
she has yet undertaken, 
and the time for writing 
shrinks proportionally. 

She has two dominating 
crotchets or hobbies—call 
them what you will. The 
first is her husband’s pro- 
fession—he is an eye spe- 
cialist; and there is more 
rejoicing in the household 
over the mending with 
right glasses of some dis- 
couraged, worn-out physical wreck than 
there would be over the possible publish- 
ing of a “best-seller.” And the other 
crotchet is her point of view regarding 
stories. 

If a man or woman is blessed with a 
penetrative imagination—the kind that 
can play far out across the world and show 
up people and places and happenings 
clear and strong for others to see—they 
must owe some degree of responsibility 
and discrimination to the world at large 
as to just what they intend showing up. 
If you are fortunate enough to own a spot- 
light, of course you can play it on anything 
that exists—and there is a lot that is sor- 
did and filthy and deplorable everywhere. 
But why focus on that? Why not play 
on until you can throw before the eyes 
eternally watching something that will 
stir the heart to warmer, braver, gladder 
feelings, and the brain to a sane ideal- 
ism? 

Just now she is feeling this stronger 
than ever. Her husband has gone into 
the medical corps of the army; she is 
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We are delighted to present to 
you Miss Ida A. R. Wylie above 


facing with thousands of other 
wives the loneliness and the 
problems of bringing up her 
babies alone. She is throwing 
her whole heart into doing her 
bit in the way of food and fuel 
economy and into being a 
cheery and helpful member of 
her community. But if she 
could have the wish that lies 
closest to her heart—leaving 
out, of course, the wish “for 
peace—it would be to have the 


It is “pleasant and 
astonishing,” says 
Mrs. Norris, to find 
oneself an author 
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time and the inspiration to 
write one story that for half 
an hour would make the 
whole war-racked world for- 
get their heavy cares and 
laugh the foolish, care-free 
laugh of the little children 
they were, once upon a time. 


“es thought I. A. R. 
Wylie was a man!”’ ex- 
claimed one Goop HovseE- 
KEEHING reader when she 
saw the picture of the girl in 
the left-hand corner of this 
page. When we asked Miss 
Wylie to tell us about herself 
she sent us the following 


A man with the heart of a 
real boy is William Johnston 


From wholesale 
story writing went Ida M. Evans 





millinery to 


biography, all full of surprises 
and beginning with one of the 
biggest—considering the writer 
isawoman. For tothe Editor’s 
delicately veiled inquiry she re- 
plied frankly: 

“The horrid truth is that I 
am thirty-two, but as an au- 
thor, I feel a great deal older 
than that, because I have been 
making up stories for as long 
as I can remember. However, 
to (Continued on page 133) 
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“You’re all right and happy now,” 
protested Hippy, “but whatcha going to 
do when you’re old, my good wom- 
an? Going to an Old Ladies’ Home?” 


HE Royal Navarre Fur Shop 
whose right-hand window tempt- 
ingly turns its kolinsky capes 
towards busy adjacent Wabash 

Avenue and whose left-hand deftly dangles 
its ermine stoles towards the Wabash’s 
classier sister street, the great State, was 
rather bored than otherwise when Mabel 
Wessenson added her lank, countrified, 
brown-haired young self to its salesforce. 
Which addition took place some fourteen 
years or so before one Kulturist hotly 
started to tie his imperial mustache ends 
around a startled world. 

Mabel had been born and had spent all 
her eighteen years in a small town called 
Souciborough, which was situated where 
it could see its sunsets reflected redly in 
the waters of the Wabash River. 

She had round blue eyes, red-rimmed 
for a long while with homesickness, large 
wrists, chafed and redder than a city 
salesperson’s cuffs are wont to enwrap, a 
graduation diploma from Souciborough’s 
ninth grade, and she wore a darkish green 
worsted, long-skirted dress bought by the 
yard in Souciborough. 

“And five times in three days I’ve told 
her which are the near-marten muffs, and 


which near-sable, and which plain skunk,” 
38 
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pettishly complained Melba Varnskey, the 
third day after she came. ‘She remem- 
bers like the waiter brings another pat of 
butter when your gentleman friend don’t 
tip him!” ‘ 

Melba herself had been born somewhere 
on West Madison Street and had learned 
her multiplication tables running cash. 
Her tight-marcelled black hair covered a 
mass of matter that was far too gray for 
any seventeen-year-old maiden to possess 
seemingly. Her long earrings were the 
last jingling word in jet, and her chic 
shirtwaist held every one of the many 
Gibson knife-plaits made sacred by fashion 
that winter. 

“Oh, I saw!” sighed Johanna Samson, 
who had been head of some fur shop or 
other so long that some nights she almost 
forgot to take her spare, taffeta-tailored 
self home to her rooming-house. ‘But 
what can I do?” in exasperation. ‘My 
widowed second cousin owes more than 
two months’ room rent to the girl’s aunt 
on Dearborn Avenue. So I have to be the 
goat and give her a job when she comes to 
town! And a lot of thanks I’ll get,” with 
thin-lipped pessimism, ‘‘when old Joseph 
Kumpischi at the end of the season yanks 
me over the coals ’cause the force’s sales 
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don’t make 
total!’ 
Then, with impatient 
patience, she stalked across 
the room in time to restrain 
Mabel from sullenly urging 
a mink coattee on an of- 
fended, offensive matron 
who had asked to see the 
lynx collarettes advertised 
in the last noon edition. 
Mabel took the restraint, 
advice, and information 
limply. She, in turn, let 
it be known that she did 
not care greatly for the 
Royal Navarre shop. Or 
for the city holding it. 
“Back in Souciborough,”’ 
she announced with dig- 
nity, “‘merchants don’t dis- 
play so much stock. And 
customers don’t crowd in 
so fast. And so stores 
aren’t so stuffy, and clerks 
have more room to walk around in!” 

‘Doubtless!’ retorted Melba. 

“And the streets aren’t so filled—a lot 
of people don’t bump into you all the 
time,” accusingly, sniffing with dislike 
the heavy poppy-blossom perfume, twenty- 
nine cents per ounce, with which Melba 
kept her Gibson plaits drenched. 

“T bet!” giggled Cindy, a cash-girl, as 
she passed, half dropping in her mirth an 
armful of dyed cottontail scarfs. 

Mabel sent a prim, disapproving gaze 
after small Cindy’s grimy, gaunt back of 
neck. “And in Souciborough everything 
is cleaner than here! Grass, and steps of 
front porches, and people’s necks. There’s 
no soot. Nor street-car rumble,’’ sadly. 
“‘The noise here makes my head ache.” 

“Last night my gentleman friend took 
me to the swellest vaudeville perform- 
ance,” interrupted Blanche, the model, 
svelte and cornsilk-haired, as she paused 
to select carefully an effectively careless- 
looking broadtail wrap from a heap of im- 
portations. ‘Say, I gotta tell you girls 
about a banjo trio—” 

Mabel pursed her lips primly at the 
rouge spot that flared in each of Blanche’s 
plump cheeks, and broke in. ‘‘ Deacon 
Goll owns the Souciborough opera house, 
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and he never allows vaudeville perform- 
ances to be given in it,” primly, “but 
every one says that Frank Eldredge plays 
the banjo just as good as any one on the 
stage.” 

“Oh, I’d just love to hear Frank,” 
snapped Blanche, annoyed at the inter- 
ruption and the prim inflection. ‘Say, 
what do you do for amusement in that far 
country? The idea!” shrilly derisive. 
“Not allow vaudeville!” 

“We have sociables,” informed Mabel 
stoutly. ‘‘And picnics. And lawn-parties. 
Nelly Goll had eighteen Japanese lanterns 
at her party last August. The Goll lawn,” 
with wistful pride, ‘‘is big and smooth and 
has lots of rose-bushes. And we go buggy- 
riding.” There was a reminiscent little 
blush at this. ‘‘And there’s a b-band 
concert on Main Street every Wednesday 
night.” Over this last item Mabel’s lips 
trembled homesickly. 

Blanche, bored, strolled off. Melba, 
who could find nothing too scathing to 
say about her city of birth, but who al- 
lowed no mere small-towner to breeze in 
and say the same things, demanded cutting- 
ly as she three times showed the girl how 
to tag wolf collarettes for the next day’s 
sale: ‘‘Why doncha go back then? This 


town’s population is big enough not to 


need yuh!” 
“I’m going back,” said Mabel quickly. 
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She explained tearfully that, both parents 
being long dead and a married sister 
having perforce left Souciborough to 
follow a venturing husband far west, she 
herself had perforce been compelled to 
accept her Aunt Hannah’s invitation to 
find roof and part of a folding-bed here 
until—until— At this point a prim but 
warm pink spread itself over Mabel’s 
face. 

“Until what?” inquisitively demanded 
Melba. 

Until Frank Eldredge who clerked in the 
Goll furniture store got enough of a raise 
to marry on. 

“B-but that may not b-be for two or 
three years,” sobbed Mabel. 

“That’s too bad,” said Melba briefly. 
“But for the love of Mike, forget your 
troubles and help tag. And say—go a 
little easy with the water-works! Old 
Kumpischi’ll fire yuh if he comes along 
and catches you soppin’ his fur stock with 
tears.” 

But Mabel sobbed on. Finally Melba 
herself finished the tagging rather than 
handle any more tear-slushy collarettes. 

“Tt m-makes me f-feel so bad,” sobbed 
Mabel woefully, “to think of poor Frank 
w-walking down Main Street all alone 
every W-Wednesday night while the b-band 
plays! And my b-blue organdy dress is 
no g-good to me in this t-town at all.” 


a newspaper. 


at Melba’s inquisitive 
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Melba found Mabel sitting on the floor, 
fairly rocking herself back and forward in 
grief. Her hands clutched and crumpled | 
“Go away,” she sobbed i 
countenance 
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“Aw, cheer up, cynically advised 
Melba, chucking the last fur neck-piece 
on a rack. ‘Maybe he ain’t alone at all, 
at all! I bet yuh a real seal muff to a 
cottontail tippet that some pink or white- 
organdied person is right onhisarm. Aw, 
say!”’—with belated sympathy and a 
sudden fear of more tears—‘‘I was just 
jokin’!” 

“Joke all you like!” coldly permitted 
Mabel, wet eyes flashing. “But I'll let 
you know that Souciborough young men 
aren’t like the city men!”  Grief-red- 
rimmed gaze went scornfully across the 
room to Hippy Scholler, the junior buyer 
for the Royal Navarre establishment, a 
young man with a small, blond, tooth- 
brush mustache who just then was hold- 
ing Blanche, the model’s, white mani- 
cured hand and at the same time smiling 
flippantly over at marcelled-haired Melba. 
“In Souciborough,’ went on Mabel, 
warmly, ‘‘men aren’t untrue—like the 
ones here you read about in the papers. 
Except,” regretfully, “those like Harry 
Blaine who ran away to Alaska the week 
before he was to marry Alma Hertle, and 
Pete Tompkins who skipped town with 
forty dollars belonging to his uncle and a 
gold bracelet of Janet Brewell’s, and Jo 
Haverby who eloped with a married woman 
in Peoria while he was engaged to Laura 
Elkerly, and Will Jenkins who goes with—” 
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40 On the Banks of Wabash Avenue 


Melba interrupted suavely. ‘Except 
those who ain’t true, all the others there 
are true?” 

“Ves!” proudly. It must be admitted 
that in thoze early days Mabel Wessen- 
son’s sense of humor did not greatly top her 
knowledge of pelts. Again shesent a cold dis- 
approving glance at Hippy, who was laugh- 
ing uproariously at one of his own stories. 

But about five months later, when on 
account of the deacon-proprietor’s illness, 
young Eldredge, the clerk, was sent to 
Chicago wholesale houses to replenish a 
lessening stock, even pert Melba, critical 
as only West-Madison-born can be, ad- 
mitted that Mabel had not exaggerated 
her young man’s good points. 

He was a tall chap, with very 
cool, knowing gray eyes and 
well-built shoulders which a 
nobby though inexpensive gray 
overcoat fitted unusually well. 

“Dunno as I’d mind comin’ 

from Souci-what’s-its-last-syl- 
lable myself,” murmured Melba 
to Johanna Samson, who sighed 
and rejoined, “‘Dear me, no. 
And I hope,” fervently, “the 
poor stupid girl soon goes back 
to marry him. Raising nice 
children for a nice young man 
like him is far better than work- 
ing here—especially as she can’t 
tell blue wolf from gray fox.” 

It was perhaps unfortunate 
for Mabel that Frank Eldredge 
had sent her no foreword of 
his coming. For if he had, he 
might not have dropped into the 
fur shop just a few minutes 
after Mabel, tear-disfigured and 
sullen, had been reprimanded 
bitterly by old Joseph Kum- 
pischi because she had unwit- 
tingly given a long ermine 
scarf to a crafty, stout, vaude- 
villian contralto at the marked- 
down price of mere white rabbit. 

“They were both white,” 
sniveled Mabel. ‘It’s awful 
hard to tell furs apart when 
they’re the same color.” 

‘““Ach, Gott in Himmel!” 
screamed old Joseph, threaten- 
ingly waving a lynx muff at 
her. ‘‘Where were you born, 
imbecile?” 

When Mabel Wessenson 
wept, like many women, she 
used her nose more than her 
tear-ducts, although she used 
the latter, too, quite freely. 

Now her nose, and eyelids, too, 
were that ugly red which sullen 
grief considers its own hue. 
And it had happened that in a 
morning’s handling of just-un- 
packed opossum coats her long, 
forlorn face, sallow and thinner 
after the months in the shop, 
had acquired three unsightly 
dye-streaks. Which did not 
beautify Mabel. Altogether, 
sullen, sobbing, sad, she was a 
perfect specimen of wretched- 
ness. Had any movie man been 
around (but this, of course, was 
before movie men came into 
being) he certainly would have 
grabbed her instantly, flat 
black shirtwaist, lank black 
skirt and all, as a marvelously 


true exponent of maidenhood all forlorn in 
a great city, and borne her off fast to his 
film-shop: 

But young Frank Eldredge did not 
grab her. He stood uncertain in the 
center front of the Royal Navarre shop, 
between a mound of squirrel capes and a 
hillock of marten muffs, and regarded her 
with oddly narrowed eyes. Possibly as 
environment Souciborough had been kinder 
to Mabel than the brisk Royal Navarre 
shop where svelte Blanche and smart little 
Melba flitted about in smart contrast to 
her long, lank gaucherie. 

But Mabel’s sullen woe changed to 
a gasp of joyous “Oh!” at sight of 
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— Miss Samson let her off early that 
ay. 

The evening was spent in the boarding. 
house parlor on Dearborn Avenue. He 
told her she looked sort of peaked. [ft 
was the cue for her to pour out all her woes, 
“T’m so homesick,” she sighed. “Oh 
Aunt Hannah is nice but—” Her round, 


red-rimmed, blue eyes frankly said “ Joye. . 


sick.” 

But he told her regretfully that Deacon 
Goll hadn’t yet raised him—even though 
trusting him to buy stock for the store, 

She had to send him back to his hotel] 
early. The two spinster saleswomen 
occupying the folding-bed in the parlor 
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Even pert Melba admitted that Mabel had not exaggerated her young man’s good 
girl soon goes back to marry him. Raising children for a nice young man is far bettet 
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liked te retire at ten o’clock at the latest. 
She suggested that she might get half the 
next day off, but he said he had to take an 
eatly morning train back to Souciborough. 

Mabel whimpered the next day to 
Melba. ‘Only one evening! And how I 
looked! I even had on my run-downest 
pair of shoes.” 

“How long have you been engaged to 
him?” idly asked Melba. 

A flush went sedately across Mabel’s 
sallow pallor. The months in the shop had 
made her sallowly pale; she had not been 
there long enough to acquire Melba’s or 
Blanche’s clear, decided pallor. ‘‘Oh,” 
she explained, ‘‘we’ve always lived next 
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Ida M. Evans 


door to each other. I don’t remember 
just when Frank got in the habit of bring- 
ing me home from different places—school 
entertainments and things like that.” 

“T see,”’ said Melba—to herself. 

It was nearly a year before he came to 
town again. In the year a sort of captious 
friendship had formed itself between Mabel 
and Melba. Which perhaps was the 
reason that Melba insisted that Mabel 
wear Melba’s new hat, willow plume 
adorned, when the young man came. A 
very willowy willow plume it was, which 
Melba had saved miserly for weeks to 
buy, and it was long, and cerise in color. 
Melba liked cerise, and there is no doubt 
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points. “And I hope,” sighed Johanna Samson fervently, “the poor stupid 
than working here—especially as she can’t tell blue wolf from gray fox” 


4! 
that it suited nicely her small, pert, round 
face and crisp, black, waved hair as nicely 
as pink strawberries suit cream. 

But unfortunately that same plume did 
not suit so well Mabel Wessenson’s longer, 
more melancholy face. In a little restau- 
rant around the corner of Wabash Avenue 
Frank Eldredge, in another newer gray 
overcoat, regarded its dangling filaments 
just above Mabel’s left cheek with peculiar 
interest. 

His look, for some reason, made the 
girl uncomfortable. To make conversa- 
tion that would break an awkward silence, 
she asked him wistfully what kind of 
hats the girls were wearing back home. 
And she gulped a little over the pronun- 
ciation of the last two words. ‘‘Why— 
Nelly Goll had a blue velvet tam-o’-shanter 
last Sunday,” carelessly. “I haven’t 
noticed any other girl’s hats.’ 

“Nelly would look nice in blue,’’ said 
Mabel, wistfully. ‘She hasn’t written to 
me, though, for a long time.” 

“‘Hasn’t she?” absently returned the 
young man. As on his first trip he had to 
get back without delay. 

Three months later Melba found Mabel 
sitting on the floor behind a heap of seal- 
ette coats in the farthest corner of the 
stock-room and fairly rocking herself 
back and forward in grief. Her hands 
clutched and crumbled a newspaper. 

“Go away,” she sobbed at Melba’s in- 
quisitive countenance, “or I'll throw 
this wooden coat-hanger at you.” 

Loftily but warily Melba hastened to 
obey. But later, while Mabel, sullen and 
red-rimmed of eyes, was listlessly holding 
forth some ten or eleven near-marten, 
near-sable, and plain skunk muffs for the 
finicky choice of a chunky, beturquoised 
manicurist, Melba craftily scooted back 
to examine the newspaper. She found it 
wadded under a sealette collar. It was the 
Souciborough Weekly Gazette. Melba un- 
wadded it and read on the front page: 

‘Last Wednesday evening the Souci- 
borough Baptist church was elegantly 
decorated with smilax, autumn leaves, and 
asters for the nuptials of two of our town’s 
most esteemed young people. In the 
presence of many friends and other towns- 
people Deacon Goll, esteemed president of 
our village board and also owner of Souci- 
borough’s excellent furniture store, led his 
youngest daughter, Nellie, down the 
smilax-festooned aisle to the soft strains 
of Mendelssohn’s well-known melody ren- 
dered most elegantly by the bride’s sister, 
who ever has been congratulated by all 
for her technique with the Baptist organ. 

“The bride was elegantly gowned in a 
white taffeta silk dress trimmed with 
white organdy flounces and white velvet 
rosettes to match the rosettes on her 
dainty white satin slippers. A long, most 
elegantly arranged, white silk chiffon veil 
set off beautifully her blond beauty. She 
carried also a shower bouquet of roses, 
smilax, and asters, arranged elegantly as 
only Souciborough’s esteemed florist, Peter 
Hertle, knows how to arrange those 
darlings of nature, as the poet once so 
elegantly christened flowers. 

“The groom, Frank Eldredge, long con- 
nected with the Souciborough Furniture 
Emporium and whom Souciborough es- 
teems one of her most promising young 
business pillars, was garbed in the con- 
ventional—”’ 

But no farther (Continued on page 161) 
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At 6A. M. the porter showed a Cossack soldier into my compartment. I sat up in my berth and let forth a I he 
flood of English. My protestations were useless; the soldier enjoyed my discomfiture. He took off his coat Stories 
and shoes, and climbed into the upper berth. Later I learned my fellow passengers thought me finicky, my disorder 
objection mere fussiness. Life had got down to the elementals. There was no room for conventions, and I ing in t] 
had better stay at home if I was so particular. I swallowed hard and tried to adjust myself to new standards without 
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LEFT Peking in the evening. The 

train bounced and joggled over the 

uneven road-bed. Shrill Chinese 

chatter penetrated every corner of 
the train. 

The next day the walled towns with 
their narrow alleys disappeared; the hills 
vanished, the land flattened, mud huts 
filled the horizon. At Mukden we en- 
tered Japanese territory. Then came a 
night on a Japanese train. It was a train 
de luxe, an advertisement on the part of 
Japan of her competence, a sort of ‘See 
how good it is to be ruled by us!” I had 
a compartment to myself and a real bed 
with dazzling white linen sheets. But 
this ride on the one luxurious train of my 
trip was brief. In the morning we arrived 
at a small frontier town and boarded a 
dingy, dirty, Russian train. Despite the 
dirt I felt out of the East, back in the 
West. The Russian language is as un- 
intelligible as the Chinese, but it has a 
familiar note, just as the rough log houses 
in place of mud and stone huts, and the 
long, belted, fur-lined coat and fur cap 
instead of the pigtail and shirt, bring one 
back with a rush from queer customs and 
mysticism to a crude but modern civiliza- 
tion. 

At seven in the evening we reached 
Harbin and Siberia. Here I was to catch 
the Vladivostok express for Petrograd. 
The temperature had dropped 30 degrees; 
it was dark and cold as I stepped into the 
large waiting-room. The warmth of the 
place was grateful, but the relief was 
momentary, the air was so foul. Sprawled 
over the floor, on the benches, in the 
chairs, were hundreds of Russian refugees. 
There wasn’t an unoccupied floor spot. 
Women and babies lay flat upon their 
backs with their bags as head-rests. Dirty 
Russian soldiers sat upon curled-up legs, 
and smoked and spat upon the floor, and 
littered the place with cigarette butts. 
Rough-looking Cossacks with unshaven 
faces, armed and knived, pushed their 
way in and out of the crowded room. The 
Russian revolution had descended upon 
me. I shrank back frightened. All 
around me was a babble of voices, but not 
one word could I understand. It was 
seven, and I had had no food since one 
o'clock. In the far end of the room was a 
tefreshment counter, but the crowd was 
too dense to reach it. I searched for a 
place to sit, but there was none to be 
had even on the floor. I stood on one 
foot and then on the other. Two hours 
crawled by. The bulletin board showed 
the Petrograd train was many hours late. 
I could endure the discomfort no longer. 
I struggled to the door. 

_ It was dangerous to leave the station. 
Stories had reached me in China of the 
disorder in Harbin. There had been shoot- 
ing in the streets, and hardly a day passed 
Without some killing. Chinese, Russians, 


Came to 
By Madeleine Z. Doty 


Around-the-World Treveler for Good Housekeeping 


OING around the world in these 

troublous times is something for a 
woman to boast about. Miss Doty did it 
and is safely home. She crossed Siberia 
in a train that started half a night late 
on its twelve day trip. The Americans 
she expected to meet failed to come. 
She found herself the only American 
woman on the long trail, and an all-Russian 
Cossack assigned to the upper berth in her 
stateroom. How she found a friend among 
those strangers is her own story—a story 
of difficulties and illness and danger, all 
met with a gallant cheer and courage that 
thrill you through and through. And the 
journey was made with the one purpose of 
reaching a place more dangerous than all 
the rest—Petrograd, the center of the Bol- 
Shevitk revolution. Of her adventures in 
Petrograd Miss Doty will write next month. 


and Japanese filled the town, no one was 
in control, the Foreign Legations remained 
under cover. But bad air, hunger, and 
fatigue drove me forth. Instinct said the 
Chinaman was to be trusted. I hailed a 
tickshaw and climbed in. There is one 
word common to all lands. “Hotel,” I 
said. We slipped out into the dark night. 
Soon I was at Harbin’s one hotel. That 
place, like the station, bulged with human- 
ity. Beds filled the corridors. Russia was 
spewing forth an endless stream. Even 
here my English tongue brought no re- 
sponse till a young man in European dress 
stepped forward. I had asked for the 
British Legation. ‘‘Let me take you 
there,” he said. ‘‘I have an automobile.” 
Trust is a prime requisite for travel in 
warring Europe. I gladly accepted. A 
quick, breathless ride in the winter night 
set me before the house of the English 
Consul. But my reception by the young 
secretary was not cordial. Life was dif- 
ficult and dangerous, strange women an 
added responsibility, my supperless con- 
dition a vexation, for the young man had 
nothing to offer. We chatted for a couple 
of hours. At eleven my companion in- 
sisted on seeing me to my train. We de- 
serted the sidewalk and took to the snow- 
covered road. 

“It is safer,” said my companion, “for 
there has been much shooting lately.” 

It was a mile to the station. The night 
air bit, and my feet grew numb. When 
we arrived we learned to our dismay the 
train was still hours late. It wouldn’t 
arrive before two A.M. I was faint from 
hunger. I clamored for food. Reluctantly 
my companion set out with me for the 
hotel. A hard piece of bread, a stale egg, 
and a weak cup of tea gave me back a 
little courage. I begged my companion 
to go home and to bed. But his sporting 
blood was up. He insisted on seeing the 
thing through. We returned to the sta- 
tion. We crowded into the packed build- 
ing and found standing room near the 
door. One o’clock came and went. Rough- 
looking Russian soldiers gazed suspici- 
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ously at the neat khaki-clad Englishman 
beside me and brushed rudely against 
him. He swung his cane nonchalantly 
and looked uneasily about. Minute after 
minute crept by. Two o’clock came, then 
two-thirty and the shrill whistle of a train. 

I bade my companion goodby and 
staggered up the steps of a first-class state 
car. Would my berth reservation be cor- 
rect? A thickset man in a Russian blouse 
unlocked a stateroom door. I was too 
tired to notice my surroundings. The 
grimy dirt of the floor, the gray sheets 
went unheeded. My heart rejoiced at the 
unoccupied upper berth, and I flung off 
my clothes and dropped into bed. The 
seclusion and rest were heavenly, but a 
wave of loneliness swept over me. Was 
there any one on the train who spoke 
English? Had the members of the Y. M. 
C. A., or the American correspondent 
whom I expected caught this train? 
Should I find them in a neighboring car? 
Then I smiled. I remembered the letter 
the Editor of Goop HousEKEEPING had 
given me. It was a letter “‘To whom it 
may concern.” It was the last sentence 
in the letter which made me chuckle. It 
said, ‘‘Goop HOUSEKEEPING can vouch 
for the character of the bearer of this 
note and will be responsible for her actions 
and conduct throughout her journey.” 
Poor Editor! To vouch for a stray woman 
in turbulent Russia! I chuckled again 
and dropped asleep. 

It was six A.M. when I awoke with a 
start. My stateroom door had been flung 
open. The Russian porter was showing 
a Cossack soldier into my compartment. 
I sat up in my berth and let forth a flood 
of English; I gesticulated wildly, but the 
Russians only shook their heads. Then 
the Cossack dismissed the porter, closed 
the door, and locked it. Tales of Cossack 
brutality surged through my mind. I 
felt for my money under my pillow. My 
heart beat violently. The soldier was 
distinctly disagreeable. He saw my dis- 
comfiture and enjoyed it. He gathered 
up my scattered garments and flung them 
into my berth. Then he slowly took off 
his coat and shoes and climbed into the 
upper berth. I heard him making his 
preparations for sleep. I listened breath- 
lessly till all was still. Then I stealthily 
began to put on my clothes. When 
dressed in my coat and skirt I crawled 
out of the lower berth and stood up. The 
soldier was lying above me with eyes wide 
open. He had a cigarette between his 
lips. He puffed at it leisurely and grinned 
at me amusedly. A wave of resentment 
seized me, but I picked up my comb and 
brush and began quickly to do up my hair. 
My hand trembled. Then suddenly I 
remembered the Editor’s letter, ‘‘We will 
be responsible for her actions and con- 
duct throughout her journey.” My lips 
twitched; laughter (Continued on page 121) 
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Sw 
em 
Oi crept back carefully to th’ bottles, an’ seated mysilf in th’ cinter av thim, an’ thim goin’ round me continuous. By pre- 
tindin’ indifference t’ thim, an’ springin’ at thim whin they was off their gyuard, Oi was able t’ catch thim wan at a toime 


Mrs. 


Dugan’s Discovery 
By Ellis Parker Butler 


Illustrated by F. Strothmann 


AN day whin Oi was afther rum- 
magin’ in me cellar, Oi found 
wan dozen champagne bottles 
goin’ t’ waste, an’ ’twas a pity 

t’ see thim go t’ waste. Oi tuck a look 
at thim an’ Oi seen they was all in good 
condition, excipt they was full av cham- 
pagne-wather. Puttin’ th’ twilve bottles 
t’ wan soide, Oi went inta th’ back yar-r-d, 
where th’ grapevine do be, an’ from th’ 
grapevine Oi tuck wan av thim long curly 
tendrils. A frind av mine so happened 
t’ be th’ prisidint av th’ United States 
Steel Company, an’ Oi sint him th’ 
long, curly tendril from th’ grapevine, 
an’ Oi said, ““Wud he mek me a dupli- 
cate av it in timpered steel?” Shure, he 
was glad t’ accommydate me, because 
wance me old man was afther buyin’ a 
share av steel stock from him whin no 
wan seemed t’ want anny. 

’Twas not six weeks whin Oi resayved 
back from th’ prisidint av th’ steel trust 
th’ timpered steel imitation av th’ curly 
tendril av th’ grapevine. 

Onta th’ upper ind av this, an’ cross- 
ways, ’twas no thrick at all t’ fix a clothes- 
pin. Oi thin pressed th’ sharp point av 
th’ lower ind av th’ stee! tendril inta th’ 
cork av wan of th’ champagne bottles, an’ 
twisted th’ tendril around. Thin, by 
pullin’ sharp upward on th’ clothespin, 
an’ th’ same time houldin’ th’ bottle toight 
betwane me knees—which Oi had covered 
wid rosin to prevint th’ bottle slippin’— 
Oi drew out th’ cork. 
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Well, here it is. We're tired of making 
copies of it, so we reprint it for the third or 
fourth time. It was last published in rort, 
but we count that week an exceptional one 
wherein no request comes for a copy of it. 
Apparently itis in popular opinion the fun- 
niest thing this magazine has ever printed. 


Oi laid th’ cork t’ wan soide an’ emptied 
th’ contints av th’ bottle down th’ drain, 
excipt wan small tumblerful, which Oi 
drank. 

Oi thin removed th’ cork from another 
bottle, an’ emptied th’ contints down th’ 
drain, excipt a small tumblerful, which Oi 
also drank. 

Oi thin removed th’ cork from another 
bottle, an’ emptied th’ contints down th’ 
drain, excipt a small tumblerful, which Oi 
drank. 

Oi thin removed another bottle from th’ 
cork an’ emptied th’ drain down th’ con- 
tints, excipt a small tumblerful, which Oi 
drank. 

Oi thin removed—another drain from th’ 
contints—and—and—emptied th’ small 
cork down th’ tumblerful, excipt a bottle 

—which Oi drank. 

Oi thin bottled another small remove 
—from th’ tumbler—excipt a small cork- 
ful—which Oi drained—an’ contentsed 
th’ drank down th’ bottle. 

Oi thin tankled a bump from ’nother 
dottle an’—Oi mean Oi dunkled a tump 
from ’nother copple—you see, me frind, 
Qi mean Oi drankled a kump—Oi mean 


Oi cackled a—Oi mean Oi conkled—Oi— 
Oi—well, annyhow, Oi did it t’ all thim 
twilve bottles. 

Thim bottles was now all impty, an 
Oi steadied th’ house wid wan hand 
an’ counted th’ bottles wid th’ other. 
There was twinty-siven left out av th’ 
dozen. 

Thin Oi got me scrubbin’ brush an’ a 
pail av wather t’ clane th’ bottles, but t’ me 
surprise Oi found Oi cu’d not git th’ brush 
inta th’ neck av th’ bottles. Oi therefore 
turned th’ twinty-siven bottles wrong side 
out, an’ scrubbed thim well, an’ turned 
thim roight side out agin. 

Be this toime th’ house was revolvin’ 
rapid, an’ Oi sot on th’ floor an’ counted 
th’ bottles as they wint by. There was 
sixty-four av thim. Oi clumb t’ th’ 
kitchen table an’ produced out av th 
drawer th’ can-opener, on th’ hind legs av 


which was a glass cutter. Oi crept back | 


carefully t’ th’ bottles, an’ seated mysill 
in th’ cinter av thim, and thim gom 
round me continuous. By pretindin’ in- 
difference t’ thim, an’ springin’ at thim whin 
they was off their gyuard, Oi was able t 
catch thim wan at a toime. Whin Oi had 
thus caught a bottle, Oi held it firmly 
down—by lyin’ on it—an’ wid th’ glass 
cutter Oi cut off th’ bottom an’ th’ neck 
av it. These Oi put t’ wan soide, an 
what remained av th’ bottle made an €%- 
cellent lamp chimney. 

When Oi counted thim, Oi found i had 
sivinty-two! 
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Suddenly Doggie’s hatred reached the crisis of ferocity. He saw red. He seized a gilt music- 
stool and bashed the cabinet of little china dogs full in front. The glass flew into splinters 
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HEN Doggie, in dinner suit, Illustrated by corner of the sofa and joggled up and 
went downstairs, he found ates , : down like a child. “After all,” he said, 
Peggy alone in the drawing- r. K. Hanna “it’s good to sit on something squashy 
room. She gave him the kiss again and to see a pretty girl in a pretty 

of one accustomed to kiss him from child- ‘Already I’ve had to slit my waistcoat frock.” 

hood, and sat down again on the fender down the back. Poor old Peddle will “T’m glad you like this frock.” 

stool. have an apoplectic fit when he sees it. “New?” 

“Now you look more like a Christian I’ve grown a bit since these elegant rags She nodded. “Dad said it was too much 
gentleman,” she laughed. ‘Confess. It’s were made for me.” of a vanity for war time. You don’t 
much more comfortable than your “Tl faut souffrir pour etre beau,” said think so, do you?” 
wretched private’s uniform.” Peggy. “Tt’s charming,” said Doggie. “A 

‘I’m not quite so sure,” he said some- “Tt my being beau pleases you, Peggy, treat for tired eyes.”’ 





what ruefully, indicating his dinner jacket I'll suffer gladly. I’ve been in tighter “That’s just what I told Dad. What’s 
tightly constricted beneath the arms. places.” He threw himself down in the the good of women dressing in sacks tied 
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round the middle with a bit of string? 
When men come home from the front, 
they want to see their womenfolk looking 
pretty and dainty. That’s what they’ve 
come over for. It’s part of the cure. It’s 
the first time you’ve been a real dear, 
Marmaduke. ‘A treat for tired eyes.’ 
T’ll rub it into Dad hard.” 
Oliver came in—in_ khaki. 
jumped up and pointed to him. 
“Look here, Peggy. It’s the guard- 
room for me ” 


Doggie 


§ tiee laughed. ‘Where the dinnei 
kit I bought when I came home is now, 
God only can tell.” He turned to Peggy. 
“T did change, you know.” 

“That’s the pull of being a beastly 
major,” said Doggie. ‘They have heaps 
of suits. On the march there are motor 
lorries full of them. It’s the scandal of 
the army. The wretched Tommy has 
but one suit to his name. That’s why, 
sir, I’ve taken the liberty of appearing 
before you in outgrown multi.” 

“All right, my man,” said Oliver. 
“We'll hush it up and say no more about 
ey 

Then the dean and Mrs. Conover en- 
tered, and soon they went in to dinner. 
It was for Doggie the most pleasant of 
meals. He had the superbly healthy 
man’s whole-hearted or whole-stomached 
appreciation of unaccustomed good food 
and drink; so much so, that when the 
dean, after agonies of thwarted mastica- 
tion, said gently to his wife, “‘My dear, 
don’t you think you might speak a word 
in season to Peck”—Peck being the 
butcher—“‘and forbid him, under the 
Defense of the Realm Act, if you like, to 
deliver to us in the evening as mutton 
that which was in the morning a lusty 
sheep?” he stared at the good old man as 
though he were Vitellius in person. 
Tough? It was like milk-fatted baby. 
He was already devouring, like Oliver, 
his second helping. Then the dean, pledg- 
ing him and Oliver in champagne, apolo- 
gized: ‘I’m sorry, my dear boys, the 1904 
has run out, and there’s no more to be 
got. But the 1906, though not having the 
same quality, is quite drinkable.” Drink- 
able! It was laughing, dancing joy that 
went down their throats. 

So much for gross delights. There were 
others—finer. The charm to the eye of 
the table with its exquisite napery, and 
china, and glass, and silver, and flowers. 
The almost intoxicating atmosphere of 
peace and gentle living. The full, loving 
welcome shining from the eyes of the kind 
old dean, his uncle by marriage, and of the 
faded, delicate lady, his own flesh and 
blood, his mother’s sister. And Peggy, 
pretty, flushed, bright-eyed, radiant in 
her new dress. And there was Oliver. 

Most of all he appreciated Oliver’s 
comrade-like attitude. It was a recog- 
nition of him as a man and a soldier. In 
the course of dinner talk Oliver said, 
“J. M. T. and I have looked death in the 
face many a time—and really he’s a poor 
raw-head and bloody-bones sort of bogy, 
don’t you think so, old chap?” 

“Tt all depends on whether you’ve got 
a funk-hole handy,” he replied. 

But that was mere lightness of speech. 
Oliver’s inclusion of him in his remark 
shook him to the depths of his sensitive 
nature. The man who despises the petty 
feelings and frailties of mankind is doomed 
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to remain in awful ignorance of what 
there is of beauty and pathos in the lives 
of his fellow-creatures. After all, what 
did it matter what Oliver thought of him? 
Who was Oliver? His cousin—accident of 
birth—the black sheep of the family, now 
a major in a different regiment and a dif- 
ferent division. What was Oliver to him 
or he to Oliver? He had ‘‘made good” in 
the eyes of one whose judgment had been 
forged keen and absolute by heroic sorrows. 
What did any one else matter? But to 
Doggie the supreme joy of the evening 
was the knowledge that he had made good 
in the eyes of Oliver. Oliver wore on his 
tunic the mauve and white ribbon of the 
Military Cross. Honor where honor was 
due. But he, Doggie, had been wounded 
(no matter how), and Oliver frankly put 
them both on the same plane of achieve- 
ment, thus wiping away with generous 
hand all hated memories of the past. 

When the ladies had left the room, 
history repeated itself in that the dean 
was called away on business and the 
cousins were left alone together over their 
wine. Said Doggie, ‘“‘Do you remember 
the last time we sat at this table?” 

“Perfectly,” replied Oliver, holding up a 
glass of the old deanery port to the light. 
“You were horrified at my attempting to 
clean out my pipe with a dessert knife.” 

Doggie laughed. “After all, it was a 
filthy thing to do.” 

“JT quite agree with you. 
I’ve learned manners.” 

“You also made me squirm at the idea 
of scooping out Boches’ insides with 
bayonets.” 

“And you’ve learned not to squirm, so 
we’re quits.” 

“You thought me a rotten ass in those 
days, didn’t you?” 

Oliver looked at him squarely. “I 
don’t think it would hurt you now if I 
said that I did.” He laughed, stretched 
himself on his chair, thrusting both hands 
into his trouser pockets. ‘‘In many ways 
it’s a jolly good old war, you know—for 
those that pull through. It has taught us 
both a lot, Marmaduke.” 


Since then 


OGGIE wrinkled his forehead in his 

half-humorous way. ‘‘I wish it would 
teach people not to call me by that silly 
name.” 

“T have always abominated it, as you 
may have observed,” said Oliver. “But 
in our present polite relations, old chap, 
what else is there?” 

“You ought to know.” 

Oliver stared at him. 
mean—?” 

“Ves, I do.” 

“But you used to loathe it, and I went 
on calling you Doggie because I knew you 
loathed it. I never dreamed of using it 
now.” 

“T can’t help it,” replied Doggie. ‘The 
name got into the army and has stuck to 
me right through, and now those I love 
and trust most in the world, and who love 
and trust me, call me ‘Doggie,’ and I 
don’t seem to be able to answer to any 
other name. So although I’m only a 
Tommy, and you're a devil of a swell of a 
second in command, yet if you want to be 
friendly, well—” 

Oliver leaned forward quickly. “Of 
course I want to be friends, Doggie, old 
chap. As for major and private—when 
you pass me in the street you’ve got to 


“Vou don’t 


salute me, and that’s all there is to it~ 
but otherwise it’s all rot. And now we've 
got to the heart-to-heart stage, don’t you 
think you’re a bit of a fool?” 

“I know it,” said Doggie cheerfully, 
“The army has drummed that into me, at 
any rate.” 

“‘T mean in staying in the ranks. Why 


don’t you apply for the Cadet Corps and . 


so get through to a commission again?” 

Doggie’s brow grew dark. “TI had al] 
that out with Peggy long ago—when 
things were perhaps somewhat different 
with me. I was sore all over. I dare say 
you can understand. But now there are 
other reasons, much stronger reasons. The 
only real happiness I’ve had in my life has 
been asa Tommy. The only real friends 
I’ve ever made in my life are Tommies, 
I’ve found real things as a Tommy, and 
I’m not going to start all over again to 
find them in another capacity.” 

“You wouldn’t have to start all over 
again,” Oliver objected: 


“CO yes, I should. Don’t run away 
with the idea that I’ve been turned 
by a miracle into a brawny hero. I’m not 
anything of the sort. To have to lead men 
into action would be a holy terror. The 
old dread of seeking new paths still acts, 
you see. I’m the same Doggie who would 
not go out to Huaheine with you. Only 
now I’m a private, and I’m used to it. I 
love it, and I’m not going to change to 
the end of the whole gory business. Of 
course Peggy doesn’t like it,” he added 
after a sip of wine. “But I can’t help 
that. It’s a matter of temperament and 
conscience—in a way, a matter of honor.” 

‘‘What has honor got to do with it?” 
asked Oliver. 

“T’ll try to explain. It’s somehow this 
way. When I came to my senses after 
being chucked for incompetence—that was 
the worst thing I ever went through in my 
life—and I enlisted, I swore that I would 
stick it as a Tommy without anybody’s 
sympathy, least of all that of the folks 
here. And then I swore I’d make good to 
myself asa Tommy. I was just beginning 
to feel happier when that infernal Boche 
sniper knocked me out for a time. So 
Peggy or no Peggy, I’m going through 
with it. I suppose I’m telling you all this 
because I should like you to know.” 

He passed his hand, in the familiar 
gesture, from back to front of his short- 
cropped. hair. 

Oliver smiled at the reminiscence of the 
old disturbed Doggie, but he said very 
gravely: ‘I’m glad you’ve told me, old 
man. I appreciate it very much. I’ve 
been through the ranks myself and know 
what it is—the bad and the good. Many 
a man has found his soul that way.” 

“What!” cried Doggie, starting to his 
feet. “Do you say that too?” 

‘“*Who else said it?”’ 

The quick question caused the blood to 
rush to Doggie’s face. Oliver’s keen, 
half-mocking gaze held him. He cursed 
himself for an impulsive idiot. The true 
answer to the question would be a confes- 
sion of Jeanne. The scene in the kitchen 
of Frelus swam before his eyes. He 
dropped into his chair again with a laugh. 
“Oh, some one out there—in another 
heart-to-heart talk. As a matter of fact, 
I think I said it myself. It’s odd you 
should have used the same words. Any- 
how, you’re the only other person who has 
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There came a sudden hard look into Peggy’s eyes. “Fighting? Do you mean to say you’ve been fighting with 


a common man like Chipmunk?” 


hit on the truth as far as I’m concerned. 
Finding one’s soul is a bit high-falutin— 
but that’s about the size of it.” 

“Peggy hasn’t hit on the truth, then?” 
Oliver asked, with curious earnestness, 
the shade of mockery gone. 

“The war has scarcely touched her yet, 
you see,” said Doggie. He rose, shrinking 
Irom discussion. ‘Shall we go in?” 

_In the drawing-room they played bridge 
till the ladies’ bedtime. The dean, 
coming in, played the last rubber. 

“I hope you'll be able to sleep in a 


common or garden bed, Marmaduke,” 
said Peggy, and kissed him a perfunctory 
good-night. 

“T have heard,” remarked the dean, 
“that it takes quite a time to grow accus- 
tomed to the little amenities of civiliza- 
tion.” 

“That’s quite true, Uncle Edward,” 
laughed Doggie. “I’m terrified at the 
thought of the silk pajamas Peddle has 
prescribed for me.” 

“Why?” Peggy asked bluntly. 

Oliver interposed laughing, his hand on 


“We're the best of friends now,” said Doggie. 


“We understand each other” 


Doggie’s shoulder. “Tommy’s accus- 
tomed to go to bed in his day-shirt.” 

“How perfectly disgusting!” cried Peggy 
and swept from the room. 

Oliver dropped his hand and looked 
somewhat abashed. “I’m afraid I’ve 
been and gone and done it. I’m sorry. 
I’m still a barbarian South Sea Islander.” 

“T wish I were a young man,” said the 
dean, moving from the door and with his 
courtly gesture inviting them to sit, 
“and could take part in these strange 


hardships. This question of night attire, 
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for instance, has never struck me before. 
The whole thing is of amazing interest. Ah, 
what it is to be old! If I were young, I 
should be with you, cloth or no cloth, in 
the trenches.” The old dean looked at 
his watch. ‘Dear, dear! Past eleven. 
I wish I could sit up talking to you boys, 
but I start my day’s work at eight o’clock. 
If you want anything, you’ve only got to 
ring. Good-night. It is one of the proud- 
est days of my life to have you both here 
together.” 

His courtly charm seemed to linger in 
the room after he had left. 

“He’s a dear old chap,” said Oliver. 

“One of the best,” said Doggie. 

“It’s rather pathetic,” said Oliver. 
“In his heart he would like to play the 
devil with the bishops and kick every able- 
bodied parson into the trenches—there 
are thousands of them that don’t need 
any kicking and, on the contrary, have 
been kicked back—but he has become 
half petrified in the atmosphere 
of this place. It’s lovely to 
come to as a sort of funk-hole 
of peace—but my holy aunt!— 
What the blazes are you laugh- 
ing at?” 

‘I’m only thinking of a beast 
of a boy here who used to say 
that,” replied Doggie. 

“Oh!” said Oliver, and he 
grinned. ‘Anyway, I was only 
going to remark that if I 
thought I was going to spend 
the rest of my life here, I'd 
paint the town vermilion for a 
week and then cut my throat.” 

“T quite agree with you,” 
said Doggie. 

‘‘What are you going to do 
when the war’s over?” 

“Who knows what he’s going 
to do? What are you going to 
do? Fly back to your little 
Robinson Crusoe Durdlebury 
of a Pacific island? I don’t 
think so.”’ 

Oliver stuck his pipe on the 
mantelpiece and his hands on 
his hips and made a stride to- 
wards Doggie. ‘‘Confound you, 
Doggie! How did you guess 
what I’ve scarcely told myself, 
much less another human 
being?” 

“You yourself said it was a 
good old war and had taught 
us a lot of things.”’ 

“Tt has,” said Oliver. ‘‘But I never ex- 
pected to hear Huaheine called Durdle- 
bury by you, Doggie. Oh, Lord! I must 
have another drink. Where’s your glass? 
Say when.” 

They parted for the night the best of 
friends. 

Doggie, in spite of the silk pajamas, and 
the soft bed, and the blazing fire in his 
room—he stripped back the light-exclud- 
ing curtains forgetful of Defense of the 
Realm Acts, and opened all the windows 
wide to the horror of Peddle in the morn- 
ing—slept like an unperturbed dormouse. 
When Peddle woke him, he lay drowsily 
while the old butler filled his bath and 
fiddled about with drawers. At last 
aroused, he cried out, ‘‘What the dickens 
are you doing?” 

Peddle turned with an injured air. “TI 
am matching your ties and socks for your 
bottle-green suit, sir.”’ 
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Doggie leaped out of bed. ‘You dear 
old idiot, I can’t go about the streets in 
bottle-green suits. I’ve got to wear my 
uniform.” 

He dismissed the old man, dressed and 
went downstairs. The dean had break- 
fasted at seven. Peggy and Oliver were 
not yet down for the nine o’clock meal. 
Doggie strolled about the garden and 
sauntered round to the stable-yard. There 
he encountered Chipmunk in his shirt- 
sleeves, sitting on a packing-case and 
polishing Oliver’s leggings. He raised an 
ugly, clean-shaven mug and scowled be- 
neath his bushy eyebrows at the newcomer. 

“Morning, mate!” said Doggie pleas- 
antly. 

“Morning,” said Chipmunk, resuming 
his work. 

Doggie turned over a stable bucket and 
sat down on it and lit a cigarette. “‘Glad 
to be back?” 

Chipmunk poised the cloth on which he 
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FROM HOME 


By Eric P. Dawson 
Lieutenant, R. N. V. R. 


Wier like a sable pall 

And the clouds hang low, 
And out of the gloom a star 
Shoots by with a pale white glow. 


Feet that stumble—and eyes 
That have lost their sight— 
199 


A voice whispers ‘‘ Courage! 
A hand stretched out in the night. 


Dawn—and the day breaks drear— 
And how will it end? 

Hope murmurs once again 

In the voice of a friend. 


So are your letters to me 

From across the sea— 

Winged Courage, winged Cheer 
And Hope for what is to be. 


Lees 


poured some brown dressing. ‘‘Not if I 
has to be worried with private soljers,” he 
replied. “I came ’ere to get away from 
em.” 

‘‘What’s wrong with private soldiers? 
They’re good enough for you, aren’t 
they?” asked Doggie with a laugh. 

‘“‘Naow,” snarled Chipmunk, “especially 
when they ought to be orficers.” 

Doggie, who had suffered much in the 
Army but had never before been taunted 
with being a dilettante gentleman private, 
leaped to his feet, shaken by one of his 
rare, sudden gusts of anger. “If you 
don’t say I’m as good a private soldier as 
any in your rotten, mangy regiment, I'll 
knock your blinking head off!”’ 

An insult to a soldier’s regiment can be 
wiped out only in blood. Chipmunk threw 
cloth and legging to the winds and, spring- 
ing from his seat like a monkey, went for 
Doggie. ‘‘ You just try.” 


Doggie tried, and had not Chipmunk’s 
head been very firmly secured to his 
shoulders, he would have succeeded. Chip. 
munk went down as if he had been bombed. 
It was his unguarded and unscientific rush 
that did it. Doggie regarded his prostrate 
figure in gratified surprise. 

“What the devil’s all this about?” cried 
a sharp, imperious voice. 


Doggie instinctively stood at attention 


and saluted, and Chipmunk, picking him- 
self up in a dazed sort of way, did likewise, 

“You two men shake hands and make 
friends at once,” Oliver commanded. 

“Ves, sir,” said Doggie. He extended 
his hand, and Chipmunk, with a nautical 
shamble, which in moments of stress defied 
a couple of years’ military discipline, ad- 
vanced and shook hands. Oliver strode 
hurriedly away. 

“T’m sorry I said that about the regi- 
ment, mate. I didn’t mean it,’’ said 
Doggie in his best manner. 

Chipmunk looked uncertainly 
into Doggie’s eyes for what 
Doggie felt to be a very long 
time. Chipmunk’s dull brain 
was slowly realizing the situa- 
tion. The man opposite him 
was his master’s cousin. When 
he had last seen him he had no 
title to be called a man at all. 
His vocabulary, volcanically 
rich but otherwise limited, had 
not been able to express him in 
adequate terms of contempt 
and derision. Now behold him 
masquerading as a_ private. 
Wounded. But any fool could 
get wounded. Behold him 
further coming down from the 
social heights whereon his 
master dwelt to take a rise out 
of him, Chipmunk. In self- 
defense he had taken the ob- 
vious course. Then the im- 
portant things had happened. 
Not the effeminate gentleman 
but some one very much like 
the common Tommy of his ac- 
quaintance had responded. And 
further he had responded with 
the familiar vigor but unwonted 
science of the rank and file. 
He had also stood at attention 
and saluted and obeyed like any 
common Tommy when the 
major appeared. The last fact 
appealed to him, perhaps, as 
much as the one more invested 

in violence. It was illuminating. 

“Fre,” said he at last, jerking his head 
and rubbing his jaw, ‘“‘how did you do 
that?” 

“We'll get some gloves, and I'll show 
you,” said Doggie. 

So peace and firm friendship were made. 
Doggie went into the house and in the 
dining-room found Oliver in convulsive 
laughter. 

“Oh, my holy aunt! You'll be the 
death of me, Doggie. ‘Yes, sir!’” He 
mimicked him. ‘The perfect Tommy. 
After doing in old Chipmunk. Chipmunk 
with the strength of a gorilla and the 
courage of a lion. I just happened round 
to see him go down. How the blazes did 
you manage it, Doggie?” 

“That’s what Chipmunk just asked 
me,” Doggie replied. ‘‘I belong to a regi- 
ment where boxing is taught. Really a 
good regiment,” (Continued on page 157) 
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Here We Stand and Fight 


BY DR. HARVEY W. WILEY 


Director 


of Foods, 


WO great menaces 
threaten our coun- 
try. One of them is 
the Hun in France; 

the other is the Hun at 
home. In France the un- 
speakable enemy is killing 
our soldiers; on the sea he 
is drowning our sailors. At 
home the urispeakable enemy 
is killing our children before 
they are a year old and 
maiming and wounding our 
children of older growth. 
The casualties in both locali- 
ties are appalling. Our at- 
tention is particularly cen- 
tered on those who die 6n the 
field of battle or in the hos- 
pitals. We do not feature so 
prominently those who die 
in their cradles and who are 
wounded and maimed at 
home. Yet this Hun at 
home has been operating for 
centuries, and there has 
never been an armistice in 
this great fight. A few have 
struggled for peace and pro- 
tection, but the majority 
have seemed indifferent. If, 
at the end of the second year 
of war, April 6, 1019, the 
records should show that 
300,000 of our soldiers had 
actually been killed on the 
battle-field or on the sea, we would stand 
appalled. Yet from year to year the lists 
of casualties show that 300,000 of our 
children below the age of five years are 
killed every year. In so far as saving life is 
concerned, we should strive first to con- 
quer the enemy who is destroying our 
soldiers and sailors, but at the same time 
we should strive to conquer the enemy who 
is destroying our children. In this connec- 
tion, it is encouraging to know that a cam- 
paign against the Hun at home has been 
organized by the Children’s Bureau of the 
Labor Department at Washington, D. C. 

When I called at noon on the 15th of 
April at Miss Julia Lathrop’s office to tell 
her how glad I was that she was organizing 
an army in this country to fight our most 
dangerous foe, I found she had put on her 
hat and was apparently about ready to go 
to luncheon. She evidently forgot she was 
hungry when I told her I had called to offer 
my services in her army. I explained that 
when war was declared against Germany 
and I offered my services to the Commis- 
sary Department, I was politely informed 
of the regulations which forbid the employ- 
ment of any person in the Quartermaster’s 
Department over sixty-four years of age. 
I hoped that Miss Lathrop would not en- 
force this age limit. She at once asked me 
to sit down and talk the matter over. I 
said that the article I should write would 
not appear until June, just at the time 
when the danger to the baby was begin- 
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Julia Lathrop, Chief of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, who will lead the fight 
to save 100,000 baby lives this year 


ning to mount rapidly. She picked up an 
illustration lying on her desk and handed 
it to me, showing the gigantic increase in 
infant mortality during July and August 
and the hang-over which made even Octo- 
ber a dangerous month. A mere glance at 
this figure shows that if the line of human- 
ity fighting to save babies is broken, it is 
more likely to be broken in July or August 
than at any- other time. Enthusiastically 
she explained to me the plan of campaign 
and gladly accepted the Goop Hovwse- 
KEEPING Bureau of Foods, Sanitation, and 
Health as an ally in.the battle. 

What is the campaign which is now on 
for saving infants and children? The year 
beginning April 6th has been designated 
by the Children’s Bureau as ‘‘Children’s 
Year.’’ A program has been formulated for 
the activities of the year. One of the trou- 
bles of the war against infant mortality kas 
been that those who are opposing it had no 
common commander. The same trouble 
has lost many a battle for democracy in the 
last two or three years. What we need 
now is a General Foch. I for one shall 
report to General Lathrop as commander- 
in-chief of the forces arrayed against infant 
death and the forces fighting for child wel- 
fare. In brief, the program for the year for 
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the first army is: infant wel- 
fare work; health measures 
for young children; educa- 
tion of mothers, all under 
the general head of public 
protection of mothers, in- 
fants, and young children. 

The second army is as- 
signed to home care, and its 
divisions are: sanitation and 
hygiene; special needs of 
older children; family in- 
come. 

The third army is to fight 
against child labor and for 
child education. 

The fourth army is mar- 
shalled under the banner of 
recreation. 

The fifth army is for chil- 
dren in need of special care, 
having under it the sub- 
conditions of: dependent and 
neglected children; physi- 
cally and mentally handi- 
capped children; delinquent 
children. 

Above we have a general 
plan for coordinating all the 
activities, which it is hoped 
may be put in motion during 
this great year. 

We are perfectly familiar 
with the causes of death of 
old people. If we had an 
ideal humanity under ideal 
conditions, no one would die of any disease 
except old age. Under present conditions 
very few are permitted to die of this disease. 
There is nothing abhorrent in the idea of 
death at the proper time. If we were built 
like the wonderful ‘‘one-hoss shay” and 
could run one hundred years with all the 
bodily activities synchronously developed 
and active, then we might expect to go out 
in a puff of dust, which was the end of that 
valued vehicle. But humanity is now in 
such a condition that this ideal will never 
be more than the rainbow tint of the poet. 
At least we may try to realize this condi- 
tion approximately. The first way to suc- 
ceed is to attack the enemy where his 
blows are most telling, namely, upon the 
young and helpless. Just as a wise general 
seeks to feel out the enemy’s weak point 
and strike at that point, so does death seek 
the vital and weak point of humanity and 
strike there. Infancy is this point of 
least resistance. In infancy death works 
his most terrible destruction. I told the 
readers of Goop HouSEKEEPING in my arti- 
cle on the diet of an expectant mother how 
children might come into the world already 
handicapped in the race for life. It seems 
cruel to starve children after they are born. 
It is quite as cruel to starve children before 
they are born. I shall not repeat here the 
program outlined for nourishing an ex- 
pectant mother. I only wish to emphasize 
it in connection with the great campaign 
now in progress to save 100,000 children. 
























Unquestionably a large*part of infant 
mortality is due to prenatal starvation. 
The child before birth will never be prop- 
erly nourished unless the mother is prop- 
erly nourished. Thus, aside from heredity, 
the environment of the child is the domi- 
nant feature of its vitality. It is too late 
to save the child that already comes into 
the world half starved. He is an easy mark 
for destruction. 


The Medium Income is Safest 

We are all familiar with the fact that 
infant mortality varies in different coun- 
tries and even in the same country. Sta- 
tistics show that in some countries one 
hundred and thirty out of every thousand 
infants born die before they reach the age 
of one year. In studies of the infant mor- 
tality by the Children’s Bureau interesting 
statistics have been secured, showing dif- 
ferent rates in different parts of the United 
States. Statistics gathered in eight cities of 
the United States show for each thousand 
born an average of 116.5 deaths of infants 
under the age of one year. The highest 
death rate of the eight was 165 and the 
lowest 75.9 per thousand. I think it is fair 
to assume, after discounting prenatal in- 
fluences and eliminating all effects of 
heredity, that this difference in rate is 
due solely to differences of environ- 
ment. This fact is well established as 
the result of investigations. It is inter- 
esting to learn from the results of the in- 
vestigations of the Children’s Bureau that 
apparently the death rate among children 
under one year of age is inversely as the 
father’s income up to a certain point. For 
instance, in the eight cities mentioned the 
death rate in families where the father’s 
income was less than $650 was 162.5 per 
thousand; over $650 to $850, the death 
rate was 119.8 per thousand; from $850 to 
$1050 income, the death rate was 95 per 
thousand; from $1050 to $1250, the death 
rate was 61.7 per thousand. When the in- 
come rises above $1250, the death rate 
begins to increase, and is shown to be 62.5 
per thousand. It appears from these data 
that $1250 a year secures the most favor- 
able environment for a new-born child. 
An income less than this sum or more than 
this sum is unfavorable. These data refer 
to a time prior to the time of entry of the 
United States into war. Now that the 
dollar only buys about half as much as it 
did prior to this period, we might say that 
the danger of the income in so far as mag- 
nitude is concerned now lies considerably 
over $2000, while an income of only $650 
under present conditions would doubtless 
greatly increase mortality. One would 
think irom the statements above that 
children ate money, but in point of fact, in 
so far as money is concerned, it has nothing 
to do with the case except in the way of 
bettering environment. The data do 
show emphatically that with a decent 
income a better condition of living is avail- 
able and all conditions of the environment 
are improved up to a certain point. This 
income means good ventilation, proper 
clothing, and proper food, and also proper 
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care for the children whenever they are ill. 

The influence of race has a marked influ- 
ence on infant mortality, as well as upon 
the mortality of children and grown peo- 
ple. There is not a great deal of difference 
between the so-called white races in those 
localities where we have reliable statistics. 
For instance, the children of foreign parents 
born in the United States of the principal 
nations who have come here, namely, 
English, French, Germans, and Italians, 
show only a small difference in the death 
rate, other conditions being equal. In the 
data obtained at Manchester, New Hamp- 
shire, it was found that the infant mortal- 
ity among babies of native mothers was 
128.1, while among babies of foreign-born 
mothers it was 183.5. The highest death 
rate was among children of French- 
Canadian mothers, namely, 224.7, and the 
lowest death rate was for children of En- 
glish, Irish, and Scotch mothers; for these 
the death rate was only 66 per thousand, a 
rate very much lower than for children of 
native mothers. The greater vitality of 
children of white mothers over those of 
colored mothers is strikingly shown in the 
statistics for the District of Columbia. 
One would judge by the death rate of the 
District of Columbia that it was a very 
unhealthy locality in which to live. In 
point of fact, however, among the white 
people of the District of Columbia the 
death rate is but little above the average of 
the whole country, but among the colored 
population the rate is very much above the 
average for the whole country. This is 
particularly true of the high death rate 
among negro infants. This may not be so 
much a racial characteristic as it is a con- 
sequence of the small income. Other data 
show, however, that apparently the child 
of negro parents, even if it were in the same 
environment as the child of white parents, 
has distinctly less chance to live. It may 
be that the long conditions of bad quarters 
and insufficient food of which the colored 
race has been more or less exposed have 
diminished its vitality. 

The data which have been collected by 
the Children’s Bureau also _ illustrate 
forcibly that the children of mothers who 
are employed have less chance to live 
than those of the mothers who are not 
employed. This fact apparently is not in 




















harmony with my plea to mobilize the 
women. I never have taken the position, 
however, that mothers shall be mobilized 
in any kind of industry except the greatest 
of all industries, caring for the child. In so 
far as possible, a mother capable of nursing 
her child should never be put to any other 
work. There is nothing else she can do 
that begins to rank in importance with the 


industry of properly nourishing her infant, ° 


The plea for the mobilization of women in 
all industries, therefore, does not apply to 
those who are mothers in posse or in esse, 


The Child Needs a Mother’s Care 


In the data secured at Manchester, New 
Hampshire, statistics were obtained of 750 
mothers. The total number of deaths of 
their children under one year of age was 
145, arate of 193.3 per thousand. Of these 
mothers, 322 were not employed out of the 
home. Forty-three of their infants died: 
a rate of 133.5 per thousand. Four hun- 
dred and twenty-eight mothers were em- 
ployed for wages; 102 of their children 
died, a death rate of 238.3 per thousand. 
It is thus seen that the death rate of in- 
fants of mothers employed out of the 
house is nearly double that of the mothers 
who are at home. All of these mothers 
were wives of men whose incomes were 
under $650 a year. The data show vividly 
that even with a low income, when the 
mother stays at home and cares for the 
child, the death rate is only a little over 
half of that where the mother goes out to 
work. It is clear, therefore, that one of 
the factors which must be taken into con- 
sideration in this matter is the immense 
necessity of the mother giving her whole 
care to her child. 

From all these facts the following con- 
clusions stand out clearly. The chief 
causes of a high death rate in infants are 
heredity, nationality, race, income of 
fathers, working mothers, season, and food. 

Mothers of America! This message 
comes to you at the beginning of the dan- 
ger season. Of all the children who die 
during this Children’s Year, more than 
one-third will perish during the months of 
July, August, and September. Your in- 
fant under one is in danger. Will you 
help the great cause along by doing your 
particular part for your own child? If 
each mother would do that, the sum total 
would be victory. The object of this great 
campaign is to save one hundred thousand 
lives that otherwise would perish. This 
ought not to be difficult if every mother of 
every child can be enlisted in the work. It 
would be less difficult if in every home 
where there is an infant under one year of 
age a nurse could go, carrying the message 
of safety and munitions in the shape of 
advice respecting clothing, ventilation, and 
food. 

I shall summarize some of the more im- 
portant things that each mother should 
see to. First, do not wean a child during 
the hot months. If the baby is of the 
weaning age on the first of July, don’t 
wean him until (Continued on page 130) 
(Dr. Wiley’s Question-Box is on page 86) 


Diagram, prepared by the 
Children’s Bureau, showing 
the number of deaths caused 
by diarrhea and enteritis in 
1916. Note the most danget- 
ous months for the children 
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If your furniture is hard to cover, have an 
upholsterer do the cutting; you do the rest 


Thrift 


SLIP-COVERS 


Choose Inexpensive Ginghams 
Their Cousins, Percales, and Make 


A little bit of brightness in  slip- 
covers goes a long way toward 
cheerfulness and is easily achieved 


T this season of the year the 
homemaker’s thoughts annually 
revert to the matter of summer 
covers for her furniture. If she 

was brought up in the way she should go, 
she already knows when she’starts house- 
keeping the many reasons why it is econ- 
omy to protect upholstered sofas and 
chairs and finely polished woods from 
the dust and dampness of warm weather 
months. If, perchance, she did not begin 


You will be surprised at the pretty \— 
percales and checked or striped 
ginghams you can find to take 
the place of expensive. things 

54 





Your Slip-Covers Yourself 


Even though you have never tried it before, you 
can depend on making your own slip-covers by 
the accurate instructions given by Mrs. Fairman, 
both as to material and method. Illustrated instruc- 
tions for making slip-covers will be sent for 3 cents 
postage. Address Interior Decoration Editor, 
Good Housekeeping, 119 West go St., N. Y. City 


as a bride forearmed with sound advice 
on this subject, she will have learned the 
lesson after one year’s experience. What 
the older generation lost sight of is that 
to be practical need not mean to be unat- 





and 





Well begun is half done truly if you 
make first a wise choice of materials; 
here is one in a smart circular design 


tractive, all for the sake of being “cool 
and clean.” We have learned at last that 
it is perfectly practicable to be dust-proof 
and germ-proof in slip-covers so attractive 
that it is not uncommon to see a room 
looking its very best in summer attire. 
What, then, are the materials we may 
‘use suitably? How wide do they run? 
And how much do they cost? To begin 
with, there are the ever fascinating 
chintzes—never more alluring than this 






The dress goods departments of 
the shops yield up ginghams and 
kindred fabrics, fou and _ smart 
looking, and very reasonably priced 
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March upon your upholstering fully 
prepared — pins by the regiment, 
good sharp scissors, a’ morale un- 
flinching, and you can attain a re- 
sult as charming as that one above 


season, despite the present difficult- 

ies of manufacture, but also, un- 
fortunately, never so high in price! 

It is still possible to find really 
stunning patterns among prints 

which sell in the neighborhood of 

fifty cents a yard, and of course 

there is a much wider range in 

choice when we increase the price 

limit to seventy-five cents or a 

dollar a yard. This is, needless to 

say, with regard to the single-width fabrics, 
the chintz which runs from thirty-two 
to thirty-six inches wide. In the line of 
double-width prints, for those averaging 
fifty inches wide we must pay proportion- 
ately a much higher price. While it is 
true that for ordinary window curtains 
the wider goods is usually cut in half, so 
that one breadth of the fifty-inch material 
answers for two of the yard-wide, still it 
is hard to find anything among the fifty- 
inch materials at less than $2.50 or $3 a 
yard, and if we seriously wish to econo- 
mize, we must leave them out of considera- 
tion and take less expensive things. 

In fact, if we wish to be strenuous in our 
economy, we shall perhaps leave all 
chintzes out of the question, and use inex- 
pensive cotton dress goods. The cotton 








Once the big lounging chair was 
doomed all summer to a drab ex- 
istence, but as shown here it may 
put its best foot forward in the 
spring, and very inexpensively, too 


eight cents a yard, has advanced 
in a single season to twenty-five 
cents—with no assurance that the 
price will remain at even this 
figure for any length of time. 
The story of percales is much 
the same; twenty-five to thirty- 
five cents is what the salesman 





dress goods departments of the shops 
offer many things which are suitable for 
slip-cover use, and very often more strik- 
ing in effect than the average cheap 


chintz. Take, for instance, ginghams; the 
small checks and simple plaids make ever 
so quaint furniture covers for bedrooms. 
Ginghams, percales, and similar fabrics 
come in all kinds of stripes, from the so- 
called “pencil stripes” up to the broader 
patterns, which may be used effectively 
in any room in the house. To be sure, 
what we call “‘cheap” today would have 
been fabulously dear a year ago, and 
you are likely to find that any cotton 
material has ‘‘gone up” from five to 
twenty-five cents while you were taking 
it under consideration. Ordinary apron 
gingham, which for years has retailed at 


Who would hesitate to camou- 
flage her furniture herself 
when she can work with such 
delightful materials as this de- 
signed in baskets full of flowers 


Stripes of every width and 
color are good, with, for va- 
riety, a piece or two of fur- 
niture in plain material to 
match the color of the stripe 


turns to when you ask for some- 
thing very inexpensive. But per- 
cale has the advantage over 
gingham in running thirty-two inches 
wide instead of twenty-seven. This seem- 
ingly trifling difference of five inches on 
a breadth of goods may save you from 
having to piece your slip-covers for a sofa 
or some other large bit of furniture. A 
popular plan in this season of high prices 
is to make one’s slip-covers of plain colored 
cotton reps, poplins, or damasks, which 
range all the way from thirty-eight to 
seventy-five cents a single-width yard. 
With these materials one uses either the 
French seam for a finish, or binds the out- 
side seams with white linen or tape of a 
contrasting color. For example, plain blue 
is bound with yellow, or gray goods is 
bound with black or white. 

Still another departure from the old- 
fashioned slip-cover (Continued on page I 31) 





At the right is one of the set of six 


hand-painted place-cards we have N easy way of making money for the 


had made. Onreceipt of sixty cents Red Cross is to give a garden party 
in stamps the set will be sent to for which admission is charged. 
you. Address Entertainment Editor Striking and appropriate decorations for 
the garden party can be made from the 
Soldier and Sailor crépe paper shown 
across the top of the page, and money can 


- : D we be made by selling the novel things at the 
A R ed Ci Oss Gar den I a? Ly vi or the left, which you make at home. The paper 


. ‘ : has 7 khaki-colored soldiers and 7 white- a 

Fou th of July Will Make Money and khaki-clad sailors in each fold, witha f ray 
> - red-white-and-blue eagle and flag design. 

for ) our Boys Over There The sailors and seldiaee are 16 in. high. “ye 

‘ yi The paper is only 30c a fold, postpaid; ot 

if you can not get it in your local shops, 

we will buy it for you promptly on receipt 

of stamps or money-order. The figures 

of the soldiers and sailors can be cut out 

and made to stand alone as shown above. 
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for garden party, luncheon, tea, or evening te- opera 

freshments, suggestions for a short patriotic It 

program, a Red Cross Contest game, and direc- not p 

tions for wiring soldiers and sailors will be altho 

sent. Entertainment Editor, Good House- cost 

keeping, 119 West goth St., New York City hour 
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A pretty powder dish and tobacco jar done in the new there 
colored wax on glass; pictures framed inexpensively » ¥ con: 
while you wait; orders taken for charming fruit baskets - of ci 
made of paper. Complete instructions for making these ~ , choic 
things will be sent to any address for three cents postage - 7 ee shoul 
. the | 


Refreshments for the garden party are put up picnic 
fashion. If youcan not get the red-white-and-blue paper 
plates and napkins in your local shops, we will buy them 
for you on receipt of check or money-order: 18 napkins, » ih ~ : 
20c; 100 napkins, 50c, postpaid; plates 40c a doz., postpaid SS — = = grill 
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This solid-top electric stove can be used in 
kitchen or nursery. The luminous toaster 
is also practical when it serves as a grill 
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An upright toaster and chafing-dish are a 
good combination. Many dishes made 
in the chafing-dish are served with toast 


We Recommend Electricity 


ACATION days are here and 
with them comes the desire on 
the part of the housekeeper for 
time- and labor-saving devices. 
Electricity comes to her aid. There are 
few homes equipped with electric current 
that will not find the summer use of some 
of the smaller electric cooking devices 
decidedly practical in summer. But many 
housekeepers hesitate to buy electrical 
equipment, because they believe it is 
costly to operate. They base this belief 
on the cost of lighting a house by elec- 
tricity. A pleasant surprise is in store for 
them when they investigate the cost of 
operating small electric cooking devices. 

It is true that a large electric range is 
not practical when electric rates are high, 
although it is decidedly practical when the 
cost for current is four cents a kilowatt 
hour or less. Such a range is a good in- 
vestment, even at slightly higher rates, if 
the housekeeper is doing her own work 
and uses the range with intelligent care. 
For cooking by electricity assures a dis- 
tinct saving in wear and tear on household 
furnishings that will amount to a consider- 
ation when the year’s total of household 
operating costs is taken into consideration. 
Remember, too, that all electric ranges are 
so carefully built with insulated oven con- 
struction that 
there is a marked 
conservation 
of current. The 
choice of a range 
should be based on 
the work that is 


Still another type 
of round, luminous 
grill is equipped 
with specially 

esigned utensils 


By Mildred Maddocks, Director 


expected. For the large family it is impor- 
tant to get a heavy-duty range; for the 
small family it is as important to select a 
model in which quick results and a small 
amount of cooking may be done eco- 
nomically. The INstrruTe has a number 
of ranges on its approved list. All of them 
are good purchases from the standpoint 
of construction, efficiency, and cost, but if 
you will tell us the number your range 
must serve, and the amount and kind of 
work you demand of it, we can give you 
helpful advice on the type of range best 
suited to your particular needs. In writing 
us please enclose a stamped, addressed en- 
velope. 

But the special message of the INSTITUTE 
this month as regards electrical appliances 
is concerned with the smaller ones which 
we feel are practical to use wherever elec- 
tric current is obtainable, practically re- 
gardless of cost. In many instances, a 
small fraction of the money usually spent 
on a vacation trip, used instead for the 
purchase of labor-saving devices and the 
operating of them, will mean in the end 
as great a saving of labor to the house- 
keeper as a vacation itself. Ia addition 
they are valuable property that can fairly 
be reckoned an investment. 

Any summer meal is simply prepared 





with the help of two or three electrica! 
devices. If you are buying electrical 
equipment for a summer cottage, which 
too often has only one electrical opening in 
the dining-room, it is still possible to have 
the entire meal cooked by electricity. 
Purchase a two-socket plug and insert this 
in the single ceiling socket. Purchase a 
portable lamp base of the inexpensive type 
and in this put a four-socket plug. In the 
ceiling plug insert one plug from the port- 
able lamp base and in the other a lamp of 
the wattage necessary to light the room. 
From the portable lamp equipped with its 
four-plug socket, you have opportunity 
for a chafing-dish, toaster, percolator, and 
the fourth plug for the occasional use of 
an iron. Be very sure, in addition, that 
the panel is fused high enough for this 
service. The meter man will attend to it 
if you tell him exactly what you plan to 
use. This makeshift arrangement might 
not be tolerated in the city or town home, 
but I assure you that it has meant many 
hours on the golf links for one housekeeper 
who otherwise would have spent the time 
in cooking. 

There are a number of convenient de- 
vices to use in combination. Possibly the 
group that is best adapted to general use 
consists of the chafing-dish, the toaster, and 
the percolator. In 
the chafing-dish 
practically any 
food can be cooked, 
and toast is always 
a delicious (Con- 
tinued on page 130) 


This waffle-iron 
makes delectable, 
thick, crisp waffles. . 
Use war flours and 
serve with honey 
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are blanched in boiling 
water. Use a cheese- 
cloth or wire basket 


Fruits and vegetables i 










Next dip them in cold 
water to eliminate 
objectionable acids 
and set the color 


Begin Your Canning NOW 





ITH thrift as the 
national watch- 
word, the busi- 
ness of every 

family is to save every quart 
and pound of foodstuffs that 
grow this summer in Amer- 
ica. Not one bunch of beets 
or handful of beans not 
needed for daily consumption 
should be wasted. Boys, girls, 
and grown folk alike must 
do their share in stocking the 
family shelves with provisions 
of all kinds for the coming 
winter. ‘Grow and can” 
must be the slogan of all. 

June is the opening month for canning, 
for then the war gardens are beginning 
to offer their patriotic gifts to the nation 
in the form of asparagus, rhubarb, and 
strawberries, with peas not far behind. 
Do not wait for the close of the season, 
but put up the new things as they come 
along. If you have never tried canning 
young beets and carrots, there is still 
something delicious in store for you. 
Now, when so many persons are cultivat- 
ing gardens, the city family has a better 
opportunity to buy vegetables fresh. 
Only with fresh products will there be 
success in canning. 

The cold-pack method is the simplest 
and most successful way of canning. 
There are only a few simple rules which, 
followed, insure success. Too few house- 
wives realize, however, that it is the 
preparatory steps which decide whether 
or not the canning is to be a success. 
Choose your jars and tin cans wisely. 
If your family is small, pint jars are best, 
for with them no food is wasted. For 
the larger family, quart jars are of course 
the only wise choice. The careful and 
prudent housewife will always test her 
jars before it is too late. If there are 
cracks, or if the cover and clamp do not 
fit tightly, failure is sure to follow. Fill 
the jars with water and see if there are 
any leaks; run your finger around the 
edge of the jar as well as the lid where 
the rubber rests. Is the glass smooth 
and without cracks? If the jar is of the 
Lightning type,adjust a rubber,put on the 
cover, and snap the wire clamp; be sure 
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By Dorothy B. Marsh 
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Then pack the fruit or vegetables in hot, clean jars to within 
one-half inch of the top, taking care not to crush them 





To vegetables, add boiling water and 
salt; to fruits, add their own hot sirup 





Place sterilized rubbers and covers on 
jars. Note special directions given here 


that it fits tightly. If you have 
Mason jarsethey should also 
be tested for leaks. Does your 
cover screw on tightly with- 
out a rubber? If it does not, 
there must be some defect. 
With tin cans test the leak- 
age in the same manner. 
These tests are the only se- 
curities for your success in 
canning, and the wise woman 
will apply them carefully. 

No less care must be taken 
with your rubbers. Do not 
use your last-year’s rubbers. 
Old rubbers lose their elas- 
ticity, ‘are brittle, and break when 
stretched. Too often, also, is the house- 
wife tempted to use the rubbers which 
come with jars. Since the length of 
time that the rubbers have been in the 
jars is uncertain, the person of foresight 
will not use them. Buy new rubbers 
each year. Good ones may be hard to 
procure, but the best are none too good. 
Be sure that you can answer the follow- 
ing questions satisfactorily: Does your 
rubber fit tightly on the jar? Can you 
stretch it considerably and have it return 
promptly to place without changing the 
inside diameter? Does the rubber break 
when stretched? This year some of the 
better jars offer a safe, well-made rubber 
approved by Goon HOUSEKEEPING In- 
stituTE. Look for our seal of approval. 
With jars and rubbers that stand these 
tests, the housewife is now ready for can- 
ning. Wash the jars and covers and tin 
cans carefully in clean, hot, soapy water, 
taking special eare if they have been 
used the year previous. Rinse them in 
hot water—plenty of it—then place ina 
large pan, cover with boiling water, and 
keep them hot until you are ready to fill 
them. In the cold-pack method, sterili- 
zation of the jars is not necessary, for 
during the cooking process not only the 
fruit or vegetables but the jars as well 
are completely sterilized. The rubbers 
should be dipped in boiling water before 
you are ready to use them. 

Can fresh vegetables! Can fresh fruits! 
Too much emphasis can not be placed 
upon the one word “‘fresh.”’ If you have 
no garden of your own, buy from a near- 
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To cap tin cans, adjust the tops, and 
place in the sealer. Raise the can to 
the chuck by turning the raising lever 


byfarmer. It is a risk to buy vegetables 
from a market unless one is very sure it 
deals in fresh products. The fresher the 
vegetable, not only the more choice will 
be the canned product, but the smaller 
percentage of spoilage. Asparagus, peas, 
beans, and corn should be canned 
within five hours of the time of picking. 
Then, too, of equal importance is the 
warning not to handle too large a quan- 
tity of vegetables at once, especially in 
hot weather. Do you realize that many 
of the failures in canning last season were 
due to the fact that people allowed their 
vegetables to stand, after being blanched, 
instead of packing them into the jars 
immediately? Remember a few jars 
each day well done are better than many 
jars carelessly done. Wash the vege- 
tables carefully to remove all grit and 
dirt. Vegetables with thin skin like 
tomatoes may be wiped with a damp 
cloth. Greens are the most difficult to 
clean. These should be rinsed in several 
waters with a little salt added to draw 
out any insects that may be inside. Cauli- 
flower, white turnips, and eggplant should 
be soaked in salt brine before blanch- 
ing. Grade your fruit and vegetables. 
Imperfect fruit may be used for 
jams and jellies. For a few jars, the 
tightly covered kettle serves the pur- 
pose well. 

With clean, fresh fruits or vegetables, 
we are ready for the next step. All 
vegetables and some fruits are blanched 
or scalded as a preliminary in the cold- 
pack method. The length of blanching 
varies with the product and may be 
done with either enough boiling water 
to cover, or steam. Perhaps a cheese- 
cloth bag or large square of cheese-cloth 
proves most useful, the washed product 
being tied up in the bag and placed in 
the boiling water to cover. The cheese- 
cloth bag is suited to small vegetables 
and fruits such as peas, beans, greens, 
pineapple, etc. The wire basket is use- 
ful for tomatoes and other large vege- 
tables. With delicately flavored greens 
and green vegetables, the blanching is 
accomplished most satisfactorily in steam: 
by blanching in any other way, you will 
lose the iron which makes green vege- 
tables so valuable. Either a steam cooker 
or a colander placed over boiling water 
may be used for this process. 

_ Blanching is an important step. First, 
it helps to insure a close pack by making 
the product flexible, as in the case of 
string-beans, or by causing a shrinkage, 
as with greens. It partly eliminates 
strong acids, begins the sterilization of 
the food, and loosens the skins of certain 
iruts and vegetables, such as the tomato. 


Turn crank with the right hand, gently 
pushing the seaming lever with the left 

















In using tin cans, allow for expansion. 
During sterilization the cans will bulge 





The cans are now ready to pack into 
the racks, as shown in the above picture 





Pack the cans in the boiler so that they 
do not touch sides or bottom, and boil 
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Remove jars, lower clamps, and tighten 
covers. Invert for twenty-four hours 
to test for leaks. Then label and store 


When this operation is complete, pull the 
seaming lever toward the operator. Then 
finish by turning the crank as before 








In some cases it is impossible to give a 
definite time for blanching. The skin of 
young beets may be loosened in a very 
few seconds, but with older beets it takes 
a longer time; you must rely on your own 
judgment. But judgment is assisted by 
a carefully tested time-table such as the 
one given on page 60. The cold dip is 
equally important. It follows the blanch- 
ing. Immediately after removal from 
the boiling water, the fruits or vegetables 
should be dipped in and out of cold 
water. The colder the water, the better. 
This treatment cools the food sufficiently 
to arrest all flow of juices, sets the color, 
and makes it firm and easily handled, 
but it should not be allowed to remain 
for any length of time in the cold water. 

We are now ready to pack the product 
into the clean hot jars or tin cans. An 
aluminum funnel makes the process of 
filling very simple. With such vegetabies 
as beans, beets, and carrots, fill the jar 
closely, but without crushing, to within 
one-half inch of the top, using a spoon to 
insure a close pack. These vegetables 
may be canned whole, in sections, slices, 
or fancy shapes, as one desires. 

The filling of the jars with boiling sirup 
or water is the next step. In the case of 
vegetables, one teaspoonful of salt is 
allowed to each quart jar; one-half tea- 
spoonful for the pint jars. After the 
salt has been added, pour the boiling 
water over the vegetables up to within 
one-quarter inch of the top of the jar. 
Water should never be added to tomatoes. 
If the tomatoes are very juicy, pack 
them into the jar, add the salt, put on 
the rubbers and covers, and clamp ready 
for sterilizing. Or, if desired, a few 
tomatoes may be cooked to a sauce 
without the addition of water and used 
for filling the jars. Corn is a vegetable 
that requires little water. If the corn 
is very milky, no liquid need be added 
to the jar. But if the corn is inclined to 
be dry, sufficient water may be added to 
fill it to within one-half inch of the top. 
For canning fruits, hot sirups of varying 
densities should be poured into the jars 
after they have been packed with the 
fruit. Three parts of sugar to two parts 
of water makes a good foundation recipe. 
A thin sirup made by boiling these pro- 
portions of sugar and water sufficiently 
to dissolve all the sugar without making 
the result sticky should be used for the 
sweet fruits such as cherries, peaches, 
apples, et cetera, that are not delicate 
in texture or color. A medium thin sirup, 
made by boiling the sugar and water 
enough to thicken it and to become 
sticky, is used this year for all fruits, 
whether sweet, medium sweet, or sour. 
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HOME CANNED FOOD IS SAFE 


If You Follow These Directions 


Select fresh, clean fruits and vegetables or none at all. 

Test every jar; even one crack spells sure loss. 

Blanch. If the table says ten minutes, eight will not do it. 

Dip the product in and out of water —the colder the water, the better. 
Pack clean hot jars with the cold-dipped product, adding salt to vegetables. 
Pour on the boiling liquid to within one-quarter inch of the top. 

Place rubbers and covers and partially seal. 

Sterilize the products the required time. Begin to count when the water boils. 
Remove the jars and seal at once. Invert to cool. 

Label, wrap, and store on a cool, dry shelf. 
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Count no time that is not real boiling. Be 

sure to keep the tops of the jars covered 

to a depth of one inch with the boiling 

water, and keep the water boiling during 
the whole process. 


other. The water should cover the tops 
of the jars one inch at least. The time of 
cooking is counted from the minute the 
water begins to boil and continues to boil. 


The time scheduled for fruits and vege- 

tables is scientifically accurate. Make 

your work as accurate, and you will never 

know a failure in your canning results. 
After filling the jars, put on the 






sterilized rubbers and hot covers. 
If the Lightning type of jar is 
used, clamp the upper clamp into 





As soon as the sterilizing is 
completed, while the products 
are still hot, remove them from 











TIME-TABLE 
For Cold-Packh Method 


TIME OF COOKING (MINUTES) 





the boiler and place them on 
a padded cloth or other soft 
material. Seal the jars tightly. 
Lower the lower clamp of the 


position. Do not touch the lower 
clamp. With Mason jars, tighten 
the cover sufficiently to hold it 
on the jar, but no more. If an 










































Economy jar is used, put on the Se Lightning jars, and tighten the 
cover and snap the clamp on Blanch Bath Outfit osre, sure covers of the Mason jars, 
firmly. The capping of tin cans Me. Be Bom eo, Remove the clamp from the 
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desserts 
from our menus when they 
can be made on a truly war- 


HY eliminate pastry 


time basis? Delicious results 

can be produced without the use of even 
as much as a grain of wheat flour, and other 
war-time regulations may be observed 
with only a little additional effort. Make 
only plain pastry which requires a mini- 
mum amount of shortening, and for short- 
ening use one of the hardened vegetable 
fats or a margarin, preferably one com- 
posed of vegetable fats. The addition of 
a very small amount of baking-powder 
tends to make the pastry more flaky. 
Try the pastry combinations on this page 
and see which one best pleases the taste 
of your family. At Goop HousEKEEPING 
InstiruTE they were all voted good. 
Besides care in selecting the ma- 
terials which should go into war-time 
pasizies, judgment must be exercised 
in using the dough after it is made. 
Use it sparingly and without waste. 
The best way to accomplish this is 
by making individual pastry-shells 
instead of whole pies. One of the 
tecipes given here will make from 
twelve to fifteen pastry-shells shaped 
on the bottoms of inverted muffin 
pans of medium size. Under no cir- 
cumstances should pies of more than 
one crust be made. Some of the Vic- 
tory Pastry doughs have not the 
elasticity of the wheat pastry, so are 
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Victory Pastries 


No. I. 
34 cupful oat flour 4 teaspoonful 
34 cupful rye flour powder 
¥% cupful shortening 14 teaspoonful salt 
Scant 4 tablespoontuls cold water 


baking 


No. 2 
4 cupful potato flour 4 teaspoonful 

1 cupful rye flour. powder 

¥% cupful shortening 44 teaspoonful salt 
About 4 tablespoonfuls cold water 


baking- 


No. 3 

114 cupfuls rye flour 

14 teaspoonful baking- 
powder 


14 teaspoonful salt 

'% cupful shortening 
Scant 4 tablespoonfuls cold 
water 


No. 4. 
16 cupful rice flour 14 teaspoonful 

1 cupful rye flour powder 

'% cupful shortening 4 teaspoonful salt 
About 5 tablespoonfuls cold water 


baking- 


No. 5. 
34 cupful barley flour l4 teaspoonful 
34 cupful rye flour powder — 
¥% cupful shortening 14 teaspoonful salt 
About 3 tablespoonfuls cold water 


baking- 


No. 6 
3¢ cupful corn flour 14 teaspoonful 
34 cupful rye flour powder 
\% cupful shortening 14 teaspoonful salt 
About 4 tablespoonfuls cold water 


baking 


No. 7 
1% cupfuls barley flour 
1¢ teaspoonful baking- 
powder 


14 teaspoonful salt 

'4 cupful shortening 

About 3. tablespoonfuls 
cold water 


To make any of the Victory Pastries de- 
scribed in the accompanying article, sift to- 
gether the flour, baking-powder, and salt. Cut 
in the shortening till it is thoroughly blended, 
and mix to a stiff dough with the cold water 
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Victory pastry- 
shells filled with 
fresh fruit make 
delicious desserts 
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more difficult to roll. For this reason, the 
making of the smaller shells rather than the 
large pies is to be especially recommended. 

Fruits of all kinds are well adapted to 
serving in pastry-shells, and what could 
be more appropriate for a summer-time 
dessert? If the fruit is fresh, it may be 
crushed and sweetened to taste. Then 
fill the pastry-shell with it and top with 
a star of whipped cream. Or fill the shell 
with whole or cut fruit slightly sweetened 
and pour over it a rather thick soft custard. 
Canned fruit may be used in the same 
way; in this case, sugar may be omitted. 

Wherever eggs are plentiful and not too 
expensive, a soufflé filling for the pastry- 
cups may occasionally be afforded. Bake 
the shells until very lightly browned and 
then fill them with a filling made as follows: 


Apple Souffle 


16 cupful strained and sweetened apple sauce 
I tablespoonful margarin 
3 eggs 
Juice of 44 lemon 
3 tablespoonfuls sugar 


Add the margarin to the apple sauce; 
then add the yolks of the eggs beaten 
until thick and lemon-colored, then the 
sugar and the lemon-juice. Lastly, fold 
in the whites of the eggs beaten stiff and 
dry. Fill pastry-cups with the mixture 
and bake in a moderate oven till dry 
and firm. Serve at once. Any other 
fruit may be used in place of the apple 
sauce. 
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Steamed Brown Bread 





Scalloped Corn with Potatoes 


Luncheon Dishes 


Scalloped Potatoes 1580 Total. Calories 


with Corn 191 Protein Calories 
6 good-sized potatoes 1 cupful milk L 
I can corn Salt, pepper, paprika 


Wash, pare, and slice the potatoes. Butter a 
baking-dish, and arrange a layer of potato on 
the bottom, then a layer of corn, sprinkled 
well with salt, pepper and paprika. Repeat 
the layers until the materials are used up. 
Pour the milk over the top. Bake in a moder- 
ate oven about one hour or until the potatoes 
are tender. 

G. B. Letteney, 375 Lyndhurst Ave., Lyndhurst, N. J. 


Hopping John 2246 Total Calories 
437 Protein Calories 
2 cupfuls dried whole Ham bone and fat 
peas I cupful rice 


Salt and pepper 

Wash and soak peas overnight. In the 
morning drain and cover well with water. 
Add a ham bone or the roots of a boiled 
smoked tongue, or boil the peas in the water 
in which corned beef, smoked tongue, or ham 
has been cooked. Add also a few pieces of 
fat from any of these meats if at hand. Cook 
until the peas are nearly tender; take special 
care that they do not burn. When the peas 
are nearly tender add the rice. Cook rapidly 
for twenty minutes, then set back to steam 
for one-half hour. Season, if needed, with salt 
and pepper. This makes a large quantity. 

Mrs. P. F. Patton, Greenville, S.C. 


Rice Fricassee 850 Total Calories 
72 Protein Calories 

1 cupful rice I ripe tomato or 

2 tablespoonfuls fat ¥% cupful canned tomatoes 

I medium-sized onion 24 teaspoonfuls salt 


Boiling water 

Wash and dry rice, chop onion and tomato. 
Brown rice in hot fat until a delicate yellow, 
add onion and cook till yellow. Then add 
tomato, salt, and enough water to cover well. 
Stir together with a fork; let boil rapidly at 
first and then slowly till quite dry. Do not 
let it burn and avoid stirring or mixture 
will become mushy. About four cupfuls of 
water will be needed... A small amount of 
highly spiced meat may be added, or long, hot, 
green pickled peppers may be placed on top 
just before serving. 


Mrs. Carmelite E. Tyson, 557 Wyndmoor Ave., Chest- 
nut Hill, Pa. 
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THE INSTITUTE 


WHAT IS THE INSTITUTE? A laboratory “home” conducted by 
recipe, every device is tested with the precision of scientific research 
closely approximate those found in a real home. Its staff is made up 
inary Advisor, and the Domestic Science Technician, with a corps of 


WHERE IS THE INSTITUTE? It occupies an entire 
offices where all your inquiries are welcome; a kitchen where 
that is yours for reference and. conference from nine to 


WHAT DOES IT DO FOR YOU? It saves you 
and article appearing in Good Housekeeping In- 
by a staff of judges? Do you know that not one 
pages or is allowed space in the advertising pages 
And, finally, do you know that the Institute has pub- 
helpful to you in this time of stress? Send for your 


Household Engineering 30 
Efficiency Kitchens 15c 
The House that isa Home 5c 


LEO LOE  ACOLIEMG 


Save Rice and Cheese Bundles 
the Wheat 
Steamed Brown 2364 Total Calories 
Bread 204 Protein Calories 
114 cupfuls corn-meal 1% cupfuls buttermilk Save the Meat 
144 cupfuls rye flour 1 teaspoonful soda 
1 cupful molasses | F uaa salt Rice and Cheese 478 Total Calories 
i Bundles 66 Protein Calories 


Mix together the dry ingredients, reserving 


some flour for the raisins. Add the molasses, 114 cupfuls cooked rice — Pepper 
34 cupful grated cheese Paprika 


buttermilk, and floured raisins. Beat well ¢ large cabbage leaves 1 tablespoonful vegetable 
and steam in mold for three hours. One- Salt fat 
pound baking-powder cans are very satisfac- Season the rice well with salt, pepper, and 
tory for this purpose. paprika, and add the grated cheese. Mix 
Mrs. A. L. Case, 3113 Clark St., Des Moines, Ia. thoroughly, having the mixture quite stiff. If 
E too stiff, a little rice water may be added. 
War Cocoa Cake 2282 Total Calories Blanch the cabbage leaves in boiling water to 
122 Protein Calories cover, until limp but not broken. Drain off 
1 cupful sugar 1 cupful sour pw the water. Fill each cabbage leaf with some 
4 ao melted 1 eee! ealt of the mixture, and roll up carefully like a 
% cupful cocoa 14 teaspoonful cinnamon bundle. Lay the rolls in a well-buttered 
1}4 cupfuls rye flour baking-dish, and sprinkle with salt, pepper, 


Mix the sugar and melted shortening to- paprika, and bits of fat. Cover and bake 
gether, add the milk and stir well. Sift the in a slow oven until the cabbage leaves are 
dry ingredients and add to the mixture. Beat tender. 


and pour into a greased and floured cake-pan. Mabel G. B. Millen, 1311 28th St., Bryan, Texas. 
Bake in a moderate oven three-quarters of an ' 
hour. Cold Boiled Tongue 2993 Total Calories 
Mrs. Mildred L. Williams, 127 Gold St., Utica, N. Y. With Spanish Sauce = 1290 Protein Calories 
1 beef tongue | 6 sweet cucumber pickles 
Sure-to-Like 6294 Total Calories 1 cupful mild vinegar or fresh cucumbers 
Cooki 27- Protein Calories 2 tablespoonfuls sugar (small ones) 
OOKkI1es 275 4 role 4 14 teaspoonful ground I sweet green or red 
1 cupful sugar 1 teaspoonful salt cloves pepper 
1 cupful shortening 2 teaspoonfuls cinnamon I onion 6 olives 
: cup a = pfuls buckwheat Boil the tongue in sufficient water to cover 
114 teaspoonfuls soda 21% cupfuls rye flour until tender. Skin and allow to cool. . Slice 
1 cupful rolled oats thinly and spread with the sauce made in the 


Cream shortening and sugar together. Add following manner: Chop the peppers, onion, 
molasses, hot water, and the sifted dry in- cucumbers, and olives finely. Cover with the 
gredients. Mix well and allow to stand in a_ vinegar, sugar, and spices. Let boil fifteen 
cool place overnight. Drop by spoonfulsona minutes. When cold, spread on the tongue. 
greased pan and bake in a moderate oven. ‘The part of the tongue not suitable for slic- 
Clarified drippings or any of the hardened ing can be used in hash or a scalloped dish. 
vegetable fats may be used for the shortening. The caloric value given includes the entire edi- 
This recipe makes at least 50 cookies. ble portion of a five-pound tongue. 

Mrs. Mildred Williams, 127 Gold St., Utica, N. Y. Mrs. Harry Baird, Norway, Ia. 
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Good Housekeeping. 


Cooking Utensils 15c 
Menu Building by Calories, 
Revised for War-time Use 


AT YOUR SERVICE 


It is a laboratory because every method, every 
It is a “home” because every test is made under conditions that 
of the Director, the Consulting Engineer, the Mechanician, the Cul- 
clerks and assistants who combine in securing practical science. 


floor of the building at 105 West 39th Street. It comprises 
every recipe printed in this magazine is tested; a library 
five-thirty; a mechanical electrical department for testing. 


time and money. Do you realize that every recipe 
stitute department is first tried out and voted upon 
household appliance is recommended in our editorial 
until it has been thoroughly tested in the Institute? 
lished a series of bulletins that will prove especially 
copies now as the editions in each case are limited. 


















Sweet Green Pepper Jelly Salad 


Save the Fat 


Sweet Green Pepper 1257 Total Calories 


Jelly Salad 55 Protein Calories 
Itablespoonful granu- 14 teaspoonful celery 
lated gelatin salt 


\ cupful cold water Y{ teaspoonful salt, if 


Icupful liquid in which needed 

asparagus is cooked Bay leaves 
gor 4stalks of cold Parsley 

boiled asparagus 34 cupful mayonnaise 

3 small, sweet green peppers 

Soak the gelatin in the cold water. Scald 
the peppers, remove stems and seeds, and put 
with the asparagus through the meat-chopper, 
using a coarse knife. Have one cupful of boil- 
ing water in which the tough ends from a bunch 
of asparagus have been boiled together with a 
few pieces of bay leaves and parsley. Pour this 
boiling liquid over the gelatin and stir until thor- 
oughly dissolved. Add the chopped peppers, as- 
paragus, salt, and celery salt. Mold in custard 
cups.. Serve with mayonnaise on crisp lettuce, 
garnished with slices of radish or finely-diced 
cold boiled carrots to give a touch of color. If 
canned asparagus and peppers are used, cut 
them in small pieces and use the liquid in the 
can. Anne McClintock, 21 Riggs St., Gloucester, Mass. 


2110 Tolal Calories 
87 Protein Calories 


Raisin Cake 


I cupful brown sugar 34 teaspoonful baking- 
I cupful water soda 
2 tablespoonfuls chicken 34 cupful barley flour 

fat 34 cupful wheat flour 
\% tea spoonful salt 9 teaspoonful cloves 


46 pound raisins 4 teaspoonful cinnamon 


Boil together for five minutes the sugar, 
water, shortening, salt, and raisins. Let stand 
until thoroughly cold and add the dry ingred- 
lents sifted together. Bake in a loaf-pan about 
one hour ina slow oven. This may be served 
as a dessert with a sauce if desired: 


coves 


Mrs. Edward E. Chandlee, Moylan, Pa. 


Save 
the Sugar 


War-Time Nut 1063 Total Calories 
Candies 120 Protein Calories 
I cupful shredded oco- 4 tablespoonfuls peanut- 

nut butter 
2 teaspoonfuls vanilla 

Use the sweetened prepared coconut. Mix 
the ingredients all together in a bowl very 
thoroughly. Shape into small balls and put 
them in a cold place to harden. 

Edith Whitney, 222 Stanton Ave., Ames, la. 


2101 Total Calories 
2 Total Cal 
211 Protein Calories 


1 teaspoonful salt 
114 cupfuls chopped dates 


Company Pudding 


1 cupful rolled oats 
1 cupful cake crums 
2 teaspoonfuls soda _ 
1 teaspoonful baking- 
powder ; 
2 cupfuls buttermilk 
I egg, well beaten 
Pour the buttermilk with soda dissolved in 
it over oatmeal and crums, add other in- 
gredients, except the last three. Bake in mod- 
erate oven three-quarters of an hour. Serve 
with the top milk warmed and beaten into 
bananas mashed with the powdered sugar. 
Nelle Hubbard Ermatinger, 644 Oakland Ave., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


or figs 
V4 cupful top milk 
2 bananas 
1 tablespoonful powdered 
sugar 


1833 Total Calories 
240 Protein Calories 
1 cupful barley flour 2 teaspoonfuls baking- 
144 cupfuls entire-wheat powder _ 

our 1% cupful rice or potato 
14 teaspoonful soda water : 
14 teaspoonful salt 1 cupful sour milk 

34 cupful mincemeat 

Sift dry ingredients together thoroughly, 
add milk, water, and mincemeat, and beat 
well. Bake in a hot oven twenty minutes. 
If the mincemeat is very dry, work it into the 
flour as if it were raisins; if very moist, leave 
out part of the water. Sweet milk may be 
substituted for sour, using five teaspoonfuls 
baking-powder and omitting the soda. 
Mrs. A. E. Smith, 75 Prospect St., Marlboro, Mass. 


Mincemeat Muffins 
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Tomato Chowder 


Luncheon Dishes 


852 Total Calories 
71 Protein Calories 





Tomato Chowder 


I quart canned tomatoes 4 tablespoonfuls fat 
2 onions, chopped 2 teaspoonfuls salt 
I quart boiling water Pepper and paprika 
14 cupful rice 

Melt the shortening, add the chopped onion 
and brown well. Then add the tomatoes, rice, 
and water. Cover and allow to cook slowly 
one hour, or until the rice is tender. Season 
well, and serve hot. Diced salt pork may be 
used in place of the fat. If a thicker chowder 
is desired, add one tablespoonful of flour mixed 
smooth in a little cold water three minutes 
before removing from fire. 
as ion L. Bingeman, 3 Culver Road, Rochester, 


2210 Total Calories 


Supper Salad 
428 Protein Calories 


1 cupful cooked chopped About 1 cupful mayon- 
liver naise dressing 
I cupful cottage cheese I teaspoonful salt 
I small can pimientos Dash of onion salt, celery 
Lettuce salt, and cayenne 
Paprika 
Put liver through the food-chopper, add cot- 
tage cheese and mix well with fork; add season- 
ings and two tablespoonfuls of dressing to Lind. 
Arrange lettuce on plates, place half a pimiento 
on the lettuce; add the salad mixture shaped in 
ovals, using two teaspoonfuls; garnish with 
mayonnaise and paprika. 
Mrs. Ralph D. Robertson, 445 W.Vine St.,Stockiton,Cal. 


Meat Mold 081 Total Calories 


244 Protein Calories 


I tablespoonful chopped 
parsley 

2 teaspoonfuls salt 

\4 teaspoonful pepper 

1 cupful cold minced meat 


34 cupful corn-meal 

3 cupfuls water 

14 tablespoonful chopped 
onion 


Cook meal in water to which one teaspoon- 
ful of salt has been added, for one hour. 
Grease a mold and line it with a portion of 
the cooked mush. Heat the meat and season- 
ings and add a tablespoonful of gravy if it 
seems too dry. Fill the center of the mold, 
packing closely; cover with more meal and 
steam for 45 minutes. Serve hot with brown 
gravy or tomato sauce. 

Mrs. G. W. Rice, 107 Pembroke St., Rochester. N. Y. 
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COOKING 


Photographs for all illus- 
trations in this department 
are made by Bradley and 
Merrill Studios, Fifth Avenue 


O you cook by 
temperature? 
Ten years ago 
who had ever 
heard of such an idea? 
Up to that time the 
capable housekeeper 
had served ‘her family 
with cakes, pies, and 
biscuits baked just to the 
proper turn and with 
doughnuts crisp and un- 
soaked, while the house- 
keeper born without that 
mysterious sixth sense 
known as the ‘‘cooking 
sense” served failures in a large propor- 
tion of cases, because she had no exact 
rules to follow. 

But all this is changed. The modern 
housekeeper is rapidly waking up to the 
help that mechanical devices offer her. 
She finds that they save her time, money, 
and strength, so that she has leisure to 
do the war-time work for which every 
loyal and patriotic woman is so anxious to 
find time nowadays. Moreover, in this 
day of conservation, one of the best rea- 
sons for adopting the method of cookery 
by temperature is that it eliminates waste 
—waste of fuel and waste of foods. With 
the quick fuels, especially, we are apt to 
use too much heat for the work in hand, 
while with the coal range there are com- 
paratively few who have such perfect 
control of their fire that it is banked and 
“dead” save for the period when actual 
cooking must be done. 

Cooking by thermometers saves this 
waste, because by their use chance in 
cookery is eliminated. If you know the 
temperature at which to fry doughnuts 
or bake cakes, all anxiety as to whether 
the former are going to soak fat or whether 
the latter will be burnt or underdone is 
needless. The gas cock or the electric 
switch may be turned and kept turned at 
just the point to produce and maintain the 
proper temperature. Hence there is no 
waste of fuel. With a kerosene burner the 
height of the flame will control the tem- 
perature as indicated by the thermometer. 

It is not expensive to start the 
new method. Household ther- 
mometers are now made in durable 
shape, accurate enough for all 
practical methods of cookery, and 
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By Mabel J. Crosby 


their first cost is not prohibitive. Once 
the schedule of temperatures is posted on 
your kitchen-cabinet door, it is an ex- 
tremely simple matter to use it as a guide 
as exactly as you do the canning-time 
table. Such a schedule for the foods men- 
tioned here is given at the end of this 
article. Cut it out and post it for your 
reference. 

The fireless cooker thermometers pre- 
vent all possibilities of failure with a fire- 
less cooker, and the oven thermometer, 
perhaps the newest member of the family, 
has definitely proved itself of inestimable 
importance in the Inst1TUTE kitchen. The 
regular chemical thermometer proves use- 
ful especially in bread-making. Candy 
thermometers are made of copper with a 
mercury bulb protected from careless 
handling. They must register to 325° F. 
The fat thermometers are also made with 
a copper case and are usually a trifle 
more expensive, because they must be 
made to endure a higher number of de- 
grees. And now that the Food Adminis- 
tration is approving the making of some 
kinds of candy, they may be called-into 
use for candy also. 

The introduction of the fat thermome- 
ter, which registers to 600° F., should solve 
the problem of deep-fat frying for many 
a housewife who is afraid to attempt this 
kind of cooking, or who believes that fried 
food is indigestible. With a thermometer 


There is no excuse nowadays for a soggy, burned, or 
too-dry loaf of bread. An oven thermometer to regu- 
late the temperature during baking will insure success 
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Cooking by temperature saves 
fuel and eliminates waste. 
Here are thermometers 
for every kind of cooking 


of this sort at hand yoy 
need never hesitate to 
attempt any kind of deep- 
fat frying. Perfectly 
fried foods will result, 
and these are not only 
easy to make with the 
thermometer, but when 
the fat is hot enough to 
form a crust over the 
outside of the food imme- 
diately, thefat particlesdo 
not permeate the starchy 
interior, and the fried 
food can be easily di- 
gested by the normally 
healthy adult. From careful tests made 
in Goop HovusEKEEPING INstITUTE the 
following temperatures for frying foods in 
deep fat were established. These temper- 
atures are reliable regardless of the fat 
medium used for the frying. 

For cooking raw dough mixtures of all 
kinds as doughnuts and fritters, the ther- 
mometer should register 360° F. to 370° F. 
The proper temperature for frying all 
previously cooked foods such as croquets 
is 390° F. Raw fish and potatoes contain 
a great deal of water, which tends to lower 
the temperature of the fat, so in order 
to reach the correct cooking temperature 
of 360° F., it is necessary to put the food 
into the fat when the latter is 380° F. It 
must always be remembered in this kind 
of frying that success will depend upon 
cooking only small quantities at one time 
—six large oysters, one layer of potatoes 
in the basket, et cetera. 

Exact directions for the use of a ther- 
mometer especially adapted for testing 
the disks or stones of a fireless cooker will 
appear in a special article on fireless cook- 
ing next month. Watch for it! 

Candy thermometers have long been 
familiar to the housekeeper. They are 
calibrated to about 325° F. Sugar may be 
boiled to different stages or degrees, 
according to the purpose for which it is 
required. It passes very quickly from one 
stage to the next, and requires the closest 
watching. Following are the degrees to 
which sugar may be boiled for the making 
of different candies at home, to- 
gether with the physical tests. 
When the candy is tried in very 
cold water: 220° F., thread; 240° 
F. soft (Continued on page 138) 
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eA Kitchen Soldier Wedding 


By Gabrielle Rosiere 
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per- Gay with red, white, and blue floral With crossed flags and swords and an 
- fat decorations and a very patriotic wed- eagle with spreading wings atop it, this 
ding cake is this wedding breakfast war-time wedding-cake is truly unique 
f all 
her- 
 F. N these days when the pealing of glass pitcher. The war wedding-cake 
all wedding bells mingles with the evolved in the INstiTUTE is placed 
uets sound of drums and when every before the bride with the cake knife just 
tain grain of food is precious, the sim- in front of it. The sherbet or ices are 
wer plest of marriage feasts is the only one arranged in glasses on a tray with extra 
rder tolerated by the patriotic spirit of a plates so that it is only necessary to ex- 
ture true Kitchen Soldier. In collaboration change the salad platesfor them. Any 
food with Goop HoUSEKEEFING INSTITUTE favorite ice or sherbet may be served. 
it such a wedding breakfast was prepared. While one may not drink the bride’s 
cind In designing the cake and the table health in water, the ginger-ale punch 
pon decorations, I had in mind the utmost organist, and sexton, if it is a church wed- will be found sparkling enough for the 
ime simplicity but, at the same time, a desire ding. Formerly he provided flowers for pretty custom. The cake is a strictly war- 
Loes that every bride should be glad that her the bride, her attendant, and the ushers as__ time product and at the same time loses 
“own day” need lose nothing of beauty or well, but today elaborate shower bouquets little of the wedding-cake flavor. To be 
her- dignity because of its rigid observation of are no longer seen, while if the groom is in _ sure, it is unfrosted, but a most charming 
vil principles of economy and simplicity. uniform no boutonniére can be worn. and novel effect is gained by sprinkling it 
wil Even the ceremony is affected by the Even the bride’s bouquet becomes ex- with glistening powdered sugar. For 
ok- standards of war time. The simple, digni- tremely simple. Garden flowers, peculiar decoration, an American eagle with spread- 
fied ceremonial in home or church replaces to the month of the wedding, are the most ing wings protects the tiny white turtle 
= the elaborate wedding functions that were charming. They may be selected in the doves, while around the sides are both na- 
one formerly considered correct. The wedding national colors, but be sure to use the tional flags and silvered swords crossed. 
breakfast that follows should be so simple largest proportion in white. These decorations may be found at almost 
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that it may be prepared and served by the 
loving hands of the bride’s immediate 
family. Wedding invitations are in order, 
but often the engraved invitation is re- 
served for the church ceremony, and the 
few intimate friends outside the family 
receive notes bidding them tothe home 
wedding. Such notes should be written in 
the first person by the mother or the eldest 
feminine member of the bride’s family. 
Even more often, announcements only are 
sent out, and the ceremony itself takes place 
with only the immediate family present. 
_At the very smartest weddings in New 
York, this season, only a best man and 
maid of honor were seen, while the duties 
ot ushers were assumed by young girls, 
since so many young men are in training- 
camps or in France. The general prefer- 
ence is for a noon wedding, although five 
o'clock proves a delightful hour; but the 
time is regulated by the convenience of the 
departing couple. 
lhe groom arranges for fees to minister, 





The custom of friends and acquaintances 
giving wedding presents to the bridal pair 
has steadily lost in favor until today only 
relatives and the closest of friends have 
that honor. In selecting such gifts it is 
wise to consider the future life of the bride. 
If she remains with her parents until the 
groom’s return from the front, the smaller 
and more personal gifts are desirable. 

The wedding breakfast as shown in the 
illustration is planned for a home wedding. 
It entails no extra service, although a 
similar menu may be carried out in a buffet 
arrangement for a larger number of guests. 
If the guests are to be seated, the salad is 
served on plates-with barley rolls already 
buttered laid on the napkin. These rolls 
should be made sufficiently large that 
no extra ones are necessary, although an 
additional suppiy may be in readiness. 
The ginger-ale tea punch is served in 
golden glasses beside the water glass, 
while more punch for the filling of second 
glasses is ready in the iridescent golden- 


any favor store. 

For linen the newest runner and wide 
oblong doilies of Madeira embroidered 
linen are exceedingly attractive. In the 
center of the table is a low amber-colored 
glass dish filled with bachelor’s buttons 
outlined by starry daisies, while the tall 
vase with red and white roses completes a 
symposium of national colors. Daisies 
and scarlet poppies may replace the roses, 
but if the latter are used they should be 
picked very early in the morning and im- 
mersed. Recipes for making this entire 
wedding breakfast are as follows: 


War Wedding-Cake 


4 cupfuls brown sugar 3 teaspoonfuls baking- 
4 cupfuls water _ soda 
16 cupful shortening 3 cupfuls barley flour 
2 teaspoonfuls salt 3 cupfuls wheat flour 
4 cupfuls dried fruit 2 teaspoonfuls cloves 
2 teaspoonfuls cinnamon 


Raisins, currants, figs, citron, and preserved 
lemon- or orange-peel may be used for the fruit. 
Boil together for ten minutes the sugar, water, 
shortening, salt, and (Continued on page 145) 
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Here is the testing bench in the electro-mechanical department of 


Good Housekeeping Institute. 
members of the staff. 


It was made and fitted out by 
If you look closely, you will see that con- 


nections can be made with both direct and alternating currents 


PeoreD HELFTS 
FOR 
HOUSEKEEPERS 


UE io its cleanliness, convenience, 

and real economy, the electric 

iron has become a part of the 
permanent equipment of the 
majority of homes wired for electricity. 
You will perhaps, therefore, welcome a 
description of your electric iron from the 
electrical engineer’s standpoint, because 
it will help you to prolong the life of the 
electric iron that you are already using or 
the iron that you are buying this season. 
Electricity manifests itself in the forms 
of light, heat, or power, or often a com- 
bination of two of these. In the case of the 
iron, heat is the desired manifestation, and 
the general method of producing it is iden- 
tical in every iron, the variation coming in 
the detail of construction. In every case 
the heat is transmitted to a coil of wire 
called the heating element. This is made 
from a special alloy, a mixture of two or 
more metals. Sometimes it is a round wire 
or a flat ribbon, with no insulation, and in 
many cases it is wound over a sheet of mica. 
This wire-wound mica is protected on top 
and bottom by two pieces of sheet mica 
cut the shape of the iron, 
and this entire unit is placed 
between a heavy piece of 
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Twenty-one fans and nineteen irons passed the Institute tests. 


metal, called the sole-plate, and the top or 
pressure-plate. The sole-plate furnishes 
the ironing surface, and the pressure-plate 
furnishes the weight which makes the iron 
operate easily and enables it to store up a 
reserve supply of heat for effectively drying 
the clothes. 

Over the pressure-plate there is usually 
a cover of highly polished, nickeled metal, 
to which the handle and the electric cord 
are attached. Some irons have their heat- 
ing element in the form of a spiral, always 
of the same alloy, embedded in a com- 
pound, but in every case the heating coil 
wire is in a single piece, and the two ends 
are brought out to the rear of the handle 
and connected to the plug receptacle 
shown in both the irons illustrated. Few 
housekeepers realize it, but the cord is the 
weakest part of the iron. It is made up of 
two copper conductors—in turn composed 
of many fine wires to insure flexibility—in- 
sulated from one.another but held together 
by more insulating material. It is because 
of the cotton or silk insulation cover that 
many housekeepers consider it as merely a 


A“scorch print” to show evenness of heat distribution is made of every 
iron tested. One copy is filed; the other goes to the manufacturer 


Send stamped, addressed envelop for the names and addresses 


flexible cord which they can knot and 
twist at will. If you will but remember 
that these coverings house delicate copper 
wires, the duty of which it is to transmit the 
powerful electric current, you will see the 
necessity for carefully coiling it when not 
in use, and you will take special pains to 
see that no knots and kinks are allowed to 
bend or cut these wires. In service, one 
end of each conductor is connected with 
the iron and the other to a socket plug 
which may be either a lamp socket or a 
wall attachment. 

Two views of this plug are shown. In 
the one case the plug is separate, with the 
part for screwing into the lamp socket de- 
tached; in the other the part is attached 
to the cord ready to fit. This type of 
socket is advisable since it safeguards the 
cord by making it unnecessary to twist it 
when connecting the iron to the socket. 
Failure of an iron to heat is very often 
caused by a break in the cord at this plug, 
and reasonable care should always be exer- 
cised when connecting or-disconnecting a 
plug that must be screwed in. 

The careful testing of vari- 
ous makes of electric irons 
in (Continued on page 112) 








Use hominy in all its dif- 
ferent varieties. It comes 
finely ground, split, known 
as samp, and canned, 
called hulled corn hominy 















Do not use oat products 
as breakfast cereals alone. 
They serve as wheat sub- 
stitutes in cookies, muffins, 
and other good things 








TESTED USES FOR APPROVED FOODS 


OW that the supply of wheat 
products of all kinds is becom- 
L ing more and more depleted, 
our attention must necessarily 
turn to other cereal grains. Oats in vari- 
ous forms, rice both brown and polished, 
and hominy must come to the front. Dr. 
Mary S. Rose of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, is quoted as saying: “‘Oat- 
meal is of all cereals the best for growth, 
since it contains more of the elements which 
make bones and blood for children than any 
other cereal. It is a good thing for children 
to eat regularly foods made with cooked 
oatmeal or finely ground oaten flour, since 
it contains rather large quantities of 
iron.” 

Rice also should be more widely appre- 
ciated and used in more ways than in the 
proverbial rice pudding, even though that 
dessert is justly famous. The varieties of 
rice offered in the markets are numerous. 
There is the unpolished or natural brown 
rice, which is a pale gray-brown in color; 
this is the original rough rice or “‘ paddy” 
with the bran and a portion of the germ 
removed. Next comes polished rice, from 
which the process of polishing has removed 
the germ and the aleurone cells where valu- 
able mineral salts are located. Perfect 
kernels of polished rice of 
assorted size constitute 
the several grades of 
head rice; imperfect ker- 
nels are screened into the 
various grades of broken 
rice. Coated rice is pol- 
ished rice which has re- 
ceived a coating of glu- 
cose and tale in order 
that it may have the 
coveted shine. Such rice 
must be labelled with 
directions for the house- 
wife to wash it thorough- 
ly to remove the coating. 


Hominy and samp are preparations of 
corn which deserve special mention here. 
Finely ground hominy can be used to re- 
place farina in pudding. Make a hominy 
mush by using one cupful of finely ground 
hominy to four cupfuls of water to which 
one teaspoonful of salt has been added. 
Sweeten to taste with honey, sirup, or 
sugar, and add about one cupful of cut 
fresh or canned fruit such as strawberries 
or peaches, or a similar quantity of dried 
fruit such as raisins, dates, or figs. Turn 
into a greased mold and put in a cold 
place. Remove from the mold and serve 
with cream -or soft custard. 

A complete list of all the brands of 
oatmeal and rice approved by Dr. Wiley’s 
Bureau of Foods and Drugs will be mailed 
to any one who will send a stamped, ad- 
dressed envelop to Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
INSTITUTE, 105 West 39th Street. For 
planning your meals on the ‘‘no waste”’ 
ration plan, ask for “‘Menu Building by 
Calories,” a bulletin that contains direc- 
tions so simple that you will not find the 
least difficulty in using it; price, five cents. 


Become better acquainted with rice— 
natural brown rice, head rice, broken 
rice, and in some places ground rice 





Oatmeal Waffles 1328 Total Calories 
223 Protein Calories 
114 cupfuls finely ground 114 teaspoonfuls salt 

oatmeal 1% cupfuls milk 
14 cupful corn-meal 2 teaspoonfuls baking- 
14 tablespoonful corn oil powder 

I egg 

Purchase either finely ground oatmeal or 
grind the oatmeal in a food-chopper. Sift the 
dry ingredients together and add the short- 
ening. Beat the egg lightly, add the milk, and 
combine with the other ingredients. Beat well, 
and bake on a hot greased waffle-iron. 


Mrs. P. F. Patton, Greenville, S. C. 


Oatmeal Muffins 1742 Total Calories 
221 Protein Calories 
1% cupfuls finely ground 1 egg 
oatmeal 14 teaspoonfuls salt 
¥4 tablespoonful vegeta- 1 cupful milk 
ble oil I cupful raisins 
16 cupful corn-meal 2 teaspoonfuls baking 
powder 
Purchase either finely ground oatmeal or 
grind the oatmeal in a food-chopper. Sift the 
dry ingredients together and add the shorten- 
ing. Beat the egg lightly, add the milk and 
combine with the other ingredients. Beat well, 
and pour into well-greased muffin-pans. Bake 
in a moderate oven 20 minutes. 
Mrs. P. F. Patton, Greenville, S.C. 


325 Protein Calories 
5149 Total Calories 
16 cupful sugar 
34 cupful cold coffee 
2 cupfuls Graham flour 
2 cupfuls barley flour 
2 cupfuls rolled oats | 
1 cupful chopped raisins 
34 teaspoonful soda 
L6 teaspoonful cloves 
I teaspoonful cinnamon 
34 teaspoonful salt 
Use clarified beef suet 
or bacon fat or a _hard- 
ened vegetable fat for the 
shortening. Cream sugar, 
sirup, and shortening, add 
coffee and rolled oats, and 
let stand half an_ hour. 
Then add raisins, spices, 
soda. and flour. Drop 
by teaspoonfuls ona 
greased tin leaving room 
(Continued on page 1.46) 
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Oatmeal Cookies 


4 cupful shortening 
1 cupful corn sirup 
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VOLUNTARY RATION MENUS 


Planned by Good Housekeeping Institute 
for the Kitchen Soldiers 


SUPPLIES NEEDED FOR ONE WEEK 


Protein Total 
Calories Calories 


Yeast-cakes I oz. (2) 38 
Prunes 2 Ibs. 2260 
Raisins 1 Ib. 1556 
Dates 1% Ibs. 54 2130 
Canned tomatoes % Ibs. (3 No. 2 cans) 75 345 
Canned corn Ibs. (No. 2 can) 64 550 
Gelatin 102 104 
Crackers 60 600 
Peanut butter 266 1370 
Sugar 4540 
Molasses 2925 
Sirup 1296 
oe ee vegetable 
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4000 

. (% cupful) 84 210 

2 1574 

. (1 cupful) 17 684 
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How to 


HE list of supplies and the menus 
found on this page are intended 
to serve the needs of a family 
of six people—two adults and four 

Just how much food does such 
Food values are measured 
in terms of heat. The unit of measure- 
ment is the calory. The child and the 
sedentary worker require fewer calories 
than the grown person at hard or even 
moderate labor. 

The food needs of this typical family 
are best expressed by the following table: 


Cocoa 

Dried lima beans 
Dried navy beans 
Dried Peas 
Tapioca 

Hominy, fine 
Hominy, coarse 
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children. 
a family need? 


Protein Total 


Protein Total 
Calories Calories 
Farina 46 Ib. 100 822 
Rice ° 145 1592 
Corn-starch % oz. 357 
Macaroni 1 > 122 813 
Oatmeal, finely 

ground . 304 1816 
Rolled oats % 606 3606 
Corn-meal : 293 3913 
Barley flour 192 1600 
Buckwheat flour b. 116) = 1581 
Bran 62 436 
Graham flour Ibs. 502. 3278 
Wheat flour . 579 4293 
Rye flour 403 5171 
Olive-oil 23 tablespoonfuls 2300 
Olives 6 I 100 


Groceries Amount 


Provisions 

1 beef tongue 5 Ibs. 1280 2725 
Beef, bottom round 3 Ibs. 1113 2169 
Cod steak 2 Ibs. 384 628 


Follow the 


or gristly portions at the root of the tongue 
and the water in which the tongue was 
cooked to cook the peas for the Hopping 
John. Any bits of fat also will help en- 
rich this dish. 

The bread supply for the week consists 
of six loaves of yeast-raised bread, with 
quick breads always for breakfast and often 
for another meal of the day, as stipulated 
in the menus. The bread in each case is 
made at home. Four loaves of the yeast 
bread are a mixture of barley, rye, and 
wheat flours, using equal parts of each. 


Amount Protein Total 
Calories Calories 
8780 
3 14238 
Buttermilk 2. 16 362 
Eggs 2 Ibs. (1 dozen) Fie 1192 
Cheese % Ibs 262 
Fruits and Vegetables 
Strawberries 
Bananas 


Dairy Products 


Butter or margarin 2% Ibs. 45 
Milk 3 ats. daily (21 qts.) —_ 


2 lbs. (about 2 gts) 
4 Ibs. (about 1 doz. 


large) 
4% Ibs. (9 large) 
2 Ibs. 


Oranges 
Rhubarb 
Lemon 1 large 
Lettuce 1 Ib. (3 small heads) 
Cabbage rt Ib. 
Onions 2 Ibs. 
Carrots 3 Ibs. 
Beets I Ib. 
String-beans, fresh 2 Ibs. 
Potatoes 15 lbs. (1 peck) 540 
Green sweet pepper I 
Total of calories 12902 100470 


cMloenus 


The other two loaves are made by using 
equal parts of graham flour and rye flour. 
Thus only one pound of al] kinds of wheat 
products is allowed per person. 

Sufficient milk is allowed so that the 
yourger children may have some for drink- 
ing, at least at breakfast time and sometimes 
at supper, either plain or in cocoa. Notwith- 
standing the increased price of milk, it is 
still a cheap source of protein or tissue- 
building material and should be used freely, 
especially if there are children in the family. 

The sugar allowance is low. Although the 

great scarcity of sugar is 


Calories Calories 
Man, at light muscular 
work (business man) 
requires daily 405 
Woman, at moderately 
active work (house- 


3150 


2800 
2800 
2450 
1750 


work) re quire s daily 360 
Girl, 15 years old ‘ 360 
Boy, 12 years old * ‘ 315 
Boy, 7 years old “* “* 225 
Girl, 5 years old ** “* 180 


Total daily requirement 1845 
Total weekly require- 


ment 12915 100450 


The menus are not 
planned to follow any stip- 
ulated wheatless or meatless 
days, but the total con- 
sumption of wheat and 
meat is very low. It will be 
noted that wheat is saved in 
every meal and that many 
of the meals are entirely 
without meat or wheat. 

The list of supplies does 
not include the materials 
which contain no food value, 
such as coffee, tea, baking- 
powder, soda, cream of tar- 
tar, salt, pepper, paprika, 
spices, vinegar, and rel- 
ishes. If the pantry supply 
shelf is not already fully 
equipped with these com- 
modities, the housewife will 
need to add them to her 
weekly list of supplies. 

An average-sized beef 
tongue will weigh about 
five pounds. This can be 
used, sliced, for at least 
two meals, and the meat 
about the roots will furnish 
enough ground meat to sup- 
ply a third meal when 
scalloped with coarse hom- 

1 inyorsamp. Save the bony 
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MENUS FOR ONE WEEK 


Sunday Breakfast 

Strawberries 

Oatmea! Waffles 
Coffee 


Sirup 
Milk 
Dinner 
Cold Boiled Tongue with Spanish 


auce 
Buttered Carrots Mashed Potatoes 
Dressed Lettuce 
Company Pudding 


Supper 
Creamed Barley Bread Toast with 
Peanut Butter 
Cocoa War Cake 
Tea 


Cocoa 


Monday Breakfast 

Top Milk 
Butter 
Milk 


Oranges 
Corn-meal Mush 
Oatmeal Muffins 
Coffee 
Dinner 
Savory Beans 
Steamed Browned Bread 
Fruit Salad with Mayonnaise 
Dressing 


Supper 
Sliced Tongue (for adults) 
Scalloped Potatoes 
Barley Bread and Butter 


Sure-to-Like Cookies Tea 


Tuesday Breakfast 
Farina Stewed Prunes Top Milk 
Bread-crum Corn Bread 
Butter 
Coffee Milk 
Dinner 
Scalloped Samp with Tongue and 
Tomato Sauce 
String-Beans Wheat and Rye 
Bread and Butter 
Caramel Fruit Pudding 
Supper 
Luncheon Rice 
Buckwheat Johnny-Cake and 
Butter 
Cocoa Cake Cocoa 
Tea 
Wednesday Breakfast 
Berries with Top Milk 
Fried Corn-Meal Mush Sirup 
Coffee Milk 


Saturday 


Dinner 
Pot Roast of Beef with Prunes, 
Potatoes and Beans 
Wheat and — Bread and Butter 
Date — 


Suppe 
Potato Chowder Crackers 
Four-Times-One Muffins Butter 
Baked Rhubarb Sauce 


Thursday Breakfast 
ranges 


O 
Rolled Oats Mush Whole Milk 
Bran Muffins Butter 
Coffee Milk 
Dinner 
Meat Mold, Tomato Sauce 
Boiled Onions Tossed Potatoes 
Lettuce 
Custard in Pastry-Shells 
Supper 
Scalloped Macaroni and Cheese 
Barley Bread and Butter 
Raisin Cake 
Milk Tea 
Friday Breakfast 
Hominy with Dates 
Top Milk 
French Toast 


Prune 


Coffee 
Milk 
Dinner 
Planked Cod Steak 
Carrots Beets Potatoes 
Barley Bread and Butter 
Fruit Jelly 
Supper 
Corn Bread with Molasses and Milk 
Baked Bananas Cookies 
Tea 
Breakfast 
Steamed Prunes 
Oatmeal with Top Milk 
Rice and Raisin Muffins Butter 
Coffee Milk 
Dinner 
Hopping John 
Cold Slaw 
Barley Bread and Butter 
Chocolate Corn-starch Pudding 
Supper 
Scalloped Potatoes and Corn 
Bread and Butter Fruit Cake 
Tea Milk 


past, and the future predicts 
no shortage, nevertheless we 
should not consume more 
than is needed for the fuel 
requirements. Scant the 
amount of sugar called for 
in all recipes and use it 
sparingly or not at all on 
cereals and in coffee and 
tea. If cereals are thor- 
oughly cooked and well 
salted, sugar is not needed. 
On Tuesday morning the 
farina may be made very 
thin and poured over the 
stewed prunes. No sugar 
wiH then be desired. If 
the prunes have been 
cooked very slowly, they 
will require no additional 
sugar. The dates supply 
the desired sweet with the 
hominy on Friday morn: 
ing. If dates are unob- 
tainable, substitute raisins 
or figs. 

If corn sirup is used for the 
waffles and fried corn-meal 
mush, it can be made more 
palatable by heating and 
thinning slightly with a little 
hot water. 

Any recipes which are used 
in these menus will be found 
on the Tested and Approved 
Recipes pages for this month 
orsome previous month. A 
copy of any recipe called for 
will be furnished gladly upon 
receipt of a request accom- 
panied with a three cent 
stamp. 
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TRAIGHT from Paris comes this 
pretty dress for the June bride. Here 
it is, full of new ideas—the plain neck- 

line, short sleeves of satin completed by 
shadow lace, and a drapery of lace over 
plaited chiffon. Slenderness and length 
of line are given by the satin waist con- 
tinued in front and back panels. The 
back panel, however, is practically con- 
cealed by the loose train which is hung 
from the shoulders. Although it is such 
a filmy train, it gives the needed dignity 
and does not add a hint of clumsiness. 
Summer fashions have quite a way of 
their own, although there is no distinct 
change from what we have had in the 






Plain neck, tight { 
waist, draped 
skirt, says the 
June bride who 
comes from Paris 
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The Story of Summer Fashion; 
Organdy the Heroine, War the 
Interloper, Economy the Plot 


By HELEN KOUES 


spring. Since the law of conservation has 
set the style for the straight and narrow 
way, summer fashions follow it, but take 
great liberties in drapery and in the softer 
dresses such as chiffon, lace, and net 
extravagantly place one fabric over an- 
other to form a literal tower of charm. 

Having settled the general features of 


S 













a. 


fashion in our minds, let us consider the 
clothes requirements of a summer day. 
For the morning, a gingham or calico 
frock—yes, calico—is the smart thing to 
wear. There is an old-fashioned quaint- 
ness about some of these calicoes that is 
quite as refreshing this season as ginghams 
were last season. Being a somewhat stiff 
material, they take plain lines, and are 
given softness by their collars and cuffs, 
revers, and even sashes. By the way, 
sashes on the voile and gingham frocks are 
a noticeable point of fashion, and many 
a dress of last season may be given a 
new touch by the simple expedient of 


adding a sash and new collar and cufis. 
69 





Paris, in Supreme Commana of the Allied 


No onz wants wool now, 
for summer tempers the 
weather to shorn. fashion, 
and we are happy in 
frocks like this of satin 


A dress can do with very 
little satin if it brings up 
reserves of black lace and 
tulle, as does this charm- 
ingly formal evening gown 


Sleeveless evenings entitle one to trains, 

says the saucy dress above of apple-green 

taffeta. The semi-transparent tunic is 

strewn with shadow coin dots of Silver, 

and tinkling with crystal pendants 
70 


Armies of Fashion, Orders a 
Slim Evening Silhouette 


with Drapery 


Evening clothes, in ow 
present busy world, will not 
play so large a part as for- 
merly, and for summer wear 
the frock which has neck and 
sleeves veiled will be the smart 
one. Not that this veiling 
gives a_high-necked effect; 
farfromit. Indeed, the sheer- 
ness of point d’esprit and 
shadow lace and chiffon is 
almost more revealing than 
concealing. In speaking of 
evening frocks, let me recom- 
mend chiffon untrimmed, 
made perhaps high in the 
back and a low square in 
front. In white, maize, or in 
any of the delicate shades, 
with a simple kimono waist 
and a draped skirt—the drap- 
ing being at the sides and 
leaving the front and back 
plain—it is not only a fas- 
cinating style, but one of the 
most gratifying economy. The 
white frock of this type will 
give a season’s wear, and then 
may be dyed for another sea- 
son, (Continued on page 132) 
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NE happy circumstance 
O about the scant fashion 
of this season is that the 
fuller skirts of last year can be 
remodeled with comparative 
ease and very smart results. 
Models which offer sugges- 
tions for remodeling are illus- 
trated here. The dress in the 
middle, for instance, could have 
last year’s skirt recut into a 
tunic and worn with a new 
underskirt, or vice versa. 
Almost all of us have some 
left-over dress which is in good 
condition. It. may be of lawn, 
silk, or perhaps of linen, and it 
is almost certain to be volumi- 
nous in its width of skirt. The 
waist can almost surely be 
recut in the simple fashion il- 
lustrated in the central figure, 
with the vest more or less promi- 
nent according to the material 
on hand. This little vest, the 
collar, cuffs, and underskirt may 
be of white lawn or even of 
white organdy. A pretty con- 
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Making War Ends Meet 


Steal a March on War-Time Prices 
Recut Old Dresses, Make New Ones 
of Inexpensive Fabrics 


Variety is not only the spice of fashion’s life, but life itself, 
for as shown above in a dress of yellow muslin over white, 
the full dress of last year can be made over now successfully 


Last year’s coats were long, and if you are good at snipping, 
you can shorten yours to the length of this one, of beige cheviot 
stitched with blue cord, and add new collar and cuffs 


The calico dress is cheap enough to release money for the 
front; this model at the right may be of calico, though 
originally it was of dark-blue satin and crisp white organdy 


ceit this year is to finish such 
collars and cuffs with a narrow, 
rolled hem. The vest and skirt 
could be made with clusters of 
fine tucks, which, of course, are 
nicest when done by hand. In 
the interests of economy, a less 
expensive white lawn could be 
used for the sides and back of 
the skirt than is used in front, 
as it would not show under the 
tunic. If there is not enough of 
last year’s linen to form the 
sash, this could be of white 
lawn or of the white organdy 
which is used for the trimming. 

Coats have shortened their 
length, so that a garment of 
another year, with fresh collar 
and cuffs, a new length, and pos- 
sibly (Continued on page 137) 


Patterns for the models on this and 
pages 69 and 70 are twenty-five cents 
for waist, or skirt, or 50 cents for 
complete costume or coat. Address 
Good Housekeeping Pattern Dept., 
‘s o 5. - ‘¢ 
119 West 4o Street, New York City 
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Organdy Leads 

Off in Color, and 
Frocks of Lace and 
Point D Esprit Follow 


RGANDY frocks spring up every- 
where like full-blown summer flow- 
ers. They are bewilderingly pretty 

in color, and are, perhaps, the most attrac- 
tive of all the new fashions. In white, 
such a frock as that at the right on the 
opposite page gives the simplicity we 
associate with the graduation dress. In 
a more sophisticated style, as in the figure 
at the left on the opposite page, there are 
the smartest of summer afternoon and 
informal evening frocks which we may have 
not only in white but in delicate maize, 
rose, or heliotrope. Indeed, something 


crisp and fresh about these frocks, some- 
72 


thing so delicate and beckoning in color, 
makes it hard to choose between them. 
Especially delightful are the colored dresses 
with the white trimmings, and when the 
charm of fine workmanship is’ added to 
smartness, as in the two hand-made frocks 
on the opposite page, there is little left to 
be desired for summery daintiness. 

More elaborate afternoon dresses are in 
nets and laces, and in Georgette crépe 
attractively beaded and embroidered. For 
informal dinner wear during the summer, 


. the lace frock is always lovely. The model 


sketched at the left above, of shadow lace 
and net, with a square neck and square 


The lady seated at the leit 
wears a dress of shadow lace 
and écru, white, flesh-colored, 
or lilac net with oblong neck 
both back and front; $69.50 


Point d’esprit over satin is the 
afternoon or evening dress at 
the right, with point d’esprit to 
the bust-line, and net top and 


e 


sleeves, metallic ribbon; £55 


hanging cape in the back, is one of those 
happy combinations in dresses which can 
serve more than one purpose. 

A charming new fashion the war has 
bestowed upon us is that of the afternoon 
dress which does its bit by serving as an 
evening dress, too. Point d’esprit, one of 
the new old-fashioned materials which 
lends itself beautifully to this type of 
frock, is shown in the standing figure. In 
black such a frock is smart for dinner 
wear, as the neck and arms are veiled in 
the new fashion, yet when worn in the even 
ing the transparent net top and sleeves be- 
guile one into believing it an evening dress. 





Instead of Extravagance for a Day, 











an Organdy Graduation Dress 
Will Be an Invaluable Friend 
All the Summer 


The charming frock above of blue, corn- 
colored, white, or flesh-colored organdy 
is hand-made with contrasting embroi- 
dered motifs on the waist and pockets. A 
self-colored sash adds a piquant touch; $35 


At the top of the page is a smart frock 
of gray, heliotrope, maize, or white or- 
gandy, hand-made, with hand-fagotted 
white straps set in for the original trim- 
ming, and a sash with a big bow; $35 


The organdy frock at the right above has 
a surplice collar and a big sash bow; 
maize, flesh color, orchid, blue, or Nile 
green, $18. The unlined cape of white, 
tan, pink, or light-blue broadcloth is $35 


Loveliness plus loveliness is the motto of 
the frock at the left of tucked Georgette 
crépe, sashed with white satin. The un- 
derslip is China silk and lace; white, 
pink, French blue, or pearl gray; $29.50 

















The Magic of a Mother Goose Figure Out- 
lined in Gay Washable Floss Makes the 
Practical Plav Dress a Great Adventure 


Verses by CLAUDIA CRANSTON 






HAT mother doesn’t enjoy doing that last pretty 
W touch of embroidery on the little dress? And wouldn’t 

it have been one of the bright spots you carry through 
life if you had possessed a dress with Jack and Jill, the 
hill and all, right on it, or Little Miss Muffet, or the Cat 
and the Fiddle? Well, see how easily it is done. Make a 
plain, practical dress out of the best-wearing material 
you can—for it will be a heartfelt parting the day the 
dress wears out—and then embroider one of those familiar 
nursery-rhyme characters in gay-colored washable floss. 
The colors chosen tor the embroidery will, of course, be 
those which will harmonize or contrast best with the 
material of the little dress, rompers, or play suit. 












A pattern of any dress or boy’s suit shown will be sent on 
receipt of ten cents; be sure to give the child’s age. Patterns 
for the nine nursery rhyme characters will be sent for twenty- 
five cents. These are tissue paper patterns which you lay 
on the material, mark around with chalk, and embroider in 
outline stitch, doing as much filled-in embroidery as you 
es) choose, or leaving the figure embroidered merely in outline 





























Mother cut this pretty dress 
And sewed it up for me, 
And then she made the little 
girl 
Of gay em-broid-e-ree; 
The little girl is Polly, 
As you can plainly see, 
A-putting on the kettle 
To all take tea. 


q 
Little Jack Horner | 
Who sat in a corner - 
Eats his Caeseane pie, “ae You ’member the three little 
s sewed on my clothes kittens 
Standing up on his toes, 3 Who lost all their six little 
And oh, what a great boy am I! mittens; 
They are here on my bib 
below. 
My mother just drew them, « 
Stuck needles right through 





them 
The little Miss Muffet And sewed them all on in 
Who sat on a tuffet a row. 


I wear on my dress when I play, 
With the very same spider 
‘That sat down beside her 

And frightened Miss Muffet away. 
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Iam Miss Mary, not con- 
trary, 
For mother, as you know, 
Made little bells and cockle 
shells 
Upon my dress to grow. 


Upon my little brother’s 
suit 
There is a horse with 
snorting nose, 
Upon the horse there is a 
boy, 
Upon the boy there are 
his clothes. 


Hi Di Diddle, a cat and a 
fiddle, 

The cow jumped over a 
rock, 

But mother sewed the pussy 
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You’ve always heard of Mr. Jack, 
And every body knows Miss Jill, 
You’ve seen the pail and water, too, 

And maybe you’ve slid down the 
hill 
But I have got the hap-pi-ness 
lo have them pictured on my dress. 


At night when I have gone to bed, 
A little fairy takes my hand, 

While mother thinks I’m fast asleep, 
I travel off in fairy land. 


I help the witch that’s on my dress 
To sweep and dust off every star, 

While mother thinks I am so near, 

I am so very, very far. 






Before Rivalry of Capes, Coats Adopt 
Military Lines in Self-Defense 


Trim, with a little military snap, is the new 
three-quarter length coat above. Strap belt, 
fitted raglan sleeve, and rolled Tuxedo collar 
are mannishly well made; beaver, lapin, tan, 
blue, or taupe knitted-back polo cloth; $39.50 


Smart successor to the cape-coat of fur so 
popular this winter is the spring cape-coat of 
wool tricotine intwo views above. Tan trico- 
tine fashions it, with dark blue or gray lining, 
and blue collar and broad belt to match; $39.50 


The top-coat is more than likely to be a cape 
this season, and here is one to cover your frock 
from neck to hem. It is in beaver color, lapin, 
tan, navy blue, or black, men’s wear serge with 
collar of blue dotted silk; the price is $49.50 








If you can not buy these or similar 
models in your local shops, we will 
be glad to buy them for you on rz 
ceipt of check or money-order. 
Good Housekeeping Shopping Ser- 
vice, 119 West goth St., N.Y. Cit» 
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The Calico, the Gingham, and the Voile 
Rival the Georgette Crepe 


For war work in the country, the checked frock 
at the left is what you need; blue, pink, or green 
and white voile and white organdy made 
with surplice waist and full skirt; $10.75 


For war work in town, the frock at the left of 
cotton foulard in navy blue is just right; navy 
or Copenhagen, rose, or black on white with 
the bit of drapery so popular now; $9.75 


At the left below is a dress of old-fashioned 
calico and organdy; navy blue for street wear, 
gray or light brown for the country, are the 
predominant colors in the quaint mixtures; $20 


For the woman who wants the best to be had, 
there is the frock belowof Georgette crépe innavy 
blue and white with the new neck-line which is 
along, shallow, and very becoming oval; $59.50 


THE CALICO 


dress above or any- 
thing on these two 
pages we will buy 
for you on receipt 
of check or money- 
order. Address 
Good Housekeeping 
Shopping Service. 
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O be in the midst of the tremendous 

] war activities of New York, to see 

the soldiers of our Allies on the 
streets, to hear the stirring words for en- 
listment, for the Liberty Loan, for War 
Savings Stamps, and to know, as I do, of 
the tremendous activities of the American 
women, is to wonder where they can find 
the time to wear sports clothes. 

Today we see the smart motor corps 
uniforms, we know of the land army that 
is mobilizing, we view with wonder the 
volunteer factories equipped by power 
machines and run by factory methods by 
girls hitherto with no more serious thought 
than their score at golf, and whether or 
not they were “‘on their game”’ at tennis. 


War Activities 


And all these activities will go on threugh 
the summer—factory, war relief, motor 
duty, each and all; but there will come a 
time of relaxation, a week-end or vacation, 
when the bathing suit, or the comfortable 
garb for tennis, is a necessity. 

The shirtwaist and skirt, which reigned 
supreme a number of seasons, had inroads 
made on their popularity last year with the 
advent of the gingham dress, and this 
year we find there is an even more decided 
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Sports Clothes Mobilize for Summer 


Calico, Gingham, Organdy, and Suéde Cloih 
Serve as Aides-de-Camp Under Fashion’s 


Standard of Economy 


taking straight, narrow lines, belted, per- 
haps, and with a mere apology for sleeves. 
The colors are somber, black predomi- 
nating, although there is some navy blue. 
The Sleeveless Sweater 

The type of sweater which is going to be 
one of the favorites of the season is illus- 
trated on page 80. It is sleeveless, short, 
closer-fitting than those we have had, and 
is of the favorite Shetland wool, which 
bought in light colors takes nothing from 
the soldiers, as they use khaki and gray. 


Below is an allied frock indeed, of French 
linen and English voile combined; it is white, 
pink, light blue, or lavender, and is priced $23 
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tendency for softer dresses. Not only 
gingham frocks, but smart little calicoes 
make the nicest of morning frocks. But 
for golf or tennis, the shirtwaist and skirt 
are without a rival for this summer season. 


For the Girl Going to Camp 


For the girl going to camp for the sum- 
mer, there is no more useful or inexpensive 
outfit than the coat, skirt, and breeches of 
khaki illustrated on the opposite page. 
Furthermore, this suit looks so smart in 
the woods, with its pockets and turn-down 
collar. It is of a good quality of khaki. 
Khaki, owing to the demand, has increased 
in price with alarming rapidity. Perhaps 
there are girls who are joining the great 
land army, or if not, becoming one of the 
recognized units who are part of the land 
army, staying at home and working their 
own gardens. In either case, here is a 
smock with bloomers finished trigly at the 
knee with lacing. This will give tremendous 
service, as it is of khaki color and cut to 
insure real comfort for hard labor. 


For the Week-End Recreation 


To put in the week-end bag, here are 
some attractive bathing suits. And bath- 
ing suits this season, like the dresses, are 


The white suéde cloth skirt at the left 
with slash pockets looks like satin; 
$6.75. The white batiste waist, hand 
made and hand drawn, is priced at $6.95 







Crisp and fresh of color for wear in 
town or in the country is the checked 
gingham frock at the left; Copenhagen 
blue, pink, tan, or green, priced at $9 











The sleeveless sports coat above is _pic- 
turesque; rose, blue, green, or khaki linen, 
$5.50; in rose and white or blue and white 
linen-like material, it is priced at $2.95 


If you are going to camp you want this 
Army khaki suit; skirt and coat, or 
breeches and coat, $19.50; three pieces, $25 


At the right is a practical, comfortable gar- 
dening suit; breeches and smock of Copen- 
hagen blue or khaki Trouville cloth, $7.95 
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The bathing suit at the 
left of good black or 
blue satin with white 
silk pipings, $5.95; 
the rubber cap is 65¢ 


Cape of black rubber- 
ized satin with rose, 
purple, blue, or white 
jersey vest is $22.50; 
cap, $4.95; suit, black 
or blue taffeta, $16.50 


If you can not find the 
things on this and pages 
78 and 80 in your local 
shops we will buy them 
for you on receipt of 
check or money-order. 
Good Housekeeping 
Shopping Service 














A compensation of economy is being able to 
find such a really nice waist as this above for 
$2; white voile with cream Valenciennes lace 







At the left is the voile dress for country morn- 
ings; blue, pink, gray, or maize are the colors, 
the collar and cuffs are white organdy, $11.75 







No one may long in vain for organdy when the 
checked model at the left is only. $14.50; tan 
and green, or blue and rose with white organdy 








Here is the sleeveless sports sweater of 
Nile green, rose, white, purple, corn- 
colored, or emerald green silk for $18.50; 
in the same colors of Shetland wool, $3.75 





/ In the dress at the right the skirt of 
/ white organdy is $7.95; the waist, in 
white, flesh color, orchid, rose, or Copen- 
hagen blue organdy is priced at $4.50 









Summer Furs for Smartness and 


to Take the Chill Off ae 
Seashore Weather 























WO or three seasons ago, 

when summer furs first 
made their appearance, there 
was a feeling of derision and 
almost of ridicule. But now 
summer furs are becoming a 
recognized and necessary arti- 
cle of dress. They are not 
used as our winter furs, not 
something to bundle up in, but 
something to give a little added 
warmth to a summer suit, 
afternoon or evening dress. 


FURS AND HATS FROM 
BALCH, PRICE & CO. 





For general summer 
wear the scarf with tails; 
as this of brown wolf 
as fine as fox, $28 
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The summer wrap of transparent will-o’-the- 
wisp is at the left above, gray-blue lined with 
gold-blue, and trimmed with Siberian squirrel 


at ei te ey 


On summer evenings one may wear the fairy- 
like cape above—white will-o’-the-wisp and 
white fox with the collar swathing and high 


Furs in summer must be different, and here is 
a very different cape—moleskin with Siberian 
squirrel, crossed in front, or in back as you see 


Capes have come into their own, and when one 
sees this of black voile and monkey skin one 6 
wonders only why we have not always worn them 





“Crochet!” says the 


American Committee 


' for Devastated France 


OMETHING easy that even the 
beginner can do is to crochet 
shoulder-shawls to help keep the 
French women warm next winter. 
Crocheting works very fast, and you 
can have a shawl done in a surpris- 
ingly short time. Also, this work in- 
volves a small outlay, only seven or 
eight skeins or hanks of Shetland 
floss or knitting worsted being re- 
quired. Send the finished work to 
the American Committee for Devas- 
tated France, 16 E. 39th St., N. Y. City 


Cool-Looking Bits of Inexpensive 
Glass and China 


for Summer 


Of white pottery is the 
beehive honey-jar at the 
left with a soft, lovely 
glaze; 6 in. high; $2.75 


Shipping charge: 
free within 50 mt. 


Send for the Instruc- 
tions for Crocheting 


the Needed Shaw!/s 


ULL instructions for crocheting 

the shawls for French women will 
be sent upon receipt of three cents 
postage. As shown in the photograph 
at the left, the shawl may be worn 
over the shoulders, or over the head 
and shoulders, too. This furnishes a 
surprising amount of warmth, and is 
the type of shawl desired. For the 
instructions for crocheting and the 
amounts and qualities of material 
required, address GooD HOUSEKEEP- 
ING, 119 West goth St., New York City 


Limoges china plates with Cobalt 
blue band and pink roses are 
charmingly summery; $10 a doz. 


A real bargain is the salad set 
above, a crystal bowl 9% in. 
across, wooden fork and spoon, 
and 12 crystal salad plates 8 in. 
across; price complete $12.50 


Pitcher, six glasses, and six crys- 

tal ice tea spoons and mahog- 

anized tray, 12 by 19 in., $7.50: 

separately, pitcher $2.50; 

glasses, $4 a doz; spoons 

Bi.5s0 a doz: tray, $3 
82 


Knife with stag-horn handle, 
chain ring, blade, screw-driver, 
bottle - opener, can - opener, 
and one leather gouge; $1.75: 
the handle is heavily bolstered 


If you can not find the articl 
on this page in your local shops, 
we will buy them for you prompt- 
ly on receipt of check or money 
order. Address Good House- 
keeping “Shopping Ser: 
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“My credit is rising high 
And Campbell's Soups are why— 
They save my wealth in money and health 
So no one is richer than |!” 


Serve by saving-wisely 


You cannot serve your country well by sacrifice 
without wisdom. ‘Self-denial, to be effective, 
must be coupled with judgment and practical 


sense. Money saving must go hand in hand with health saving. 
“Nobody ought to eat less than is necessary for good health and full 


says our National Food Administration, 


“for America needs 


the full productive power of all its people!’ 
Right here, if you will stop to think of it, you will realize the especial 


usefulness nail value of 


It not only is economical but its extremely 
nourishing quality increases this “‘ productive 
power’ which the nation needs. 

It supplies those important vegetable food 
elements which are positively necessary to health 
and vigorous condition. 

With the stimulating meat juices of selected 
beef we combine choice potatoes, rutabagas 
and carrots—diced, also Dutch cabbage, 
Country Gentleman corn, baby lima beans 


The sensible way is to order this wholesome soup from your grocer 
by the dozen or more, and enjoy it regularly and often. 


» 

21 kinds 12c a can 
Asparagus Clam Chowder Pea 
Beef Consomm + Printanier 
Bouillon Julienne Tomato 
Celery Mock Turtle Tomato Okra 
Chicken Mulligatawny Vegetable 
Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) ~ Mutton Vegetable Beef 


Ox Tail 


Clam Bouillon 


LOOK 























_*Campbell’s Vegetable Soup 


and small peas. We add rice, barley, maca- 
roni alphabets, fresh okra, celery and parsley, 
fine tomatoes, and a trifle of leek, onion and 
sweet red peppers.—A most palatable and 
satisfying dish. 

We Americans as a nation depend too ex- 
clusively upon meat and other heavy high-calo- 
ried foods. This invigorating soup furnishes 
just the dietary balance which many of our 
people actually require. 


Vermicelli-Tomato 
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In using advertisements see page 19 


VEGETABLE 
Sour: 
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For Every Room in the House : 
For the Home Canning 


This month the Discoveries are principally concerned 
with home canning and home-canning problems. 
Use them freely, for they have all been tested and 
approved by Good HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 


Home-Made 
Canning Rack—,As 
I did not have a 
modern canning 


Save Money by 
Canning —Any 
woman can save 
|money by canning 





earfla 
LINEN RUGS 


The KLEARFLAX 


Colors / 


Everywhere you hear the owners of 
charming homes discussing them with 
all the enthusiasm of having discov- 
ered something new and different. 


And they are! 


Kcearrcax Linen Rues are the only rugs 
in the world made of American grown flax— 
the only floor coverings made of the fabric 
which combines traditional strength and 
durability with a perfect affinity for color. 
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|her own fruits and 
| vegetables. When I raise the fruits and vege- 
tables in my own garden, I find the cost of 
canning is merely nominal and the profit much 
|greater, but even when I must purchase them, 
|I still consider it a money-saving proposition. 
The only thing that I had to buy last season 
was corn. One hundred ears cost $2.25, and 
lafter discarding some that were wormy and 
‘reserving enough for the day’s dinner, I ob- 
tained fifteen quarts solidly packed. This 
imade the cost between fifteen and sixteen 
cents a can, but they contained so much more 
than the cans one can buy at that price that 
\I consider it very cheap. For tomatoes I 
|paid fifty cents a peach-basketful, and each 
basket averaged nine quarts, ¢ cost of about 
six cents for each quart jar, when the ordinary 
tin can of tomatoes cost from sixteen to eigh- 
teen cents acan. The sugar for three and one- 
half gallons of peach sirup, which was made 
from peach-parings and culls, which otherwise 
would have been thrown to the chickens, cost 
less than one dollar. I used this as a substi- 
tute for maple sirup, which two years ago 
cost $1.65 a gallon and is undoubtedly much 
higher now. Do you wonder that I consider 
home canning profitable? 

Mrs. T. J. 





L., New Jersey. 


One Thing at a Time—When my mother 
did her canning last summer, she found that 
the best results could be obtained by making 
canning the sole work of the day. Everything 
else was put aside. By keeping her mind on 
her canning and not trying to do many things 
at once, she could accomplish much more. 

E. K., Long Island. 


Canning Left-Over Soup—When serving 
soup at dinner there is often some left over. 1 
always fill clean hot jars with the soup and 
sterilize it for go minutes in boiling water. 
Now when unexpected company arrives, I 
never worry about the consommé with which 





outfit last summer, 
I made one myself that served admirably. 
Buy enough coarse window-wire to fit into the 
wash-boiler and to allow for bending down 
the ends tomakelegs. Put tiny blocks of wood 
under the middle to keep the wire from sag- 
ging. With my fireless cooker hook for lifting 
out the jars, my outfit was complete. 

Mrs. A. W. M., Mass. 


Rhubarb in Combination—In doing my 
canning last summer I found that very often 
after filling the jars with fruit there was still a 
little left over, yet not enough for even a pint 
jar. I thought of the rhubarb which was grow- 
ing out in my garden and decided to use that 
in combination with the left-over fruit. The 
result was delicious, and the rhubarb cooks so 
quickly that it was just what I needed. This 
year, I am going to put up a good many cans 
of raspberries, cherries, huckleberries, and 
other fruits in the proportion of one-third 
fruit to two-thirds rhubarb. In this way 1 
have variety. Miss E. K., New York. 


To Prevent Stained Fingers—I always 
have great difficulty in keeping my hands and 
fingers from becoming badly stained when pre- 
paring fruit for canning. But I have solved 
the difficulty with the aid of my box of par- 
affin. Melt a little paraffin, and when cool 
enough, dip the finger-tips the depth of the 
nails into it. It will at once form a coating 
which protects the nails from fruit-juice. 

N. M., Washington, D. C. 


New Pickled Beets—When you are pick- 
ling beets this summer, try using sweet cider 
instead of vinegar. Boil the beets until ten- 
der, remove the skins, and cut them into thin 
slices. Boil the sweet cider with salt, allspice, 
and pepper to taste, for fifteen minutes. Strain 
into the jars, covering the beets, and leave to 
cool. Seal and keep in a cool place. You will 
be delighted to find how sweet and fresh they 


taste when served. 


Mrs. H. E., Conn. 


to begin a meal. Mrs. T. J. L., New Jersey. 





shades are the heritage of KLEarFLAx LINEN 
RucGs—no less than an aristocratic tradition. 


To Store Jars—At last I have solved the 
difficulty for the woman who has a light cellar 
and yet wishes to keep her jars of products 
from fading as beets and carrots and some 
fruits do when exposed to the light. The 
shelves for storing canned goods are under the 
stairs in the cellar. Instead of a door there is 
a window-shade, which rolls up or down, in 
front of the shelf. It is attached to the top 
shelf, and it rolls very easily. This is much 
better than a hanging cloth or curtain of any 
kind, as once rolled up it is out of the way. 

S. C., Long Island. 


Save Oatmeal Cartons—Many house- 
wives, no doubt, have been at a loss for a sure 
way to keep the light and dust away from jars 
of canned products. I happened to think of 
the round paper containers that oatmeal is 
packed in. Just the thing! The jars slip in 
easily, and the cover fits snugly. To save 
oe the jars can be packed one on top of 
the other, after being placed in the cartons. 

Mrs. C. B. L., New York. 


Thick and heavy, they are rugs sturdy 
enough for any room in the house. Glori- 
ously colored, they are rugs for any home 
where color harmony in decoration is valued. 
At better class furniture and department stores 
everywhere, 
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Wout pn you like an expert's advice on room dec- 
oration? Then send for‘** The Rug and the Color 
Scheme.”” This 36 page book shows in full color 
a number of scenes and tells you how you may 
vary the schemes. It also explains clearly and 
simply how to plan any room. Write to our 
Duluth office for it—it’s free. 


Sample Jelly Jars—Save and wash care- 
fully all the small jars in which cold cream, 
vaseline, cheese, marmalade, et cetera, have 
been packed. Then you can fill them with 
samples of the various kinds of jellies, marma- 
lade, conserve, chow-chow, pickles, et cetera, 
which you desire to sell. The purchaser may 
then have a taste before making his selection, 
and you may thus secure satisfaction as well 
as an order. A. B. F., Michigan. 


Sharp Edges On Jars—I have often been 
annoyed by sharp or rough edges around the 
rims of jelly-glasses, and fruit-jars, and the 
bottoms of crockery ware. I now keep a piece 
of medium sandpaper or emery cloth in the 
kitchen, with which I quickly rub off the offend- 
ing rough or sharp places, leaving the articles 
surprisingly smooth and saving my hand any 
little cuts and scratches. Mrs. L. B. W., Calif. 


You can get Klearflax Linen Rugs in Taupe, 
Black, Blue, Greens, Grays, Browns, Rose, and 
natural Buff, in these sizes and at these prices: 
27 x $4 in. . $4.50 
30 x6oin.. 

36 x72 in. . 

42x 7a ft. . 

6x 9g ft. 


For bathrooms, hos- 
pitals, and general san- 
itary uses, we recom- 
mend the Klearflax 
Natural Rug. This rug 
may be scrubbed and 
cleaned indefinitely. It 
is our only washable 
rug and comes in 
natural linen (flaxen) 


8 x10 ft.. 

9 x12 ft. 

12 x15 ft, 

$4.00 per square yd. 
in stock widths, any 
length. Pricessome- 


Canning Baked Beans—I always bake a 
large pot of beans with pork, because they are 
best when baked in quantities. But my fam- 
ily is small, so I tried canning some of the 


One Woman’s Testimony—We area family 
of two. Last summer I canned vegetables by 
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what higher in far 
West and South. 


color. 


KLEARFLAX LINEN RUG CO. 
DULUTH MINNESOTA 
New York Office 212 Fifth Avenue 


For (lor Harmony and Long Wear 
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June Good Housekeeping 
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beans. I put them while hot into a clean, hot 
jar with a small piece of pork in the top. I 
partially sealed the jar and sterilized it for 
two hours, according to the cold-pack method. 
It proved such a success that now I can at 
least one jar of these at each baking. They 
keep well and taste just as good as when baked, 
and prove a most valuable addition to my 
emergency shelf. Mrs. L. S. C., Mass. 


the cold-pack method suggested in Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING, cooking them only once. 
Every jar has kept perfectly, but some bulletins 
I have seen say that the only safe way is the 
three-day method. As long as the fruits or 
vegetables are fresh, the jars clean, and the 
method of sterilizing is followed exactly, I do 
not believe that it is necessary to use the three 
day method. Mrs. S. H.N., N.Y. 
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OWADAYS, even for play, you can 

let the children wear things that make 
them look and feel like fairies—sweaters 
and frocks of light pinks, blues and tans, 
even of white—scalloped Hannel petticoats, 
little silk hoods. This is because, nowa- 
days, with Lux, you can cleanse all these 
adorable little garments without harm to 
the fabric or fatigue to you. 


“From the very first I used Lux for my 
baby’s things,’’ says one woman, ‘‘it was 
so quick to whip the pure delicate flakes 
into rich suds, so easy to squeeze the suds 
through the little garments; then take them 
out absolutely sweet and clean and fresh. 


‘*His soft woolens never shrunk a thread 
—never stiffened or grew yellow—not even 
after repeated washings. And his darling 
little dresses were as dainty and fresh as new. 


et them wear 


prettiest 


**Now that I have more children, | still 
let them wear dainty things. I keep their 
finest things like new with Lux.’’ 


Grown ups, too, can wear dainty things 
every day 


Your crépe de Chine ana Georgette 
blouses, your silk underwear and stockings, 
lace jabots, silk or wool sweaters; you now 
know that you can keep your finest, frailest 
things like new with Lux. 


Lux is in pure transparent flakes which 
dissolve at once in hot water and whip up 
instantly into a rich lather. Add cold 
water to make it lukewarm, for silks or 
colored fabrics. ‘Then dip up and down 
in the suds your finest, most delicate gar- 
ments—from blouses to blankets. 


Ings every day 


With Lux there is no rubbing of cake 
soap into the fabric—no undissolved 
soap particles to turn your silks a dingy 
yellow. 

Get your package of Lux today from 
your grocer’s, druggist’s or department 
store. Lever Bros. Co., Dept. [E-4, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Even in hard water 
Lux makes wonderful suds 


Launder these things again and again with Lux 


Washable Satin 
Collars and Cuffs 

Fine Table Linens 

Sweaters 

Blankets 

Flannels 


Silk Curtains 

Lace Curtains 

Lace Collars 

Lace Jabots 

Lingerie Dresses 
Washable Satin Skirts 


Baby's Woolens 
Silk Underwear 
Silk Stockings 
Corsets 
Corduroy Skirts 
Washable Gloves 


Washable Spats 
Georgette Blouses 
Crepe de Chine 
Blouses 
Washable Satin Blouses 
and Petticoats 


Lux is so pure that it won’t hurt anything which water will not injure 


© Lever Bros. Co..1918 


In using advertisements see page I9 





How to Save Money 
on Summer Frocks 


By Mary Brooks Picken 


ERE are two smart frocks. I wanted to own 
them immediately when I saw them ina prom- 
inent Fifth Avenue shop, and the only reason I 
didn’t was because they cost more than I could 
afford to spend. But I have duplicates of the 
dresses, both of them, and I like them even better 
than the originals. And on the two, by making 
them myself, I saved $43.67—almost enough for a 
Liberty Bond ! 

Take Dress No. i—a beauti- 
fully simple, stylish model of 
the new war-time Foulard. This 
dress sells ready-made on Fifth 
Avenue, New York, for $29.50. 
If you make it yourself, here is 
all it will cost: 


War time Foulard (Fine Mer- 
cerized Cotton) 6 yds. 38-in. 
material, at 75c per yd $4 

Organdie for collar, 1-6 of a yd. 

Ribbon, 5 yds. at 20c............ 1.00 

Net Foundation Lining, 1-2 yd. 
72-in. material at 75c per yd.. 

Foundation Belting. ... 

Sewing Silk, 2 spools at 12c pe 


ME acucy Leosen $6 6p08s 7+ 
Button Molds........ 
Cost When Made 
Dress No. 4 FIFTH AVENUE SHi0P PRICE.. $29.50 
Dress No. 2 is just as stylish 
and beautiful, in plain and fig- 
ured silk pongee. It was marked 
$26.75. Doesn’t it look Wonder- 
uy cool and attractive? 
Wouldn’t you be glad to add it 
to your wardrobe for $5.91? That 
is all it will cost, if you make it 
yourself, as I did. Here are the 
only things you will need: 
Plain Pongee, 4 yds. 36-in. ma- 
terial at 60c per yd............ 
Figured Pongee, 3 yds. 36-i 
material at 75c per yd 
Silk for sash and collar, 1-2 yd. 
of 40-in. material at $1.50 per 


Foundation Belting...... ..-. - 
—_ Silk, 2 spools at 12c per 
 sfirgi aon boeeres e0 vote temh 
Snap Fasteners............. 
Button Molds, ..........0....00¢ c 
Cost When Made By You... $5.91 


FirTH AVENUE SHOP PRICE.. $26.75 Dress No.3 


I am convinced that home dressmaking is the 
only solution of the clothes problem in many, many 
homes. And no matter where you live, or what 
your age or experience, you can now learn—easily 
and quickly, during spare time, right in your own 
home. how to plan and make dresses, waists, skirts, 
suits, coats—in fact garments of every kind—for 
yourself and your children and save half or more 
on everything! 

Making dresses is not the bugaboo it used to be. 
The materials are so delightful, and when made 
the Woman’s Institute way the making is as great 
a joy as the wearing, for garments go together 
easily and correctly. Every step is explained so 
clearly and completely you cannot make a mistake. 


Take a penciland paper and figure up how much 
you can save on your summer clothes by making 
them yourself. Think what a satisfaction it will 
be to have your frocks just exactly as you want 
them. Anditis so easy to have them! The Woman’s 
Institute gives you the benefit of a staff of skilled 
dressmakers. We help you to plan and make 
beautiful dresses that would cost four to six times 
the price if purchased ready made—prettierdresses 
than you ever had before—dresses created espe- 
cially for YOU. Weteach you every step in fashion- 
able dressmaking from the time you select or make 
your own pattern until you stand before admiring 
friends in the finished garment. If you wish, you 
can prepare for success in the dressmaking profes- 
sion and have a cozy, profitable shop of your own. 


Nearly 12,000 women and girls—among them 1000 
readers of Good Housekeeping—have successfully 
taken these home-study courses of the Woman’s 
Institute. Almost every mail brings us voluntary 
letters of gratitude, telling how much their mem- 
bership has meant to them, of the charming dresses 
they have made and the money they have saved! 


Let me tell you more about this new plan—without 
putting you to any expense ortrouble. Just send 
me a letter, postcard or—better still—the conven- 
ient coupon below, telling me whether you are 
most interested in Home or Professional Dress- 
making, Millinery or Cooking. I willsend you by 
return mail a handsome illustrated booklet, giving 
you the full story of the Woman’s Institute and the 
great work it is doing for thousands of women and 
girls all over this country. 


WOMAN’S INSTITUTE, Dept. 8F, Scranton, Penna. 


Please send me one of your booklets and tell me how I 
can learn the subject marked below : 


Home Dressmaking 


) Millinery 
Professional Dressmaking 


Cooking 


Name 
(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 


Address 
(Advertisement) 
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WILEY’S Question-Box 


Questions concerning foods, sanitation, and health will be an- 
swered by Dr. Wiley only if a stamped, addressed envelop ac- 


companies your request. 


No exceptions can be made to this 


tule. Prescriptional advice can not be given, nor can samples be 
analyzed. Address all inquiries, with return postage enclosed, 
to Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 


“)% 


AN IGNORANT OR A LYING GROCER 


We have been using a butter substitute since 
Hoover asked us to conserve anima! fats, and twice 
on the nut margarin label I have read ‘1-10 of one 
percent of benzoate of soda.”” When my grocer 
delivered the last nut butter I refused to accept it. 
He said that it was impossible to get anything 
taking the place of butter that was not preserved 
with the benzoate of soda. He also said that the 
prepared pancake flours and most canned vegetables 
had it in. Can you tell me which company makes 
nut margarin without the benzoate of soda? 


H. B., New Jersey. 
The following named brands of nut mar- 
garin do not contain benzoate of soda: 


Troco, put out by the Troco Nut Butter 
Co., Chicago, Ill.; Nut Margarin, put out by 
Downey, Farrell Co., Chicago, Ill.; Nut Mar- 
garin, put out by the B.S. Pearsall Butter Co., 
Elgin, Il. 


Very few butter substitutes contain benzoate 
of soda. It is not found in any canned vege- 
tables and certainly not in pancake flour. 
A few manufacturers of catchup still use it, 
but the vast majority do not. None of the 
oleomargarins made from animal fats con- 
tains benzoate of soda. You are pecfectly 
justified in refusing to accept any food 
yroduct which contains it. The use of 
Coumnee of soda enables a manufacturer to 
put out an article with less care than he 
ought to exercise. 


GOAT’S MILK FOR INFANTS 

I am feeding my baby of six months evaporated 
milk, Honor Brand Dry Milk, and barley. I should 
like to feed her goat’s milk. Should goat’s milk be 
fed whole or diluted with barley water? I fed my 
little girl, now five, on condensed milk, and she now 
has kidney trouble. Mrs. W. R. F.. Mo. 

For an infant of six months goat’s milk 
should be modified, according to the practise, 
with cow’s milk. Goat’s milk and cow’s milk 
have nearly the same composition, though 
perhaps the amount of fat in goat’s milk is 
slightly less. A quart of goat’s milk should be 
set aside in a cool place for eight hours. The 
upper half, containing most of the cream, is 
poured off and diluted with an equal volume 
of pure water, preferably boiled and cooled. 
To this mixture an ounce of milk sugar is 
added. I do not think it desirable to use bar- 
ley water. A child of this age does not digest 
starch well. I am sorry your little girl has 
kidney trouble. Children that are fed chiefly 
sugar instead of milk, which is their natural 
diet, can not be expected to be healthy as they 
grow up. 


THE NUISANCE OF SNORING 
Are you able to state what causes a person to snore 
and what remedy or method will cure or destroy it? 
I sleep with a sister who snores so terribly that I lose 


sleep. G. 1. G., Mass. 

Snoring takes place only when the mouth is 
open and almost always when one is sleeping 
on his back. Adenoids or other obstructions 
to the nasal passages are frequent causes of 
snoring. Usually snoring is prevented by 
sleeping on one’s side. Mechanically, an 
elastic band under the chin and over the top 
of the head will keep the mouth closed. The 
annoyance which is caused to other people by 
snoring is by no means the worst feature of 
this trouble. The air that enters the lungs 
directly through the mouth is more likely to 
carry dust and infection into the lungs than 
if the breathing takes place through the nasal 
These passages are tortuous in 
character, and the particles carried in the air 
stick to the mucous membranes of the air 
passages. Thus the lungs are protected from 
infection. 


SHE WANTS TO KEEP HER HAIR GRAY 

I have been using a hair tonic composed of Pilo- 
carpin nitrate, I gram; resorcin, 25 grams; water. 
500 grams. I used it alternately with carbolatej 
vaseline, and now my gray hair is blonde. Is there 
anything I can use that is not injurious to the hair 
that will again make the gray hair like the natura] 
gray: Mrs. C. M. J., Penn. 

I never heard that the use of a hair tonic 
such as you describe will cause gray hair to 
become blonde. If the preparation is the 
cause of the blonding, stop using it and the 
hair will grow out again with its natural 
gray color. You are the first person I have 
ever corresponded with in regard to hair who 
wishes the hair to remain gray. I congratu- 
late you. 


EGGS NOT NECESSARY 


Is it possible to leave eggs out of the daily menus 
and not suffer ill effects? It seems to me I have been 
free from stuffy colds since I did so. 


Mrs. H.W. K. 


It is entirely possible to leave off the use of 
eggs without any danger to health provided 
you have a sufficient amount of other nourish- 
ing foods. Eggs are extremely harmful to 
many people and are not necessary to health 
in any case. Those who tolerate eggs well, of 
course, receive valuable nourishment there- 
from. The egg is particularly rich in certain 
growth factors which do not exist to a similar 
extent in meats. 


Illinois. 


“BOLTED” MEANS “SIFTED” 
Forgive me if I am stupid, but may I ask you 
what you mean by ‘‘bolted cereals’’? My dealer 
could not tell me, and I confess I do not know. 


Mrs. A. W. S., New York. 


The term “bolted” is used in two senses 
in relation to foods. If one chews sparingly 
and swallows his food quickly, he is said to 
“bolt” his food. In the milling process, the 
term “bolted” means “sifted,” that is, passed 
through fine perforations in a sieve, or if the 
bolting material is a cloth, in the cloth. These 
perforations are extremely fine when white 
flour is produced. Bolting separates white 
flour from the bran, shorts, and middlings. 
Bolting separates corn-meal from the bran and 
germ. Probably all of the cereals which you 
have been using have been more or less sub 
jected to bolting. 1 believe that all cereal 
products should be used without any bolting 
whatever. It would be far more economical 
and more wholesome. 


CONSULT A PHYSICIAN 


About three years ago I used thyroid tablets to 
reduce my weight. I subsequently developed a had 
cough, and the doctor found sugar in my urine 
During the last year the gland under the ear has 
enlarged and is very painful, also the glands undet 
the chin. My general health is very poor. I work 
hard and am in a highly nervous state. I should 
like to ask you if calomel and epsom salts would be 
good for me to take in my present condition? 


Mrs. E. B., Washington. 


You should consult a competent physicial 
in regard to your troubles. Preparations 0 
thyroid are dangerous, decidedly affecting 
internal secretions. This remedy should 
never be used except by the advice and under 
the control of a competent physician. On 
general principles I should advise you to let 
calomel and epsom salts alone. I can not 
imagine any condition in which their admit 
istration, except by a physician, would be 
justifiable. 1 should advise you to avoid all 
added sugar of every description, whether 
in cakes, candies, or desserts. Do not take 
any drug except under the advice of 4 
physician. 
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Ask us to show 
you how this 
electric washer 
quickly pays for 


Electric cleaning 
mokes rugs last 
longer. Takes 
out the ground-in 


Electric iron 
saves tiresome 
steps. Keeps 
the kitchen 


cool. 


Entire sewing 
machine is no 
largerthanatrav- 
eling bag. Does 
same work as any 
other high grade 

machine. 


This illustration 
truthfully reflects 
a condition existing 
in thousands of 
homes. 


Nine o’clock and no 
washwoman yet! 


Do you suffer from the Monday uncertainty? Is wash-day the 
big problem of the week in your house? It need not be. 


You can solve it and the accompanying servant problem by the 
proper application of electricity—the labor-saver that makes contented 
servants. If necessary you can do the work yourself, so easy does 
electricity make it. 

With the Western Electric Washer and Wringer the hard work is 
cut out. The clothes are revolved in a cylinder of hot suds, so that 
there is no wear or tear on them. Electricity does it all at a cost of 
about 3 cents for the average family’s wash. 


With the Western Electric iron to help, Monday's tasks are quickly 
done, while the Western Electric vacuum cleaner, portable sewing 
machine and other household appliances all contribute to make a 
well managed home. 


If you would know how electricity will help you meet 
your particular problem, ask for Booklet No. 21-J. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


New York Petedeiphin St. Louis Minneapolis San Francisco 
Chicago Atlan Kansas City Dallas Seattle 


Houses in all Principal Cities 


| “Western Electric 


In using advertisements see page 19 














Cupid has hit 
the mark of 
distinction in 
this rubber heel. 
It’s the Foster 
Friction Plug 
which prevents 
slipping and makes 


cATS PAW 


CUSHION 


RUBBER HEELS 


wear longer. No holes in Cat’s Paws 
to track mud or dirt. Made to 
fit all styles of women’s footwear. 


Black, white or tan. For men, 
women and children—all dealers 


Originators 
and patentees 
of the Foster 
Frict?on Plug 
which pre- 
vents slipping 


FOSTER 
RUBBER 
COMPANY 


105 Federal St. 
Boston, Mess. 


) 
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UNCLE SAM’ 


Dovs keeping 
chickens pay? 
Listen tog 
man who knows 


S Home Flock 


AST year the price 
I of chicken scratch- 


ings went to four 


\dollars a hundred, and 


lithe average suburban 
idweller shook his head 
and sold his flock or 
ateit. One can roughly 
estimate the number of 
useful chicks that have 
been thus thoughtlessly 
converted into table 
meat at five million fowl. 
This is none too high 
an estimate. 

That this should have 
been done on a mere 





By Lieutenant Warren H. Miller 


Editor “‘ Field and Stream" 


OOD HOUSEKEEPING INSTI- 
TUTE urges all who are able to do so 

to keep a back-yard flock of hens, because 
of the great need of eggs and poultry. Eggs 
are an especially valuable food, and by 
keeping hens many suburbanites can show 
their patriotism and willingness to increase 
the country’s food supply. Eggs contain 
about 74 percent water, 14.5 percent pro- 
tein, 10.5 percent fat, and one percent 
mineral matter. Being rich in protein 
and fat, they are essentially a tissue-build- 
ing food and an excellent substitute for 
meat. They serve as a food for the sick 
and undernourished, because they furnish 
material to replace the wasted tissues. For 
growing children eggs are even better than 


Our family consists of 
eight persons; four chil- 
dren, father, mother, 
grandirother, and a 
maid. We consume 
about ten eggs a day, 
and to get this number 
I had fifteen little leg- 
horns which averaged 
from six to twelve eggs 
daily throughout the 
laying season from 
March to August. Be- 
sides these we had three 
Plymouth Rocks and a 
cock, and from these we 


snap judgment seems 
incredible. One would 
have assumed that, if 
|feed went to four dollars, 
the market egg and 
|broiler price would have 
lincreased — correspond- 
lingly, but the average suburbanite, reasoning 
i'that even at the old price of two dollars a 
hundred his flock hardly paid, concluded that, 
at four dollars, there was nothing to do, but 
sell them off or eat them. The result was 
just what might have been anticipated. 

We are facing a serious economic situation. 
For the last fifty years all that has stood be- 
tween us and an unreasonable charge for meat 
is the useful back-yard hen. It is the only 





|source of meat food that does not require 
organized capital and industry to produce 
jresults on the consumer’s table. 


It held the 


balance of power. If meat went too high, the 


|housewife switched to eggs, and all was well. 


This year she can not go out to the henhouse 
and get up a meal out of what may be found 
in the nests. And the result will be soaring 
prices for meat. 

It is the purpose of this article not only to 
warn the public against allowing a shortage of 
hens and eggs, but to show how the ordinary 
back-yard small flock can be made to pay as 
well as ever in spite of feed at four dollars a 
hundred. When my neighbors disposed of 
their flocks last spring, I kept right on and 
came out well ahead at the end of the year 
simply by having éwo flocks, a laying flock of 
Mediterranean fowl, which are always small, 
light chicks, eating little and laying great 
quantities of large eggs, and a brooder flock of 
heavy table chicks, which were set for eating 
chickens and which we still had on the table 
this January. 


meat for tissue-building, because they are 
rich in iron as well as in protein and fat. 
The actual food value of eggs is much greater 
than a comparison based simply on amounts 
of protein and energy seems to indicate. 


kept all the eggs and 
set each hen with them, 
fourteen to the hen, so 
that by June we had 
thirty chicks, losing four 
on the average from 
poor hatching or in- 
tantile accidents. These 
thirty chicks had the run of the garden. They 
could do no harm and picked up all the 
food they needed, so their feed cost nothing. 
Each night, or in the daytime in cold, rainy 
weather, they returned to the old hens in their 
coops set out in the garden under the shelter 
of some peach-trees, the warmth of the hen 
protecting them from the chill that kills so 
many young chicks. Our total feed bill for 
them was the handful of grain each day fed 
to the mother hens. This régime kept up until 
October, when all garden operations were over 
and both flocks were given the run of the 
garden. The mother hens went back to the 
main flock some time in August and began 
laying again at once, when the other flock was 
beginning to fall off because of molting. And 
so we had eggs up to October. We began 
eating the main flock in September, and by 
November had taken most of them. Mean- 
while the young chicks had reached a three- 
pound weight for the cockerels, and we began 
on them, reaching the pullets in December 
They lasted until the middle of January, when 
a nucleus flock of four pullets and a cock was 
saved over for this year. In plain dollars and 
cents this poultry year figured out as follows: 
Fifteen leghorn pullets:and cock, $32.50. Egg 
production, eggs aday, average for five months, 
at so cents a dozen, $55.50. Feed at roo pounds 
a month, $25. Weight of flock, 66 pounds; at 
42 cents a pound, $27.72. In other words, the 
eggs paid for the flock and feed, leaving us 
$27 worth of table chickens free of cost. 





MASE your housework easier during warm weather by 
using the laundry soap that is white and has naphtha in it. 


P. anD G.—The White Naphtha Soap makes such rich thick 
lasting suds that it moves dirt faster than you ever saw it move 
before. Dirt that ordinarily requires long tiresome rubbing 
vanishes with practically no rubbing at all. And,: not: the 
least of the advantages especially at this season, is the fact that 


P. anD G.—The White Naphtha Soap 
works as well in cold or lukewarm 
water as in hot. 


In your laundry work, in all your clean- 
ing both inside and outside the 
house — wherever you now use laun- 
dry soap or naphtha soap—you 
can save a surprising ‘amount 

of time and energy by 

using P. anD G.—The 

White Naphtha Soap. 


In using advertisements see page 19 





Shower Bath 
Bath Brush 
Shampoo Brush 


ALL FOR $5 


A year-round delight in your home at a frac- 
tion of the cost of the ordinary shower bath. 
Slip the hose bulb over the bath tub faucet; 
the water rushes through the hose, through 
the pure aluminum handle, and gushes forth 
through perforations back of the brush bris- 
tles. Thus while you are rubbing the body you 
are getting a constant shower of fresh clean 
water which rinses while you rub. 

The North Ridge Shampoo Brush, which we 
include with this outfit, is the ideal brush for 
this purpose. The benefits derived from it 
alone quickly pays for itself. *” 


North Ridge| 


Friction 
Shower 


Bath Brush 


Bristles are of best quality. The back holds 
them firmly. The pure aluminum handle and 
nickel-plated springs are rust-proof. Nothing 
to become water-soaked. Absolutely sanitary. 
The hose is of superior quality rubber, thick- 
walled; will not collapse. 


This complete outfit de- 
livered to your address 
prepaid on receipt of 
price, $5.00 At this 
low cost you cannot 
afford to be without 
these splendid brushes. 


We manufacture a full 
line of sanitary wire- 
back brushes. Write 
for prices and liter- 
ature. 


Sales Representatives 
Wanted 


We need additional 
men and women to 
handle our entire 
line. Exclusive terri- 
tory given. Good in- 
come assured com- 
petent persons. Our 
offer is attractive. 
Write for it today. 


North Ridge 
Brush Company 
Freeport, III. 
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Uncle Sam’s 


Now for figures on the eating chicks: Three 
farmyard hens, Plymouth Rocks, $3. Three 
settings, 42 eggs, $1.68. Thirty young chicks’ 
feed bill after September, 200 pounds, $8. 
Weight of chicks, 90 pounds; .at “42 cents, 
$37.50. Net gain, $25.22; total gain for the 


_|whole establishment for the year, $52.94, in 


spite of feed at $4! Of course they paid! We 
had eggs all through the laying season and 
table chickens until the middle of January. 
During February we fed the four survivors 
fifty pounds of feed—$2—and at present 
writing these fowls, which were hatched in 
June, are now laying two eggs a day and so 
paying for their feed as they go. This year 
we are doing it over again. In February we 
ordered a flock of fifteen leghorns. In_ April 
we began saving the eggs from the three brooder 
hens and shall set them in May for table 
chickens for this year. 2 

You will note that this simple tale has none 


| |of the air of the professional fancier about it. 














_jof the eggs. 


|| We do not calculate on expensive, fancy, 250- 


egg fowl, as these results cannot be obtained 


| jexcept from picked stock and at an: expendi- 


ture of time out of all proportion to the value 
For the same reason we have 
eschewed incubators, brooders, day-old chicks, 


: and all such poultry schemes-that look so fine 
jon paper but really mean a lot of time and 


worry for which the business man with his 
eight o’clock morning train has no liking. The 
average farm hen lays but 75 eggs a season. 
One hundred and fifty is what you can expect 
from well-fed, well-cared-for hens in a good 
coop, two hundred and fifty the product of 
fancy stock, fed at high pressure with home- 
raised greens, meat scraps, and other time and 
money consuming devices. You will note that 
my hens laid ninety eggs a season last year on 
chicken scratchings, with weeds from the 
garden thrown in for greens, which was a good 
ordinary performance. 


IY this management of the home flock, how- 

ever, certain fundamental principles of poul- 
try raising must be observed. Hensstop laying 
the moment they are cold and wet, and the 
early spring and summer are full of such spells 
of aggravating weather. I’ve seen fifteen hens 
drop from a daily lay of twelve eggs down to 
three, in one week of northeast storm. The 
hen-house must be tight and free from drafts, 
except the natural ventilation through a roof 
lantern, and its floor must be warm and dry. 
The ordinary coop, full of leaks and wind 
cracks, with a cold, damp, dirt floor, is the 
reason enough why hens refuse to lay, no mat- 
ter how well fed. All the vitality of the chicken 
goes into keeping warm and putting on fat— 
leaving none for egg-making. Chickens give 
out a lot of heat and will warm their own house 
if it is tightly built, with double walls, shingles 
or clapboarding outside, and tongue-and- 
groove sheathing inside. The inmates of such 
a house will lay even in winter, if June- 
hatched chickens. When you open the door 
in the morning you will be surprised by the 
breath of hot air that comes out, even®while 
the ground outside is hard with frost. 

Do not get from this the idea that any hen 
can be made to lay all the year around. The 
champion hen of the world laid three hundred 
and five eggs in a year, and two hundred and 
fifty is very good, while one hundred is the 
average. When the molt comes on in August, 
all hens stop laying and do not begin again 
until at least three months later. The reason 
pullets lay in winter is that they are June- 
hatched chicks, this being their first go at 
egg-laying of any kind, and before their first 
molt. It is the way to get winter eggs. A 
variant of my own scheme of eating the June- 
hatched flock of young chicks would be to 
build a house for them that could be heated, 
or else one so small in comparison with the 
size of the flock that their own bodies would 
heat it. They would then begin laying in 
January, if of laying breeds like Leghorns, or 


Home Flock 


in February if of combination table and lay. 
ing breeds like Plymouth Rocks. Mine would 
probably have begun earlier if the flock had 
not been so small compared with the size of 
the house, for with only four chicks sleeping 
in a house intended for twenty to thirty, it 
is impossible for them to warm it much. J 
have a friend who got eggs all through the 
winter from April-hatched chicks, ten of 
them, kept in a small, tight house which they 
could warm at night with their own bodies, 


FOR a flock of about twenty chicks, a house 

6 by 6 by 6 feet to the ridge is ample. It 
should have a concrete floor well covered with 
clean litter several inches deep; a large glass 
window facing south and letting the sun on 
the floor; a door for the hens opening into 
the yard and closed at night to keep out 
drafts; a wide eave where the fowls can.stand 
out of the rain in spring weather; a dusting- 
box inside the house; a tier of four nests, for 
hens crowd in and lay all the eggs in one or 
two favorite nests; a roost along the north 
wall with a wide dropping-board close under 
it to keep out drafts and catch the droppings 
for easy cleaning; and a water-pan on a low 
bench. Do not let the chickens out at all in 
winter. They will only get cold and make 
the house cold. One cock is enough for fifteen 
pullets; two will only fight until one is killed. 
The run should be long and narrow, witha 
foot-board to keep out the little chicks run- 
ning around outside. They will be pecked to 
death if they stray into the main coop. It 
should have wire netting over the top, for all 
the laying breeds are light and small and will 
fly high even though they are clipped. The 
floor of the run should be of furnace ashes 
well covered with straw litter, and the roof of 
the run is all the better if made of tongue-and- 
groove ceiling to provide shade in warm 
weather and protection from rain in storms. 
Feed prices work out as follows: A laving hen 
eats 3 ounces of chicken scratchings a day, 
costing one cent. About four times a week 
she lays an egg worth 4 cents to you. A young 
chick past his garden feeding period needs 
I ounce a day to grow on, and at the time 
he stops living off the land, he weighs about 
a pound. During the next three months he 
will gain two pounds and will eat ninety-six 
ounces of feed plus what he catches and 
scratches while at large in the garden. His 
cost to you will then be twenty-four cents 
for feed, and his value to you on the table 
is a three-pound-broiler at $1.26. Chicken 
scratchings are compounded of about two- 
thirds human food—corn, wheat, and oats— 
and one-third millet, vetch, kaffir, corn, et 
cetera. 

Let me put in a plea here for attractive 
chicken quarters that will be in keeping archi- 
tecturally with the house and barn or garage. 
It costs just as much in boards and nails to 
build something ugly as something beautiful, 
and even so humble a structure as a chicken 
house can be made good to look at. Yet how 
many ugly sheds house chickens in even the 
most aristocratic of suburban districts—an 
eyesore to the scandalized public. The gov- 
ernment circulars show houses scientifically 
designed, but with an eye to utility only, a 
structure well enough on a farm but ugly 
amid ornamental grounds and suburban dwell- 
ings. Have your chicken establishment follow 
the architectural treatment of the house in 
miniature, an integral part of the place that 
represents you and your taste before the world. 

It pays to keep a flock, even at present prices 
for feed. Especially in this war year it is nec- 
essary to do all that we can to add to the 
available meat supply of the nation. Last year 
the cry for more gardens made a noticeable 
increase in the supply of vegetables; this year 
five million more hens, raised by private en- 
terprise, with yourself as the sole customer, will 
be a welcome addition to Uncle Sam’s stock of 
meat and eggs. 
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The work of nimble fingers of endearing Crystal White is indeed the perfect 
friends—exquisite fancy pieces, embroid- soap for laundry and for every household 
ered towels, initialed linens, luncheon sets purpose, because of its absolute purity. 
and doilies—requires careful laundering. mildness and quick cleansing qualities. 
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WILSON’S 


"RESTGOOD 


SANITARY CURLED HAIR MATTRESS 


E purchase of a “‘Rest- 
300d” Sanitary Curled 
Hair Mattress will be an 

investment, one that will last 
youthrougha lifetime. Beside 


that, you are buying, the acme 
of comfort and durability. 


The “RestZood” is like no 
other mattress made. It is in 
a class by itself, dominatin3, 
the entire field. Mattresses 
made of other materials do 
not compare with it. 


Men who have spent years in 
the study and building, of bed- 
din}, make the ‘Restgood.” 
Their experience, together 
with the remarkable facilities 


of Wilson & Co., have pro- 
duced a mattress that may just- 
lybecalledthehiphestachieve- 
ment of the world’s leadin3, 
manufacturers of curled hair. 


In thickness, in quality’ of 
materials, in carefulness of 
manufacture and in comfort 
and satisfaction the “Rest- 
300d” cannot be excelled. 


Forty pounds of fine quality, 
all new, sanitary curled hair 
is used for filling, the cover 
which is the best obtainable, 
and is furnished in a number 
of stripes and in several color 
combinations of art fabrics. 


All of the highest quality. 


Dealers everywhere are rapidly taking, on the “Rest%ood” line. Probably 
your dealer can show it to you, If he cannot, write us and we will send 
you literature on our complete line of mattresses, box springs and pillows, and 
when possible send you the name of a “‘RestZood” dealer near your home. 
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WILSON & CO., Dept. G. 5,Chicagzo 
Send the doll’s bed offered in your advertise- 


A Bed for Dolly 
Send 10 cents in 
stamps or coin to 
cover postage and 
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tiful art board cut- 
out doll bed in full 


color. 
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The Gift of Welcome 
for club members, 
correspondence cards 
with your own initial 


FORTUNA’S DAUGHTERS 


An Organization for Women Who 
Want More Money 


OME people spend a lot of time bemoan- 
ing the fact that they need money. 
Others spend the same amount of time 

hustling about and getting it. 


In which class do you belong? 


Be honest with yourself. If you are in the 
first class, confess it, and get out of it. 


lf you want to know how to get into the 
money-making class, all you have to do is to 
ask Fortuna’s Daughters. 


Ask Fortuna’s Daughters 


A letter written to the Secretary of the 
Club of Fortuna’s Daughters will receive an 
immediate reply, giving you full instructions 
as to the money-making plans of the club. 
Then you can start right in piling up a row 
of golden dollars for yourself. 

A great many of the club members have 
made a considerable sum the very day they 
got the letter telling them how. 


A Bank Account of Your Own 


Many are the members of the Club of For- 
tuna’s Daughters who get their club money 
every month and proudly put it in the bank. 
You have no idea what a comfortable feeling 
it gives you to know you have money of your 
own stowed safely away. 

The members are paid in regular salary 
checks, too, as soon as they get well started in 
the work. And it is surprising to see how 
quickly these checks mount up into a nice fat 
bank account. 


Gift of Welcome 

Besides the money they earn, each member 
of the club receives gifts, too, absolutely free 
of charge. These she does not even have to 
ask for; they are sent to all members. 

First, there is the Gift of Welcome. As soon 
as you join the club, you receive the beautiful 
box of correspondence cards shown above. 
Your own initial is embossed richly in gold on 
each card, and the paper is of a charming 
quality you can ke proud to use. 


Diamond Club Pin 
Then, after the Gift of Welcome, as soon as 
you are a full-fledged member of the club, you 
receive the Diamond Pin. ‘This is the club 
emblem and is of solid gold beautifully chased. 


The pin was designed by the jeweler es- 
pecially for the club, and is in the form of 
Fortuna’s horn of plenty—a tiny golden horn 
with a sparkling diamond. And think, this is 
a gift to you from the club and costs you 
nothing at all! 


Married Members, Too 

Not only young gills, but married women, 
too, are members of the Club of Fortuna’s 
Daughters. Fspecially in these economical 
times the mother and homemaker welcomes 
an opportunity to add to the family income, 
and our club work is just the thing for her. 
She can devote as much or as little time to it 
as she can find from her household duties, and 
can arrange the club work so it does not in- 
terfere with her routine work. 

Some women with children have found it 
necessary to support them alone, and have 
turned to the club work. These women have 
made as much as several hundred dollars in a 
month, and have been so interested in the work 
they gave their whole time to it. What other 
members have done, so can you. All you need 
is the courage to begin. And courage is one 
of the things our enthusiastic members have in 
plenty to share with you. 


No Experience Necessary 

You do not have to have any previous ex- 
perience in money making to be successful in 
the club work. In fact, most of the members 
never did make any money before they jvined. 
You get your experience as you work, and it 
does not cost you a cent to begin. 

Do not hesitate to write me frankly how 
much money you need and what you need it 
for. You may write with the same freedom 
you would to a personal friend, as your corre- 
spondence will be treated with the utmost con- 
fidence. No names of members or inquirers 
are allowed to go out of the office without 
personal permission having been obtained. 

Write to me now, if you want to begin right 
away to make money. 


Yours very sincerely for more money, 


Abus & eltew 


Daughters, Goop 


Secretary Fortuna’s 
119 West goth 


HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE, 
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Summer 


Frocks 
for the Kiddies 


Dress them in your favorite 
colors—Ribbons, Dresses, Stock- 
ings—all dyed alike in a few 
minutes with Sunset. It is real 
fun to use, and no trouble, even 
in summer time: no mess, no 
muss—does not soil the hands 
or utensil. 


Sunse{ 


Soap Dyes 


give the same shade and depth 
of color to Cotton, Wool, Silk 
and Linen in the same dye bath, 
and clean articles thoroughly 
while dyeing. 

They offer a real War Time Economy, 
too: make old, soiled, discarded waists 
and dresses look smart and fresh as new: 
and the work is so simple a child can do it. 
fast, 
any 


Sunset is made in 
brilliant colors, giving 
shade you wish. 
Sunset will not wash out or fade. 


twenty-two 
practically 


You can get dainty, beceming color | 


effects for both yourself and the children; 
you'll be delighted to find how easy it is 
and how much you can save. 

of the following colors or 15c 

send us his name and 

fifteen cents, and we will mail a cake 


with simple directions, for dyeing the 
goods in 30 minutes. 


Pink, Scarlet, Cardinal, Wine, Light 
Blue, Sky Blue, Dark Blue, Light Brown, 
Dark Brown, Light Green, Dark Green, 
Gray, Sand, Heliotrope, Yellow, Mustard, 
Old Rose, Old Blue, Orange, Black, Taupe, 
U. S. Olive Drab. 


Ask your dealer for one 


The Most Wonderful Dyes in the World 


Sunset Soap Dye Company, Inc. 
Dept. H, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Inc. 


171 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Sales Representatives for U. S. and Canada 
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Upholstery 
CHASE 


“Tis like the hide in most respects 
4n some respects tis better, 


Made by Sanford Mills 


WHEN buying up- 
holstered furniture due 
consideration should be 
given to the upholstery 


upon it. 
Ask about Chase 


Leatherwove — a sci- 
entific, distinctive up- 
holstery fabric backed 
by the “Chase” name 
—known since 1847 
—not a substitute for 
leather but something 
better 


For motor-car uphol- 
stery Chase Leather- 
wove meets every re- 
quirement. 


WEARS LIKE IRON 
WEATHERPROOF 
SANITARY 
WON'T PEEL OR 
CRACK 
BEAUTIFUL 
ECONOMICAL 
The U. S. Government pur- 


chases Leatherwove and theirs 
is a good lead to follow. 





Write for dealer's name 
and generous samples. 





L. C. CHASE & CO. 
BOSTON 
New York Detroit Chicago 
San Francisco 
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Three Ways of Saving Money and 


& onserving Time 


The filet crochet 
bread doily is 12 in. 
long; on receipt of 
three cents postage 


| instructions for mak- 
| ing it will be sent 


The centerpiece _ is 
18 in. across, the 
doily is 5; on receipt 
of three cents, in- 
structions for cro- 
cheting will be sent 


} pte fingers have come to be the exception 
to the rule everywhere in the world, and here 
is work which will use the odd moments to 
advantage. If the bread tray doily is some- 
thing you need, why buy it at many times the 
price for which you could make it? And so 
with the centerpiece and round doily. They 
make fast, easy pick-up work that you can lay 
aside when more important matters claim you, 
and you will find this pleasant summer work 


Charmingly designed, the 
dress at the left is made and 
smocked by hand. It may 
be had to order in linen, 
poplin, crépe de Chine, ging- 
ham, or chambray, for $6.50; 
sizes, 2 to 10 yrs. 
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TOASTED ks 


CORN F [AKES. 


Fresh From the Oven 
They Taste So Good 


ERVE Armour’s Toasted Corn 

Flakes daily at your table. They 
possess a most distinctive flavor, 
made possible by the modern milling 
and toasting process, perfected by 
the Armour Grain Company. You 
will find them a most delicious and 
satisfying Summer-time food. 
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Made from pure, white corn, 
thoroughly cooked, toasted and ready 
toserve. Put up in triple-sealed, sani- 
tary packages to keep their contents 
always crisp and fresh. Ask your 
grocer. 3 


ARMOUR'S OA 


The Satisfying Economy Food 


Because of their Superior cooking qualities, Armour’s 
Oats are an ideal conservation food, which can be prepared 
in so many different appetizing dishes 
for Breakfast, Luncheon and Dinner. 
They cook in 10 to 15 minutes, thus 
saving time and fuel. Worth-while 
recipes on every package. 
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Armour’s Oat Coffee Cake 
1 cup ARMOUR'S OATS. 
% 7acup milk. Ipint bread sponge. 
% 2 cup sugar. 1 cup raisins. 
8tablespoons fat. 1teaspoon salt. 
1 teaspoon cinnamon. 
Flour to make a stiff dough. 


When ordering wheat flour, be sure 
and include Armour’s Oats, an author- 
ized wheat substitute. 


Trade Supplied by 


Scald milk; pour over Ar- 
mour’s Oats and allow tc cool 
until lukewarm. Add remain- 
ing ingredients and allow to 
rise until double in bulk. Form 
intoloaf and letrise in pan until 
it reaches top of pan. Bake in 
hot oven for 10 minutes. Re- 
duce heat slightly and bake 30 
minutes longer. When slightly 
cooled, brush top with thin 

frosting of powdered sugar and 
water. 
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Armour Grain Company 
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Every family wanting to save space and rent 
and to live more comfortably, as well as more 
economically, should own a Kroehler Bed Dav- 
enport. A modern refinement for the house 


Kroehler Be 


Two types—the Kroehler Kodav, a short Davenport; the 
Kroehler Daveno, a long Davenport—each is made in many 
delightful modern and period designs. . You should buy the one 
best suited to the size of your room. 

Superb finishes—luxurious upholstery, rich covers in tap- 
estry, damask, velour, as well as genuine or imitation leather. 

Either Kodav or Daveno is equipped with a comfortable full 
size 72 in. x 48 in. sanitary, all steel, sagless bed spring. Ample 
room for thick mattress and all bedding, which is concealed by 
day! Folds and unfolds easily—nothing to get out of order. 
Bed frame and springs entirely independent of upholstery. 

Most dealers sell mattresses separately, giving customer 
choice of various makes, but to insure greatest comfort, we 


Can be bought for cash or 
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Binghamton, N. Y. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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This Handsome Davenport * 
Is Also a Comfortable Full Sized Bed 


of reliable dealers everywhere. Do not accept a substitute. It’s to your interest to buy furniture 
made by a large manufacturer of strong financial standing whose reputation is at stake. 
Our trade-mark, the name “‘Kroehler” is on every Bed. Insist on seeing it before you buy 
Write for Interesting Booklet and Name of Dealer 


Kroehler Manufacturing Co. 
Naperville, Illinois 


Other Factories at 
Cleveland, O. 


Canadian Factory: 




















beautiful. A luxuriously handsome and up-to-date 
Davenport instantly and easily convertible into 
a comfortable full sized bed. Saves space— 
saves rent—makes one room serve as two. 


Davenports 


strongly recommend that you buy a 2° or 35 lb. cotton felt 
mattress. 

Made by master craftsmen in a factory equipped with the 
highest type of modern machinery to make perfect furniture and 
do it economically, and with facilities for seasoning and drying 
the lumber before it is used. Every detail in process of con- 
struction is carefully watched. The best materials are used 
and the finished article critically inspected before shipment. 

Won the highest award at Panama-Pacific Exposition. 

We recommend the superior leather substitute, O’BAN- 
NON’S MOLESKIN, which has the rich leather appearance 
and durability of high-grade Gen- 
uine Leather. 


easy payments 
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Kankakee, III. 
New York City 
Stratford, Ont. 
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The topless matting box is 
enameled in a bright color 
outside and lined to match 


f silk you have can be 
i with painted matting 


1 pieces of matting f 
g at right above 


t-shaped bottom of mat- 
ben ribbon and a soft 





War-Savings Hats and 
Bags You Can Make 


At Home 





A box of matting may have 
a bright painted design 
with edges stitched in wool 


WH would think that the 

fascinating things on this 
page could be made with Japanese 
matting and whatever scraps of 
silk and ribbon you have about 
the house? The matting, such as 
is used to cover tea-boxes, can be 
folded readily into any shape, and 
patterned any way your fancy 
leads you. If you are clever at 
using paints and wool, you can 
either paint a design on the mat- 
ting, or embroider it in bright 
wools, or use both modes of deco- 
ration at once on the same article. 





Black satin is the crown, with 
the design painted on a mat- 
ting brim, the edge stitched 


Silk is the crown of the hat 
below, the brim matting with 
soft, embroidered wool cherries 
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Dainty Bedroom 
Chairs and Rockers 


ye enjoy having a few pieces 
of dainty new furniture in 
your home. Gunlocke bedroom 
chairs and rockers are dainty and 
are beautifully upholstered in 
attractive cretonne. They are 
designed by master workmen who 
have incorporated into these 
chairs and rockers a beauty and 
pleasingness that is unsurpassed. 


Gunlocke Bedroom Chairs and 
Rockers are Trade-Marked 


Every genuine Gunlocke chair and 
rocker bears the trade-mark as it is illus- 
trated at the top of this advertisement. 
Insist upon seeing this trade-mark be- 
cause it identifie ; quality, style, beauty, 
and comfort. In every home there are 
vacant places in the bedroom where a 
pretty Gunlocke chair and rocker can 
be used to advantage. 


Write For This Booklet 


Our attractive booklet ‘‘Chairs and 
Rockers in My Home" will be mailed 
free to any one who writes for it. 


TheW. H. 
Gunlocke 
Chair Co. 










Baby Wo Won’t Cry When in a “ROCK-A-BYE” 


Trleves re mother of eae 


t. 
“No 2, $2.50 Noo 1 (wituoutb. ckrest) $1.60 


The No. S Rock-a-Bye High Chair hoo 


a chair, Will 
furniture re collapsible. it ot. mar 
$2.50. 


er oot = ip over. PRIC 
Shipped anywhere in U.S. pos 


a foreign orders Lan exe for 


Srng No. 


HIGH CHAIR 
$2 50 


For a sparkling clean bathroom 


Even in the bathroom there’s a bit of oil, 
But Gold Dust gets rid of 
dark circles and rims in wash bowls and bath 
tubs — because Gold Dust so quickly dis- 
| solv es the grease. And you'll find Gold Dust 
| cleans gently without scratching or marring 
| the surface of porcelains, enamel, tiling or 
the nickel-plated fixtures. (Advertisement) 


In lusing advertisements see page 19 
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THE SAFE ANTISEPTIC 
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N° cut or scratch too slight 
to require a cleansing 
application of Listerine. No 
wound too serious for it to 
help 

Prevents infection and pro- 
motes healing. 

Listerine will serve the en- 
tire family. Send for booklet 
“Domestic Medicine.”’ 


M facture ly by 
Lambert Pharmacal Company 


St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A 
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Sisters 


(Continued from page 26) 


she said slowly, still trying to grasp the 
thought. “He’s so—self-sufficient,” she added, 
shaking her head. ‘“ You—you wouldn’t like 
that, uncle?” 

“Peter is a dear fellow,” the doctor mused. 
“But Cherry—why, she’s barely eighteen! 
He—” The old man hesitated, began again. 
“T suppose there’s no reason why Peter 
shouldn’t kiss her, in a—brotherly sort of 
way?” he submitted doubtfully. 

“ Did he kiss her!”’ Anne exclaimed. 

“T don’t know that he did,” Cherry’s father 
said hastily. 

“But what made you think he did?” the girl 
persisted. 

“‘Just a fancy,” he assured her. “Just an 
old father’s fear that she is growing up too 
fast!” 

“Because we all, and you especially, spoil 
her,” Anne reminded him, smiling. ‘“ Peter,” 
she added thoughtfully, “has kissed us all, now 
and then!” She stooped for a dutiful good- 
night kiss, and was gone. And as she went 
lightly and swiftly across the hall, up the stair- 
way with her shoulders erect, and method- 
ically and prettily about her brushing and 
folding and disrobing, she saw herself engaged 
to be married, saw herself veiled and mystical 
in white, on her uncle’s arm, heard the old 
neighbors and friends saying that little Anne 
Strickland had gone to her own home and had 
won the love of a fine man. 


DOWNSTAIRS, the doctor sat on, thinking, 

and his face was grave. He was think- 
ing of little Charity’s good-night kiss, half 
an hour ago. She had rested against his arm, 
and he had held her there, but what had been 
the thoughts behind the blue eyes so near his 
own? Perhaps Anne was right—perhaps Anne 
was right. But he realized with a great rush of 
fear that some man had kissed Cherry tonight, 
had held her-against a tobacco-scented coat, and 
that the girl was a woman, and an awakened 
woman at that. Cherry—kissed by a man! 
Her father’s heart winced away from the 
thought. 

Young Lloyd and Peter had walked home 
with her. But if Anne was right in her maid- 
enly suspicions of Lloyd’s intentions, then it 
must have been Peter who surprised little 
Cherry with a sudden embrace. Lloyd had 
been hurrying for a train, too; the case looked 
clear for Peter. 

And as he came to this conclusion, a certain 
relief crept into the old man’s heart. Peter 
was an odd fellow; he was ten years too old 
for the child. But Peter was a lover of books 
and gardens and woods and music, after all, 
and Peter’s father and this eld man musing by 
the fire had been “Lee” and “Paul” to each 


| other since boyhood. Peter might give Cherry 
| a kiss as innocently as a brother; in any case, 
| Peter would wait for her, would be all consid- 
| eration and tenderness when he did win her. 


“But I think perhaps she might go down to 


| the San Jose school for half a term,” her father 
| reflected. 
| Alix. No use precipitating things—the next 


“‘Six months there did wonders for 


few years are pretty important for all the girls. 
We mustn’t let her fancy that the first man 
who turns her head with compliments is the 
right partner for life! Alix, now—somehow 


| she wasn’t like Cherry, at eighteen.” 


He smiled at a sudden memory of Alix, who 
was chicken-farming at that age, and generally 


| unpleasantly redolent of incubators, chopped 
| feed, and mire. He seemed to remember Alix 


shouting that if Peter Joyce was going to live 
in their house, she would move somewhere 


| else! Charity was different. 


Charity, he reflected fearfully, was as pretty 


| as her mother had been at eighteen, with the 


same rounded chin and apricot cheeks, and the 
same shadowed, innocent blue eyes with a film 
of corn-colored hair blown across them. She 
had the strange, the indefinable quality that, 


without words, almost without glances, draws 
youth toward youth, draws admiration ang 
passion, draws life and all its pain. Her father 
for the first time tonight formulated in hi 
heart the wish that she might be happily 
married— 

Married—nonsense! Why, what did she 
know of life, of submission and courage and 
sacrifice? At the first strain, at the first rea] 
test, she would want to run home to her Dadd 
again, to “stop playing”! It would be 
years, many years, before the snowy frills, and 
the pale gold head, and the firm, brown little 
hall: would be ready for that! 


NOt many hours after he went slowly up to 

bed, morning began to creep into the little 
valley: the redwoods turned gray and then 
dark green, the fog stirred, and a first shaft of 
bright sunlight struck across a shoulder of the 
hills and pierced the shadows about the brown 
bungalow. Alix, at her early bath, heard quail 
calling, and looked out to see the last of the fog 
vanishing at eight o’clock, and to get a wet 
rush of fragrance from the Persian lilac, bloom. 
ing this year for the first time. At half-past 
eight she came out into the garden, to find 
her father somewhat ruefully studying the tum- 
bled ruins of the yellow banksia rose. The 
garden was still wet, but warming fast; she 
picked a plume of dark and perfumed helio- 
trope and began to fasten it in his coat lapel 
while she kissed him. 

“We'll never get that back on the roof, my 
dear boy,” she said maternally. 

Her father pursed his lips, shook his head 
doubtfully. The rose, a short week ago, had 
been spreading fan-like branches well toward 
the ridge-pole, a story and a half above their 
heads. But the great wind of yestereve, that 
had ended the spring and brought in the sum- 
mer, had dragged it from its place, and flung it, 
a jumble of emerald leaves and sweet clusters 
of creamy blossoms, across the path and the 
steps of the porch. Alix looked up at the out- 
ward curve of the reversed branches, bent 
almost to the splitting point in the unfamiliar 
direction, and whistled. She _ tentatively 
tugged at a loose spray and stood biting her 
thumb. 

“Why it should have kept its place for fifteen 
years and then suddenly flopped is a mystery 
to me!”’ she observed resentfully. 

“Well, the truth is,” her father confessed, 
“you were quite right last night. When | 
pruned it, a week ago, | may have undermined 
| ag 

“You never will listen to reason!’ Alix 
remarked absently, her attention distracted by 
the setter puppy who came clumsily gamboling 
toward her. “Hello, old Bumpydoodles!”’ she 
added, with rich affection, kissing the dog’s 
silky head and burying both hands in his 
feathered collar. “Hello, old Buck!” 

“ Alexandra, for heaven’s sake stop handling 
that brute!” said Peter Joyce disgustedly, 
coming up the path. “I daresay you’ve not had 
your breakfast, either. Go wash your hands! 
’Morning, Doctor!” 

Father and daughter turned to smile upon 
him, a tall, lean man, with a young face anda 
finely-groomed hand, and with touches of 
premature silver at his temples. He was very 
much at home here, had been their closest 
friend for many years. 

He was a bachelor, in his middle thirties, @ 
fastidious, critical, exacting man by reputa- 
tion, but showing his best side to the Strick- 
lands. They had a vague idea that he was 
rich, according to their modest standard, but 
he apparently had no extravagant tastes ani 
lived quietly. He had a brown cabin, up on 
the mountain, where two or three Portuguese 
boys and an old, fat Chinese cook managed his 
affairs, and he sometimes spoke of friends at the 
club, or brought two or three men home with 
him fora visit. But for the most part, he liked 
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pel of ° / Creamed Dried Beef | 
/ By Marion Harris Neil 
= OY unda Norning. Enough for four people. 
-ad Cost, not more than 45 cents. 
a One 224 2. jar Red Crown 
ur : “ta afer Slic ee: 
- Creamed dried beef, piping hot—tender, lean, «tablespoons Butter | 
1a > . . oy : re 
7 tangy of taste. Big, luxurious griddle cakes, eupof Cream | 
es done to a turn. Golden-brown corn muffins as —— 
*y ° wnt e in pieces, cov | 
¥ delicious as they are patriotic. And coffee steam- ee eS ae oe | 
. ° ° + nd drain. Blend butter and flour | 
ar ing with a rich, alluring aroma. together in a saucepan over the | 
sly fire; _ — porone “A rg oer 3 
a ° stir until boiling; a eat; c 
" What a breakfast! Satisfying enough for the ten minutes and pied ree — 
Te egg and serve hot garnis wi 
. romping youngsters. Appetizing enough to make parsley. | 
. Dad linger long at the table. Delicious served cold 
ed * For the quickly prepared || 
lunch or supper, for the mid- | 
ix ed C OW night snack—nothing else | 
: Red Crown like Red Crown Wafer Sliced | 
Beef. The kiddies love it | 
ng W between meals or in sand- 
M AFER SLICED BEEF wiches for the school lunch. | 
P : It’ d for th d it’ 
‘ is so lean and tender, so zestful of flavor, so very economical ce. oo lag ara ee ici 
i; that you will want to have it often. Selected parts of choice Keep a few jars on your | 
| . . emergency shelf. Man 
! beef with all waste removed, perfectly cured and delight- (bone cB pena eaeai, 
n fully smoked in rich, aromatic smoke of wood. Then packed 
f tightly in the glass and sealed with an air-tight cap. This 
: cap, by the way, may be removed without damage and used 
f again, thus affording an excellent jelly glass. 
: Red Crown Ready-To-Serve Meats each needs only to be heated in boil- 
: are all endorsed by Dr. Harvey W. __ ing water to be ready to serve. 
: ett gh oe ere seer ‘ale ; Ask your grocer for these conven- 
each prepared by our exclusive proc- lent, economical meats; or send us 
. ess which retains the native health _ his name and address and we will see 
juices and flavor of the meats. And _ that you are supplied. 
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waste this 

summer in a gen- 
uine McKee Re- 
frigerator,—known 
for over 38 years 
as economical, 
durable and safe. 
Write for cata- 
logue showing all 
styles and sizes 
and the McKee 
Cold Dessert 
Book, illustrated. 
See the McKee at 
your dealer’s. 


McKee 
Refrigerator 
Company 


113 Lorimer Street 
BROOKLYN,N.Y. 


* Collapsible Child’s Play Yard 


Let the baby play out-doors this summe- with- 
out the bother of watching him constantly. This 
Happi-tyme Collapsible Play Yard keeps him 
away from dust and dirt and out of trouble. 
} Sturdily constructed; very attractive looking. 
Can be used on porch or in yard as well as in the 
Nursery. Folds up completely; easily taoveds At 
last—a practical Piay Yard at a reasonable price. 
FREE BOOKLET— Write for dealer's name and 
booklet showing complete Happi-tyme_line— 
everything in nursery furniture.Address Dept.G 


URBANA FURNITURE CoO. 
Dept. G, Urbana, Ohio. 
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| same mood. 


solitude, books, music, dogs, and his fireside. 
The old doctor’s one social enjoyment was in 
visiting Peter, and the younger man went to no 
other place so steadily as he came to the old 
house under the redwoods. 

The girls accepted him unquestioningly, 
sometimes resenting his frank criticism, some- 
times grateful for the entertaining he delighted 
to do for them, but most often ignoring him, as 
if he had been an uncle whose place and stand- 
ing in the domestic circle was unquestioned 
but who did not really enter into their young 
plans and lives. He was whimsically, good- 
naturedly disapproving of Alexandra, and he 
frankly did not like Anne, but he had always 
been especially indulgent to Cherry, and had 
taken the subject of Cherry’s schooling and 
development very seriously. And Cherry 
treated him, in return, as if she had been his 
demure and mischievous and affectionate 
daughter. 

“?*Morning, Peter!” said Doctor Strickland 
now, smiling at him. “Have you had yours?” 

“My house,” said Mr. Joyce fastidiously, 
“is a well-managed place.” 

“Of course,” Alix said, panting from her 
welcome to the dog, and laughing at the new- 
comer without resentment, “‘of course it is, 
for the President Emeritus of the Maiden 
Ladies’ Guild is running it!” 

“Don’t be insulting,” Peter answered, in the 
“Say!” he added, pursing his 
lips to whistle, as he looked at the rose-tree, 
‘did Tuesday’s wind do that?” 

“Tuesday’s wind and Dad,” Alix answered. 


| “Will it go back, Peter?” 


“Gosh—I don’t know!” he mused, walking 
slowly about the wreck. “If we had a lever 
down here, and some fellow on the roof with a 
rope, maybe.” 

“Mr. Lloyd is coming over!” Alix an- 
nounced. Peter nodded absently. “How 
d’you like Mr. Lloyd?” she added. 

“Nice fellow!” Peter answered. Alix 
grinned. She had before this accused Peter of 
violent partisanship with his own sex. He 
criticized women severely—the Strickland girls 
had often been angry and resentful at his com- 
ments upon the insincerity, extravagance, and 
ignorance of their own sex—but all men were 
worthy of respect, with Peter, until otherwise 
proved. 

“He’s awfully nice,” Alix agreed. 

“Who is he?’ Peter asked curiously. 
“Where are his people and all that?” 





“His people live in Portland,’ the girl 
answered. ‘He’s a mining engineer, and he’s 
waiting now to be called to El Nido; he’s to be 
in a mine there. He’s lots of fun, wh n you 
know him, really!” 


“FPXALKING of the new Prince Charming, of 
course,” Anne said, joining them, and 
| linking one arm in her uncle’s and one in Alix’s. 
| “Don’t bring that puppy in, Alix, please! 
Breakfast, Uncle Lee. Come and have an- 
other cup of coffee, Peter!” 

“Prince Charming, eh?” Peter echoed 
thoughtfully, as they all turned toward a deli- 
cious drift of the odor of bacon and coffee and 
crossed the porch to the dining-room. ‘I was 
going down for the mail, but now I’ll have to 
stay and see this rose matter through! Thanks, 
Anne, but I’ll just watch you.” 

“Afraid of getting fatter?’ Alix speculated 
shaking out her napkin. “You are fatter,” she 
| added, with calm conviction. 

“Do you always say the thing that will give 
the most offense?” Peter asked, annoyed. 
| ““Where’s Cherry?” he added, glancing about. 
Cherry answered the question herself by 
| trailing in in a Japanese wrapper, and begin- 
| ning to drink her coffee with bare, slender arms 
| resting.on the table. Nobody protested; the 
| adored youngest was usually given her way. 
| Alix’s indifference to the niceties of her toilet 
| had been seriously combatted, years ago, but 
Cherry was so young, and so pretty in any 
dress or undress, that it was impossible to re- 
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gard her little lapses with any gravity. More. 
over, the family realized perfectly that Alix 
would have clipped her thick hair and taken 
to bloomers or knickerbockers outright, at the 
slightest encouragement, and would have 
gladly breakfasted in a wrapper, or in her 
petticoats, or while roaming about the woods 
with her dogs, whereas nobody could know 
Cherry and not know that every weakness of 
which the feminine heart is capable, for frills 
and toilet waters, creams and laces, was 
dormant under her childish negligences. 

“T heard you all laughing, under the window, 
and it—woke—me—up!” Cherry said dreamily, 


ig seems to me,” Anne, who had been eyeing 

her uneasily, said lightly, ‘‘that Some one 
I know is getting pretty old to come downstairs 
in that rig when strangers are-here!”’ 

“Tt seems to'rme this is.just as decent as lots 
of things—bathing suits;-fot.instance!” Cherry 
returned instantly, gathering the robe about 
her, and giving Anne a resentful glance over 
her blue cup. 

“Peter, are you a stranger?” Alix said. “If 
Peter’s a stranger,” she added animatedly, 
“what is an intimate friend? Peter walks 
through this house at all hours; you can’t 
wash your hair or do a little ironing without 
having Peter under your feet; he borrows 
money from me; he bullies Hong about wast- 
ing butter—” 

‘Also you borrow money from me, my 
child, don’t forget that,” Peter interrupted 
serenely, peeling an apple. “I don’t come to 
see you, Alix.” 

“T have a rope somewhere—” the doctor 
ruminated. “Where did I put that long rope 
—what did I have it for, in the first place?”’ 

“You had it to guy the apple-tree,” Alix 
reminded him. “Don’t you remember you got 
a regular ship’s cable to tie that tree, and it 
never worked? The tree that died after all—” 

‘‘ Ah, yes!” said her father, his attentive face 
brightening. “Ah, yes! Now where is that 
rope?”” But even as Alix observed that she 
had seen it somewhere, and advanced a tenta- 
tive guess as to the cellar, his eyes fell upon 
Cherry, and went from Cherry’s absorbed face 
—for she was dreaming over her breakfast—to 
Peter, and he wondered if Peter had kissed 
her. 

“Come on, let’s get at it!’’ Alix exclaimed 
with relish. She loved a struggle of any 
description, had prepared for this one with 
sleeves rolled to the elbow, had put on heavy 
shoes and her briefest skirt. ‘Come on, 
Sweetums,” she added, to the dog, who had 
somehow wormed his way into the dining- 
room and was beating the floor with an obse- 
quious tail. She caught his forepaws, and he 
whipped his beautiful tail between his legs and 
looked about with agonized eyes while she 
dragged him through a clumsy dance. “He's 
the darlingest pup we ever’had!” Alix stated 
to Cherry, who was departing for the upper 
regions and a complete céstume. 

“He needs a bath,” Anne observed coldly, 
and Peter’s abrupt shout of laughter made 
Alix flush angrily. : 

“Bring your cigarette out here, Peter,’’ the 
old doctor said, crossing the garden to look in 
the abandoned greenhouse for - his rope. 
“We're in no hurry. “We may as well wait 
until Lloyd comes along; the fellow’s arms are 
like flails. You—’ The old man opened a 
reluctant door, peered into a glassed space 
filled with muddy shelves and empty flower- 
pots and spider-webs. “It’s not here.’’ he 
stated. Then he began again. “ You brought 
Cherry home last night?” he asked. 

“As a matter of fact, I didn’t,” Peter an- 
swered, in his quick, precise tones. “I came 
with Lloyd and Cherry as far as the bridge, 
then I cut up the hill. Why?” he added 
sharply. ‘“What’s up?” 

“Nothing’s up,” Doctor Strickland said 
slowly. “But I think that Lloyd admires—or 
is beginning to admire—her,”’ he said. 
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the all year round soft drink, both healthful 
and appeti3ing to train and gain on. 


Approved for use by the government and 
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from bacteria, such as even milk or water 
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Each and every member of the family 
old or young will enjoy Bevo—---goes 
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“Who—Cherry?” Peter exclaimed, with dis- 
taste and incredulity in his tone. 

“Vou don’t think so?” the doctor, looking 
at him wistfully, asked eagerly. 

“Why, certainly not!” Peter said quickly. 
“Certainly not,” he added, frowning, with his 
eyes narrowed, and his look fixed upon the 
vista of woodland. 

“JT had a fancy that he might have been put- 
ting notions into her head,” her father said, 
anxious to be reassured. 

“But—great Scott!” Peter said, his face 
very red, “she’s much younger than Anne and 
Alix—” 

“Tt doesn’t always go by that,” the doctor 
suggested. 

“No, I know it doesn’t,” Peter answered 
in his quick, annoyed fashion. 

“J should be sorry,” Cherry’s father ad- 
mitted 

“Sorry!”? Peter echoed impatiently. “But 
it’s quite out of the question, of course! It’s 
quite out of the question. You mustn’t—we 
mustn’t—let ourselves get scared about the 
first man that looks at her. She—she wouldn’t 
consider him for an instant,” he suddenly 
decided in great satisfaction. ‘‘ You mustn’t for- 
get that she has something to do with it! Very 
fastidious, Cherry. She’s not like other girls!” 

“That’s true—that’s true!” Doctor Strick- 
land agreed, in great relief. They turned back 
toward the garden, in time to meet Alix and 
several dogs, streaming across the clearing. 
Over the girl’s shoulder was coiled the great 
rope; she leaped various logs and small bushes 
as she came, and the dogs leaped and barked 
madly, with her. Breathless, she stumbled 
and fell into her father’s arms, and both men 
had the same thought, one that made them 
smile upon her tomboyishness indulgently, 
“If this is twenty-one—eighteen is three long 


> 


years younger and less responsible! 
II 


MMEDIATELY they gathered by the 

fallen rose-vine, all talking and disputing 
at once. Alix and the dogs added only noise 
to the confusion; the men debated, measured, 
and doubted; Anne, busy with household 
duties, came and went smilingly, About them 
stretched the forest, wrapped in the summer- 
morning stillness that is really compounded of 
a thousand happy sounds. There was no fog 
now, warm spokes of sunshine fell brightly into 
the dim, glowing heart of the woods, bees and 
birds murmured on short journeys, aromatic 
sweetness drifted on the air. 

They had known a thousand such mornings, 
the doctor and his girls, still, exquisite, happy, 
dedicated to some absurd undertaking. They 
had built chicken-pens, they had dammed the 
creek or cleared the creek, they had felled bay- 
trees and lopped the lower branches of the 
redwoods, they had built roaring bonfires or 
painted the porch floor, and many times they 
had roasted chops or potatoes at the brick 
oven and feasted royally in the open forest. 

A light rope was tied; an experimental tug 
broke it like a string, tumbling Alix violently 
in a sitting position, and precipitating her 
father into a loamy bed. Anne, who was bar- 
gaining with a Chinese fruit-vendor frankly 
interested in their undertaking, who had flung 
in the path the pole on which his great baskets 
were hung, had called that she would help them 
in a second, when behind Alix, who was still 
ane on the ground, another voice offered 
help. 

A young man had come into the doctor’s 
garden; work was stopped for a few minutes 
while they welcomed Martin Lloyd, who had 
laughingly offered his services in any capacity. 

He was tall and fair, broad, but with not an 
ounce of extra weight, with brown eyes, always 
laughing, and a ready friendliness always in 
evidence. He was dressed most becomingly 


today, in a khaki shirt open at the throat, and 
shabby golf trousers that met his thick woolen 
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stockings at the knee. The display of a hand- 
some leg was less common in that day, and 
in that quiet village, than it is now, and 
Anne’s heart gave a throb of approval as 
she noted it. Alix flushed furiously, scowled 
a certain boyish approval. Cherry had not 
come down. 

“Can you help us?” The doctor echoed his 
question doubtfully. “1 don’t know that it can 
be done!” he admitted. 

“This shameless old man has just confessed 
that he gouged the heart out of the poor tree a 
week ago!” Alix said, getting to her feet. 
“That’s the first use he put his birthday knife 
to! And Anne stood here and abetted him, as 
far as I can find out!” 

“How you garble things, Alix!” Anne said, 
giving her hand to Martin. “1 came out here 
to find my uncle busily pruning and chopping 
the dead underwood away, but I had no more 
to do with it than you had!” 


~ wars that you’re eating—an apricot?”’ 

Martin said to Anne, in his laughing 
way. “] was going to say that if it was a 
peach, you are a cannibal!” 

“Oh, help!” Alix ejaculated, with al-ok of 
elaborate scorn. 

“No, but where were you last night?” 
Martin added in a lower tone, when he and 
Anne could speak unnoticed. 

The happy color flooded her face. “I have 
to take care of my family, sometimes!” she 
reminded him demurely. ‘“‘Wasn’t Cherry a 
good substitute?” 

“‘Cherry’s adorable!” he agreed heartily. 

“‘Tsn’t she sweet?’’ Anne asked enthusiastic- 
ally. ‘“She’s only a little girl, really, but she’s 
a little girl who is going to have a lot of atten- 
tion, some day!” she added, in her most 
matronly manner. 

Martin did not answer, but turning briskly 
toward the doctor he devoted himseif to the 
business in hand. Peter had climbed on an 
inverted barrel, to inspect and advise. Alix 
dashed upstairs for nails and hammer, the 
doctor whittled pegs, Martin measured the 
comparative strength of ropes and branches 
with a judicial eye and hand. Anne flitted 
about, suggesting, commenting, her pretty little 
head tipped to one side. 

They were all deep in the first united tug, 
each person placed carefully by the doctor, 
and guys for the rope driven at intervals de- 
cided by Martin, when there was an interrup- 
tion for Charity’s arrival on the scene. With 
characteristic coquetry she did not approach, 
as the others had, by means of the fiont porch 
and the garden path, but crept from the study 
window into a veritable tunnel of green bloom, 
and came crawling down it, as sweet and 
fragrant, as lovely and as fresh, as the roses 
themselves. She wore a scant pink gingham 
that had been a dozen times to the tub, and 
was faded and small; it might have been a 
regal mantle and diadem without any further 
enhancing her extraordinary beauty. Her 
bright head was hidden by a blue sunbonnet, 
assumed, she explained later, because the 
thorns tangled her hair; but as, laughing and 
smothered with roses, she crept into view, the 
sunbonnet slipped back, and the lovely, 
flushed little face, with tendrils of gold straying 
across the white forehead, and mischief gleam- 
ing in the blue eyes, was framed only in 
loosened, pale-gold hair. 

Years afterward, Alix remembered her so, as 
Martin Lloyd helped her to spring free of the 
branches, and she stood laughing at their sur- 
prise, still clinging to his hand. “The day 
we raised the rose-tree’’ had a place of its own 
in Alix’s memory, as a time of care-free fun and 
content, a time of perfume and sunshine- 
perhaps the last time of its kind that any one 
of them was to know. 

Cherry looked at Martin daringly, as she 
joined the laborers; her whole being was 
thrilling to the excitement of his glance; she 
was hardly conscious of what she was doing or 
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DANDRUFF 


a danger worth knowing about 


, HILE-dandruff is’ not a very pleasant 
subject to talk about—its effective control 
is worth knowing about. 

Worth knowing, too, are the dandruff-control 
qualities of Pacxer’s Tar Soap. 

Of course, many who shampoo with PackEr’s 
Tar Soap are blessed with naturally attractive 
hair—free from dandruff. Being anxious 
to care for their birthright, these fortunate people 
shampoo regularly with PacKeEr’s pine-tar soap 
to keep their scalp glands nourished—to keep 
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their hair ‘‘good to look upon.’ 


But if dandruff zs gaining a foothold—or if 
your hair zs beginning to look dull and unat- 
tractive—it will pay you to start a home-course 
in shampooing with Packer’s Tar Soap at 
once. The early use of “Packer’s” will prevent 
dandruff. Send 10c for sample half-cake. 


You will find authoritative information about dandruff 
on page 16 of our Manual, ‘*The Hair and Scalp—-Modern 
Care and Treatment.” Sent free on request. 


* 
PACKER’S TAR SOAP 


**Pure as the Pines’’ 


Packer’s Liquip Tar Soap, delicately perfumed, 
cleanses delightfully and refreshes the scalp—keeping the 
hair soft and attractive. Liberal sample bottle 10 cents. 


THE PACKER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 86 E, 81 Fulton Street, New York City 
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saying. Under her father’s direction she tied 
ropes,- presently was placed with her arms 
clasped tight about a great sheaf of vines, 
ready for the united tug. Martin came close 
to her, in the general confusion. “‘ How’s my 
little sweetheart this morning?” 

Cherry looked up, her throat contracted, she 
looked down again, unable to speak. She had 
been waiting for his first word; now that it 
had come it seemed so far richer and sweeter 
than her wildest dream. 

“How can I see you a minute?” Martin 
murmured, snapping his big knife shut. 

“T have to walk down for the mail,” stam- 
mered Cherry. She hoped it was only her un- 
comfortable fancy that they were all watching 
Martin and herself. 

But both Peter and her father were really 
watching, with an uneasiness and suspicion 
that had sprung into being full-blown. Both 
men were asking themselves what they knew 
of this strange young man, who was suddenly 
a part of their intimate little world. 


HE was simply a man; not unusual in any 
apparent way. He was ready with his 
words, fairly good-looking, clean and muscular, 
his evident lack of polish in languages and let- 
ters atoned for by his quick wit, and by a certain 
boyish artlessness and ingenuousness.. He 
represented himself as about to receive an ex- 
cellent salary at the mine at El Nido, two thou- 
sand a year, but also admitted cheerfully that 
he was always “broke.”’ He had distinguished 
himself at college, but had left it after only two 
years, upon being offered a good position: . 
There was nothing especially to admire in him, «. 
nothing especially to blame;. under other cits 
cumstances Peter and the doctor might have 
pronounced him as one of the least interesting 
of human specimens. The beauty of childhood ~ 
and adolescence were gone, the ripeness given ~ 
by years and suffering was .wanting;.. Martin 
Lloyd was just, as he himself laughingly re- 
marked, “one of the fellers.”’ , 

Peter had secretly criticized him because he 
used the words “phone” and “photo” and 
“Frisco,” but in justice he had to:admit to 
himself that there was no particular significance 
to the criticism. He also, in his secret heart, 
had a vague, dissatisfied feeling that Lloyd was 
a man who held women, as a class, rather in 
disrespect, and had probably had his experi- 
ences with them, but there was no way of 
expressing, much less governing, his conduct 
toward Martin by so purely speculative a 
prejudice. The young man had dined at his 
house a few nights ago, had shown an admira- 
tion, if not an appreciation, for music, had 
talked with sufficient intelligence about polit- 
ical matters, mining, and—what else?—photog- 
raphy, and Pullman cars, and the latest wreck 
off Bolinas—just the random conversation 
that was apt to trail through a country dinner. 
He had told a Chinese joke well, and essayed 
an Irish joke not so successfully. Peter, some- 
what appalled, in the sunny garden, struggling 
with the banksia, decided that this was not 
much to know of a person who might have the 
audacity to fall in love with an exquisite and 
innocent Cherry. After all, she would not be a 
little girl forever, some man would want to take 
that little corn-colored head and that delicious 
little pink-clad person away with him some 
day, to be his wife— 

And suddenly Peter was torn by a stab of 
pure pain, and he stood puzzled and sick, in 
the garden bed, wondering what was happening 
to him. 

“‘Listen—want a drink?” Alix asked, coming 
out with a tin dipper that spilled a glittering 
sheet of water down on the bright nasturtiums. 
“Rest a few minutes, Peter. Dad wanted a 
pole, and Mr. Lloyd has gone up into the woods 
to cut one.” 

“And where’s Cherry?” Peter asked, drink- 


| ing deep. 


“She went along—just up in the woods 


| here!”? Alix answered. “Dad had to answer 


the telephone, but they’re going to yell if they 
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Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 
Croquettes 


Theyre Delicious, Economical 


AN ideal dish for war-time. A delicious dish for any time. 
Make these croquettes for luncheon today. We pro- 


oe you will make them for many meals following. 
ere’s the recipe: 


2 cups mashed potatoes 2 tablespoons butter or butter 
14 cup bread crumbs substitute 

2 eggs 1 small onion, chopped 

14 cup cream 14 teaspoon salt 


! tablespoon milk 44 cup Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 


Mix the potatoes with the butter, milk, legg, onion and salt. Heat the cream 
and bread crumbs in small saucepan and stir to thick paste. Cool and add 
the peanut butter. Then add to potato mixture and form into croquettes. 
Beat second egg, adding a little cold water. “Roll the croquettes in bread crumbs, 
then in the beaten egg and in bread crumbs again. Fry indeep, hot fat and drain. 


This is only one of a whole series of brand-new recipes 
contained in the new booklet 
“A HunpDRED AND ONE RECIPES WITH 
BEECH-NuUT PEANUT BUTTER” 

; Tempting new dishes for breakfast. New dishes for luncheons, 
ELL your grocer to send for dinners, for suppers. Dishes that the whole family will like. 
you a jar of Beech-Nut Dishes that are economical. Soups, salads, breads, cakes, etc. 
Peanut Butter,so that you can And all of them based on Beech-Nut Peanut Butter—the timely 
make these croquettes today. food that tastes so good, that contains so much nourishment (three 
But toinsure the fulldelicious- times as many calories as steak, four times as many as eggs) and 

ness of flavor, make sure he which helps you save animal fats. 
sends you Beech-Nut brand. This new recipe book is free. Write for a copy of it today. 


Beecu-Nut PACKING Company, CANasonarizE, New York 
“ Foods of Finest Flavor’’ 


Beech-N ut Peanut Butter 
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This Gracious Face is one to regard carefully. It is 


the San-Tox trade mark and it symbols San-Tox Purity on 
the fragrant and charming San-Tox Toilet and Enchantment 
Toilet Preparations, and on many, many other-than-toilet 
San-Tox Preparations, too. On every packet of San-Tox 
blue you will see it; and in every San-Tox druggist’s window. 
Look for it carefully. You can trust it and the particular San- 
Tox Purity Preparations you have need of. You can be cer- 
tain that the San-Tox druggist, who displays it, believes in 
and sells the purest preparations. 


SAN-TOX FOR PURITY 
De Pree Chicago 
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Sisters 


need help! Well!” and Alix, panting, sat 
down on a log, “are we going to do it?” 

“We ought to go up and help Lloyd,” Peter 
decreed. “Which way did he go?” 

“Tt don’t know, darling!” Alix answered, 
leaning back, crossing her ankles, and yawning. 
“But they’ll be back before you could get there. 
They’ve been gone five minutes!” 

Only five minutes, but those were enough to 
take Cherry and her lover out of sight of the 
house, enough to have him put his arm about 
her, and to have her raise her lips confidently 
and yet shyly again to his. They kissed each 
other deeply, again and again. The girl was a 
little confused and even a little uneasy as he 
continued the tight grip of his arm about her 
and her upward look found his eyes close to 
her own. 

Their talk was incoherent. Cherry was still 

laying, coquetting and smiling, her words 
few, and Martin, having her so near, could only 
repeat the endearing phrases that attempted 
to express to her his love and fervor. 

“You darling! Do you know how I love 
you? You darling—you little exquisite beauty! 
Do you love me—do you love me?” Martin 
murmured, and Cherry answered breathlessly, 
“You know 1 do—but you know I do!” 

Presently he selected the sapling redwood 
and brought it down with two blows of his ax. 
The girl, seating herself beside him, helped him 
strip the trunk, their hands constantly touch- 
ing, the man once or twice delaying her for one 
more snatched and laughing kiss. 

“But Martin, you’ve been engaged before?’’ 
Cherry asked. : 

‘“‘Never—on my honor! But yes, I was once, 
too, years ago. I want to tell you about 
that.”’ 

He told her, her grave face bent over the 
redwood boughs she was tearing. She nodded, 
flushed, paled. He had met this girl at his 
mother’s, do you see? And she wasa cute little 
thing, don’t you know? And when he went 
back to college she had promised to write, do 
you see? But she hadn’t written for weeks, and 
then she had written to say that she was 
engaged to another man. Her name was—he 
had forgotten the name. But she had married 
the other man all right. 

And Cherry looked up, laughing almost 
reproachfully. How could he even forget her 
name! Cherry said that she suspected that 
Martin hadn’t really cared, and he said no, but 
he had wanted to tell her about it all the same, 
because knowing her had made him want really 
to be honest—and to be good. 

Tears stood in his eyes, and she forgave him 
his admiration for the other girl, and said that 

she knew he was good. And Martin said that 
he was going to make her the happiest wife a 
man ever had. 












D® \GGING the stripped tree, they ran 

down the sharp hill to the house, just as 
Anne came out to announce luncheon. Peter 
was wandering off in the woods near by, but 
came at Alix’s shrill yell of summons and 
looked relieved when he saw Cherry and Mar- 
tin not even talking to each other. They had 
been gone only ten minutes. 

Anne, who did not like Peter, had decided 
not to ask him to stay, but Peter had calmly 
taken his usual place, and had annoyed Anne 
with his familiar questioning of Hong as to the 
amount of butter needed in batter bread. It 
was a happy meal for every one, and after it 
they attacked the rose-bush again, with aching 
muscles now, and in the first real summer 
heat. It was three o’clock before, with a 
great crackling, and the scream of a twisted 
branch, and a general panting and heaving on 
the part of the workers, at last the feathery 
mass rose a foot—two feet—into the air, 


stood tottering like a wall of bloom, and 
finally, with a downward rush, settled to 
its old place on the roof. Hong was pressed 


into service now, and with Martin was on the 
root, grappling with a rope, shouting directions. 
\ shower of tiny blossoms and torn leaves 






Food will win the war—Don’t waste it 
UNITED STATES FOOD ADMINISTRATION 





Roof Garden 
for Heinz Workers 





PURE MALT 







ONE QUART 


In bottles filled and sealed 
in the HEINZ 


establishment 


“tw name Heinz always means something good to eat. 
When you see a bottle or can marked “Heinz” it instantly 
brings to your mind a delicious food or relish carefully pre- 
pared and delicately flavored. 

Heinz Vinegar is no exception. Made of selected materials 
and aged like an old wine to develop its aroma and flavor, 
it is well worth the little difference in cost. When you buy 
vinegar look for the bottles which are filled and sealed in the 
Heinz establishment and which bear the 
well-known Heinz label. 


Three kinds: Malt, White, Cider, in pints, 
guarts and half- gallons 


HEINZ 
Imported Olive Oil 


In bottles and cans 
All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 
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Each Package 
Saves About $2 


If Used to Displace Meat 


Each large package of Quaker Oats contains 6220 


calories of nutrition. In meats and eggs—on the 
average at this writing—that same food value costs 
7 or 8 times as much. 


Note the vast difference, measured by food units: 


Calories Per Pound 
Quaker Oats . . 1810 Veal Cutlets . . 705 
Round Steak . . 895 Young Chicken . 505 
Cae Ss 5 «fo ee Fresh Halibut. . 565 


Then mark the great difference in cost. You can serve seven breakfasts 
of Quaker Oats for the cost of one meat or egg breakfast. 

Yet the oat is the supreme food. It has twice the energy value of beef, 
and several times its minerals. 

It is a complete focd, supplying every needed element. 
makes it wondrously inviting. 

It is the advised food for the young, where cost is not considered. And 
the favorite morning cereal in mansion or in cottage. 

The delightful way to reduce your food cost is to serve more Quaker Oats. 


‘Quaker Oats 


The Extra-Flavory Flakes 


Quaker Oats from a bushel. But 
those ten pounds are the flavory oats. 
And they bring you these exquisite 
flakes without any extra price. Be 
sure you get them. 


And its flavor 


We use queen grains only in 
Quaker Oats—just the rich, plump 
oats. The small grains, which lack 
flavor, are discarded. 

Thus we get but ten pounds of 


13c and 32c Per Package 


Except in Far West and South (1906) 
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covered the steps of the office porch, the garden 
beds were trampled deep, the seven laborers 
breathless and exhausted. But the rose was in 

place! Alix shouted congratulations to Mar. 
te. as he busily roped and tied the recaptured 
masses in their old position. Anne had vap- 
ished for sandwiches; Peter was being séj- 
entifically bandaged by the doctor. Cherry 
stood looking up at the roof; she did little 
talking; she watched Martin during every 
second he spent there. 

Her small heart was bursting with excite- 
ment. He had found easy opportunities to talk 
to her a dozen times under cover of the general 
noise. He had said wonderful and thrilling 
things. “How is my own girl? Sweetheart 
you're the sweetest rose of them all! Charity, 
do you suppose they can see from our faces 
how happy we are?” Little sentences that 
meant nothing when other lips spoke them, 
but that his voice made immortal. 

Looking up at him, she thought of the glori- 
ous days ahead. How they would all wonder 
and exclaim; yes, and how the girls would envy 
her! Little ‘Cherry, just eighteen, going to be 
married, and married to a man that Alix or 
Anne would have been only too glad to win! 
A real man, from the outside world, a man of 
twenty-eight, almost ten years older than she 
was! And how the letters and presents and 
gowns and plans would begin to flutter through 
the bungalow! She would be married in ca/é- 
au-lait rajah cloth, as Miss Pinckney in San 
Francisco was. She would be Mrs. Lloyd! She 
could chaperone Alix and Anne— 

There was a rending, slipping noise on the 
roof, a shout from Martin, and shouts from 
the doctor and Peter. With a great sliding and 
rushing of the refractory sprays, and with a 
horrifying stumbling and falling, down came 
Martin, caught in a great rope of the creeper, 
almost at her feet. 

A time of great running and calling ensued. 
Cherry dropped on her knees beside him, and 
had his head on her arm for a moment; then 
her father took her place, and Alix, with an 
astonished look at the younger girl’s wet eyes, 
drew her sister away. Immediately afterward 
Martin sat up, looked bewilderedly about from 
one face to another, looked at his scratched 
wrist, and said “Gee!” in a thoughtful tone. 
Anne, coming out with sandwiches, joined in 
the general laugh. 

“You scared Cherry out of ten years’ 
growth!” Alix reproached Martin. 

“T—I thought he might have hurt himsel{!” 
Cherry said, in the softest of little-girl voices, 
and with her shy little head hanging. Anne 
decided that it was becoming her clear duty to 
talk to Cherry. 


- MY dear,” she said, later that same aiter- 
noon, when by chance she was alone 
with her little cousin, “don’t you think perhaps 
it would be a little more dignified to treat Mr. 
Lloyd with more formality? He likes you, dear, 
of course. But a man wants to respect as well 
as like a pretty girl, and I am afraid— Uncle 
has noticed it!” she interrupted herself quickly, 
as Cherry tossed her head scornfully. _‘‘ He 
spoke of it last night, and Alix tells me that 
you are calling Mr. Lloyd ‘Martin’! Now, 
dearie, Martin Lloyd is full ten years—” 

“Then Alix is a tattle-tale!”” Cherry said 
childishly. 

“T don’t know about that,”’ Anne said gently, 
although perhaps it would have been more gen- 
erous in her to add that Alix had made the 
comment gleefully, and almost admiringly. 

“But that isn’t the point,” she went on. “The 
point is that you are only a young girl—” 

“T wish you would all mind your own royal 
business for about five seconds!” Cherry said, 
rudely and impatiently. She was in her own 
room, rummaging on the upper shelf of the 
closet for a certain hat. She secured the hat 
now, and ran unceremoniously away from her 
admonitress to join Alix, Peter, and Martin 
for the daily ceremony of walking into the 
village for the mail. 
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Drop of 


Lemon Juice” 
Use It as Chefs Do 


AMOUS CHEFS now seldom 

serve fish without lemons. They 

serve it garnished with California 
lemons—sliced or quartered. Lemons 
are often baked in with the fish. 


Noted cooks get incomparable flav- 
ors by substituting lemon juice for 
vinegar on vegetables and in their 
salad dressings. 

They urge the use of lemon juice 
instead of cream in tea. 


Do likewise in your home. For 
there’s more than tempting flavor to be 
gained. Chefs are concerned as you 
are, with food values as well as palates. 


Lemon juice is a rare appetizer—a 
valuable digestive aid—due to the salts 
and acids it contains. 

It furnishes the vitamines also, which are 
necessary for 4a/ance in the diet. 

Serve lemons for these reasons. Let lem- 
ons help you make many war-dishes more 
attractive. The lemon is too important as 
a dietary aid to be omitted from your meals, 


Sunkist 


Uniformly Good Lemons 


Ask for California Lemons. All first- 

: class dealers sell them, and they cost the 

same as other kinds. They are clean and 

In Hot Tea bright, juicy, tart and practically seedless. 
ea ree Or ee ae ee te een ee i Delivered to you, if you request it, in the 

| ~] crisp, sanitary tissue wrappers in which they 


126 RECIPES are placed when packed in California. 


Write us for 126 recipes for the use of | California Fruit Growers Exchange 
lemons, tested and proved by Miss Alice ; A Non-Profit, Co-operative Organization of 8000 Growers 
Bradley, principal of Miss Farmer s School a “1a : 
of Cookery, Boston, Mass. We'll send the Dept. E-25, Los Angeles, California 
book containing these and other valuable ; 
recipes to any woman who answers this 5 
advertisement. Address Dept. E-25. z 
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Tooth Cavities Swarm 
with Millions of Germs | 


ATURE’S destructive methods are as effi- 
cient as her creations. She is ruthless with 
anything imperfect. 


When unswallowed food particles dissolve against the teeth or 
under the gums a mild acid condition results. Acid is unfriendly to 
teeth. It slowly though ceaselessly weakens the hard enamel. Cavi- 
ties appear in the weaker parts of the enamel. Gradually but surely 
the mouth-acids work through the cavities into the soft interior pulp 
—the very life of the tooth. Decay becomes more rapid then—and 
pain occurs. Authorities believe that “Acid-Mouth” is the chief 
cause of tooth-decay. Ninety-five out of every hundred persons are 
said to have it. 


Pebeco Tooth Paste is the dentifrice that counteracts “Acid-Mouth.” 
Hence it 1s the dentifrice that at least ninety-five out of every hun- 
dred people need and should use constantly. And the remaining 
five of each hundred persons should use Pebeco regularly twice a 
day, because it helps to prevent “Acid-Mouth” ard because it 
whitens and brightens the teeth, helps to sweeten the breath, and 
fills the whole mouth with an irresistibly keen, elive feeling and 
sense of well-being. 


SP 


Besides using Pebeco twice a day, visit your dentist twice a year. 
Then you will be sure to have your teeth and gums weil cared for. 
And between Pebeco and the dentist, you should be able to keep 
your teeth for life. 


How to test for “Acid-Mouth” 


Send for a free supply of blue litmus acid test papers. Place one 
on your tongue. If it turns pink you have ‘“Acid-Mouth.” Now 
buy a tube of Pebeco Tooth Paste. Brush your teeth with it, then 
make another test with a second paper. It will remain blue, thus 
proving that Pebeco does counteract “Acid-Mouth.” 
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Pebeco is for sale by all druggists 


OUR SILA IS OLR BOND 


LEHN & FINK 159 William Street 
Manufacturing Chemists Lakh nh ¢ Virk, New York 
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Anne followed her downstairs sedately, per- 
haps a little dashed prountly to discover that 
this dignified proceeding had lost her the walk. 
They were all gone. She peeped into the de- 
serted living-room, softened through all its 
pleasant shabbiness into real beauty by the 
shafts of sunset red, and was deliberating be- 
tween various becoming occupations—for Mar- 
tin might walk back with the girls—when her 
uncle called her. 

“ Anne—you weren’t there when that young 
chap tumbled. But I’ve been worrying about 
it a little. There’s no question—there’s no 
question that she—that Cherry—called him by 
his name. ‘Martin,’ she called him.” 

Anne had crossed to the shadowy doorway; 
she stood still. 

“Tt can’t be!’ protested the doctor uneasily. 
“Did Alix say anything to you about it?” 

“She said that,” Anne admitted drily. 

“You've not noticed anything between him 
and Cherry?” pursued the doctor. “A girl 
might call a man by his name, I suppose—” 

“T don’t think there has been anything to 
notice,” Anne stated, in a level tone. 

“You don’t?” the doctor echoed, in relief, 
peering at her. She could meet his look with a 
smile, but in her heart were the same thoughts 
that Cherry had been innocently indulging 
under the rose-vine an hour ago, and the dream 
that had been heaven to Cherry was purga- 
tory to Anne. “TI half fancied that it might 
be you, Anne,” her uncle added, “although I 
know what a sensible little head you have!” 

“T’m afraid I’m a trifle exacting, where men 
are concerned!” Anne said, understanding per- 
fectly that her pride was being shielded, but 
hurt to the heart, nevertheless. 

“Well, it must be stopped, if it has begun,” 
decided her uncle. “I can’t permit it—I’d for- 
gotten how the little witch grows!”’ 

“He isn’t as eligible for Cherry as for me, 
then?”? Anne asked lightly. But her smile 
disarmed the unsuspicious old man, and he 
answered honestly: 

“You’re quite different, Anne. You were 
older at eighteen than she’ll be at twenty-four. 
You could hold your own—you could, in a way, 
make your own life! She—she’s only a little 
girl; she’s got dolls in the attic, we were teas- 
ing her about turning up her hair last week!” 

\gain Anne was silent. It occurred to her 
to laugh at the absurdity of these quick sus- 
picions, but they had already seized upon 
her with the curious tenacity of truth; already 
she had accepted the fact that what yesterday 
would have been the unbelievable maximum 
of humiliation and hurt was true today, and 
less than the whole bitter truth! 

She was not in love with Martin Lloyd; she 
was not so susceptible as the much younger 
Cherry, and she had not had his urging to help 
her to a quick surrender. But for the first time 
in her life she had seen an absolutely s itable 
man, a man whose work, position, looks, name, 
and character fitted her rather exacting stand- 
ard, and for the first time she had let herself 
think confidently of being wooed and won. 
It was all so right, so dignified, so fitting. She 
had been the light of her uncle’s eyes and the 
capable little keeper of his house for years; 
she had been reminding her own friends of this 
frequently during the past year or two; now 
she was ready to step into a nest of her own. 

Standing there in the doorway, she tasted 
the last bitter dregs of the dream. It was all 
over. Anne wasat the age that sets twenty-five 
years as the definite boundary of spinsterhood. 
She would be twenty-five in August. 


Allx came in from her walk glowing, and 
full of a great discovery. ‘‘ Dad,” she said 
eagerly, taking her place at the supper-table, 
“what do you think! V’ll bet you a dollar 
that man is falling in love with our Cherry!” 
Anne, at the head of the table, looked pained, 
but there was genuine apprehension in the 
doctor’s face. 
‘Where is your sister?” he asked. 
“Down there by the gate,” Alix answered. 


| 
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our Piano carmel petra 


easily make it look just like new with Johnson’s 
Prepared Wax? This cleans, polishes and protects 
the finish, adding years to its life and besuty. 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax imparts a hard, 
dry, glasslike polish of great beauty and durability. It covers 
up mars and small surface scratches—preserves the varnish 
—and prevents checking and cracking. * 


JOHN SON’S 
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PREPARED WAX | 


You will find Johnson’s Prepared Wax the bast 
preparation you have ever used for cleaning and polishing 
all your furniture — your woodwork — floors and linoleum. 


en ee Johnson's Prepared Wax is now made in 


Liquid Form as well as Paste. The Liquid | 


Wax polishes instantly with but very little rubbing. 
You can g0 over a roomful of furniture—a good 
sized floor or an automobile in half-an-hour. 


Quarts $1.40 Pints $ .75 Half-Pints $ .50 
S. C. JOHNSON & SON Dept.GH RACINE, WIS., U.S.A. 
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Sisters 


“They’re gazing soulfully into each other’s 
eyes, and all that! Peter went home. But 
Cherry—with a beau! Isn’t that the ultimate 
extension of the limit! I’m crazy about it— 
I think it’s great. An engineer, Dad, and Mrs. 
North’s nephew, and he has a fine job in a mine 
somewhere,”’ she summarized enthusiastically. 
“You couldn’t ask anything better than that, 
could you? Could you, Dad? Llove weddings! 
This'll be the third I’ve been to!” 

“All this seems to have come up very sud- 
denly,” the doctor said dazedly, rumpling his 
gray hair with a fine old hand. “I don't 
imagine your sister is taking it as seriously as 
you and Anne seem inclined to.” 

“Oh, does Anne think so!” Alix exclaimed. 

“T think Cherry is one of the fortunate girls 
destined to drift along the surface of life,” 
Anne said, “and to accept wifehood quite 
simply. I only wish I were that type.” 

“Oh, Nancy, what rot you talk every time 
you remember you had a year at college! 
Alix said lightly. ‘“Can’t you let the poor kid 
fall in love without yapping about types and 
biology and the cosmic urge?” 

“Really, Alix, you use extraordinary lan- 
guage!’”’ Anne remonstrated, glancing at her 
uncle with outraged dignity. “And I am not 
aware that I spoke of biology or the cosmic 
urge!’’? But her tone was not so impersonal as 
her words, and she was flushed and even agi- 
tated. ‘“Shan’t we begin, Uncle Lee?” she 
asked patiently. “If Cherry is just down at the 

gate there, she’ll only be another minute—” 

She was interrupted by Cherry herself. The 


| girl came to the porch door, and as she hesi- * 

| tated there a minute, with her smiling eyes 

| seeking her father’s face, they saw that by one 
firm, small hand she drew her lover beside her. 


Martin Lloyd’s smiling face showed above hers 
in the lamplight. 
“Dad!” said Cherry, with a childish breath, 
“Dad! I’ve brought Martin to supper!” 
(To be continued) 


Tested Helps for House- 
keepers 
(Continued from page 66) 


Goop HovusEKEEPING INSTITUTE enables us to 
offer you a choice of nineteen that have passed 
successfully our demands for good construc- 
tion, efficiency of operation, and reasonable 
cost. This list will be supplied to any one 
sending a stamped, addressed envelop. The 
cost of operating an iron is bound to vary, 
depending upon your local rate for electricity. 
But the electric iron at practically any electric 
rate is well worth the purchase, because while 


| it will cost you six cents per hour to operate 
| it on a 1o-cent kilowatt rate, at the same time 
| it cuts the laundress’s time approximately in 
| half because of her increased output. 


Another important device is the electric 
fan. Unlike the iron its cost of operation is 
negligible, because power and not heat is de- 
sired. Fans are made for both alternating 
and direct current and with universal motors 


| that may be used on both types of curreni. 


Thus the alternating current fan may be 
driven by either an induction or universal 
motor. If of an induction type, no brushes 
or commutator are needed, and it will not 


| operate on direct current. While the fan 


equipped with a universal motor is a conven- 


| ience, it never is so noiseless in operation as the 
| fan that is equipped with the motor adapted to 


one type of current. Small. inexpensive fans 
have a universal motor. Even in the com 


| paratively few years that the InstiTUTE has 


been testing household fans, there has been a 
marked improvement in their construction to 
secure ample movement of air with noiseless 
operation. As the result of this improvement 


| twenty-one fans have passed the InstiTU1 
| construction and efficiency tests, and we will 


gladly supply you with a list of these on 
receipt of a stamped, addressed envelop. 
J. C. BANK, B. Sc. in E. E 
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The Fuller Friction Shower 


BATH BRUSH 


Combines all the invigorating qualities 
of a flesh brush with the refreshing 
action of a shower. 


This new brush sprays, 
cleanses, and gently 
massages. Easily at- 
tached to faucet. The 
Parisian Ivory handle, 
holds firm in moist 
hand. 

Price: including 514-foot rub- 
ber tube, $4.50. Special “Y” 


.| connection for hot and cold 
_| water faucets, 50c additional. 
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There Are More Labor-Saving 
* B SANITARY 


_— rushes 


Than Perhaps You Have Ever Thought Of! 


You'll be glad to save energy, steps, and time through using some of the 70 FULLER 
Brushes that aid personal comfort as well as banish household drudgery while serving 
you faithfully for years. 











The Bristles Do Not Come Out 
These easily cleaned brushes are made of high-grade bristles securely gripped by twisted wire. 
Frequent washing or boiling cannot loosen the bristles or handle. 


We Make It Easy for You to Obtain Fuller Brushes 
in Your Own Home 
We have over 1000 representatives taking orders and daily demonstrating just how useful 
these brushes really are. . 
If a Fuller Salesman has never called, let us know and we will see that you are supplied. 































A Few of the Many Useful 
FULLER BRUSHES 
For the Bathroom 


No. 50 Flesh Brush $1.25 
No. 80Manicure Brush  .40 




































No. 54 Hand Brush 50 

No. 83 Massage Brush 50 

No. 85 Baby Bath Brush _ .60 FULLER BRUSH COMPANY 
No. 105 Toothbrush .40 Hartford, Connecticut 


No. 87 Child’s Toothbrush .35 


‘ : Distributing Stations in Toledo, Ohio; Rock Island, Ill.; Oakland, Cal. 
No. 82Shampoo Brush 1.25 


We cover the country through our 45 Branch Sales Offices located as follows: 

















~ 72 —_ = 75 Akron, Ohio, Cincinnati, Qhio Louisville, Ky. Philadelphia, Pa. Spokane, Wash. 
NO. $ : i Albany, N. Y. -leveland, Ohio well, Mass. Pittsburgh, Pa. St. Louis, Mo. 

~ Bathtub Brush “9° Allentown, Pa. egg 2 Ohio izes Lig Seen _ Srracute, IS. ¥. 

J soli acks S Atlanta, Ga. allas, Tex. Milwaukee, Wis. ortland, Ore. oledo, Ohio 
No solid backs to hold germs | $ittimore, Md. Detroit, Mich. Minneapolis, Minn. Providence, R. I. Washington, D. C. 

or dirt. Do not become water- Boston, Mass. Fall River, Mass. Newark, N. J. Reading, Pa. _ Wheeling, W. Va. 
soaked Bridgeport, Conn. Indianapolis, Ind. New York, N. Y. Rochester, N. Y. Worcester, Mass. 
ta , Buffalo, N. Y. acksonville, Fla. Oakland, Cal. Scranton, Pa. Yonkers, N. Y 


Omaha, Neb. Seattle, Wash. Youngstown, Ohio 








Chicago, Ill. os Angeles, Cal. 
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The Joys of Bran 


A Pleasant Way to Get Them 


J4 Some men, you know, start the day 
with smiles. And some do not. 


Some days are dull, some cheerful— 
as one’s fitness varies. 

Do you know that the difference 
largely lies in inner cleanliness? 


A Laxative Dainty 


Doctors say to out-of-sort folks, ‘‘Eat 
some daily bran.’’ Bran is Nature’s lax- 
ative. It acts as roughage to offset the 
clogging effects of fine food. 


It used to mean some gritty, tasteless 

— food. Now it means a dish of Petti- 

ohn’ s—a favorite cereal dainty. A dish that all folks 
welcome, regardless of bran effects. 


In these flavory flakes we hide enough bran to make 
the dish effective. Yet it is hardly apparent. 


For Complexions, . 


Too 


A stopped-up system is 
a foe to fine complexions, 
too. It causes many head- 
aches, many fitsof “blues.” 

The proper remedy is 
bran—a vital part of wheat. 
A little, if you eat it daily 
and in flake form, is usu- 
ally sufficient. Then the 
drugs which branless diet 
leads to will become un- 


necessary. 
Make a a Test 


The way to know is this: Serve Pettijohn’s each 
morning for a week, then watch its effects on all. 


Learn how people like the dish and how they enjoy 


the results. 


Then you will know why doctors urge a constant 
bran-mixed diet. And you will know a way to make it 
both delightful and efficient. Ordera i NREL ite now. 


A single week should tell. 


A Flaked Cereal’ Dainty 
55% Wheat Product—20% Oats—25% Bran 


June Good Housekeeping 


Old King Cole 
(Continued from page 32) 


of the superintendent’s office just as Miss 
Jacobs passed. 

It took no great powers of penetration to 
identify the laugh; a look of satisfaction crept 
into the green eyes. “Quite dramatic and 
brutally unfeeling I call it,” she murmured, 
“But it will make an entertaining story to tell 
Mr. Brooks. He thinks Leerie is such a little 
tinseled saint.” 

Ten minutes later Sheila O’Leary {followed 
Miss Maxwell into the large tower room of the 
sanitarium to relieve Miss Barry from duty, 
As she took her first look from the doorway, 
she almost forgot herself and laughed again, 
The room might have been a scene set for a 
farce or a comic opera. 


PROPPED up in bed, with multitudinoys 

pillows about him, was a very mammoth 
ofa man in heliotrope silk pajamas. His face 
was as round, and full, and bucolic, as a poster 
advertising some specific brew of beer. Sur- 
mounting the face was a 4 arse fringe of white 
hair standing erect, while an isolated lock 
mounted guard over a salen forehead. It 
was evident that the natural expression of the 
face was good-natured, indulgent, easy-going, 
but at the moment of Sheila’s entrance it was 
contorted into something that might have 
served for a cartoon of a choleric full moon. 
The eyes were rolling frantically in every 
direction but that from which the presum- 
able infliction came, for seated at the bedside 
with a booklet of evening prayer open on her 
lap was Miss Barry, reading aloud in a sweet, 
gentle voice. 

Miss Barry did not stop until she had 
finished her paragraph. The cessation of her 
voice brought the roving eyes to a standstill; 
then they flew straight to Miss Maxwell in 
abject appeal. “Takeitaway,ma’am. Don't 
hurt it—but take it away!” The articulation 
was thick, but it did not mask the wail in the 
voice, and a gigantic thumb jerked indicatively 
toward the patient, asserting figure of Miss 
Barry. 

“All right, Mr. Brandle.”” Miss Maxwell's 
tone showed neither conciliation nor pity; it 
was plainly matter-of-fact. “As it happens, 
I’ve brought you a new nurse. Suppose you 
try Miss O’Leary for the next day or two.” 

The wail ‘broke out afresh: ‘How can 1 
tell if I can stand her? They all look alike— 
all of ’em. You're the fourth, ain’t you?” 
He turned to the nurse at his bedside for cor- 
roboration. 

“Then I’m the fifth,” announced Sheila, 
“and there’s luck in odd numbers.” 

‘“‘Five’s my number.” The mammoth man 
looked a fraction less distracted as he stated 
this important fact. ‘Born fifth day of the 
fifth month, struck it rich when I was twenty- 
five, married in ’75, formed the American Coal 
Trust December fifth, 1895. How’s that fora 
number?” 

“And I’m twenty-five, and this is June 
fifth.” Sheila smiled. 

“Say, honest?” A glimmer of cheerfulness 
filtered through. ‘The man beckoned the 
superintendent of nurses closer and w hispered 
in a perfectly audible voice: “Can’t you take 
it away now? I’d like to ask the other some 
questions before you leave her for keeps.” 

Miss Maxwell nodded a dismissal to the 
nurse who had been, and called Sheila to the 
bedside. ‘‘ Look her over well, Mr. Brandle. 
Miss O’Leary isn’t a bit sensitive.” 

“Q’Leary? That’s not a bad name. Had 

a shaft boss up at my first anthracite mine by 
that name—got on with him first-class. Say,” 
this direct to Sheila, “can you pray?” 

“Not unless I have to.” 

“Not a bad answer. Now what—er—form 
of—literatoore do you prefer?” 

“Things with , Pep—punch— go!” 

“Say, shake.” The mammoth man smiled 
as he held out a giant fist. Sheila had the feel- 
ing she was shaking hands with some prehistoric 
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to summon all her sympathy and control to be 
able to return the shake with any degree of 
cordiality. 

“All right, ma’am. You can leave us now to 
thrash it out man to man. You’d better get 
back to managing your little white angels,” 
and he swept a dismissing hand toward Miss 
Maxwell and the door. 

Oddly enough, there was nothing rude or 
affronting in the man’s words. There was 
too much o: underlying good nature to permit 
it. With the closing of the door behind the 
superintendent he turned to Sheila. “Now, 
boss, we right as well understand each other— 
it’ll save strikes or hurt feelings. Eh?” 

Sheila nodded. 

“Allright. 1’m dying, and I knowit. May 
burst like a paper bag or go up like a penny 
balloon any minute. Now praying won’t 
keep me from bursting a second sooner, or 
send me up a foot higher, so cut it out.” 

Again Sheila nodded. 

“That isn’t all. Had two nurses who 
agreed, kept their word, but they hadn’t the 
nerve to keep the parson from praying, and 
when he was off duty they just sat—twiddled 
their thumbs and waited for me to quit. 
Couldn’t stand that—got on my nerves some- 
thing fearful.” 

“Wanted to murder them, didn’t you?” 
Sheila laughed. “Well, Mr. Brandle, suppose 
we begin with supper and the baseball news. 
After that we'll hunt up a thriller—biggest 
thriller they’ve got in the bookstore.” 

“You're boss,’ was the answer, but a look 
of reliei—almost of contentment—spread oyer 
the rubicund face. 

As Sheila was leaving for the supper tray 
she paused. “ How would you like company for 
supper?” 

“Company? Good Lord, not the parson!” 

“No, me. If you are willing to sign for 
two, I could bring my supper up with yours.” 

“And not eat alone! By Jehoshaphat! Give 
me that slip quick.” 


HEY had not only a good supper, they had 

anoisy one. The coal magnate roared over 
Sheila’s descriptions of some of the bath 
treatments and their victims. In the midst of 
one particularly noisy explosion, he suddenly 
stopped and looked accusingly at her. “Why 
don’t you stop me? Don’t you know doctor’s 
orders? Had ’em dinged into my head until 
I could say ’em backwards: no exertion, no 
excitement, avoid all undue movement, keep 
quiet. Darn it all! As if I won’t have to 
keep quiet long enough! Well—why don’t you 
repeat those fool orders and keep me quiet?” 

Sheila looked at him with a pair of steady 
gray eyes. “Do you know, Mr. Brandle, it 
isn’t a half-bad way to go out of this world— 
to go laughing.” 

The mammoth man beamed. He looked for 
all the world like the full moon suddenly 
grown beatific. “And I’d just about made up 
my mind that I’d never find a blamed soul 
who would feel that way about it. Shake 
again, boss.” 

After the baseball news and a fair start in 
the thriller, he indulged further in past 
grievances. “ Hadn’t any more’n settled it for 
sure I was done for than the parson came and 
the nurse took to looking’ mournful. Lord 
Almighty! ain’t it bad enough to be carted 
off in a hearse once without folks putting you 
in beforehand? ‘That’s not my notion of 
dying. 1 lived pleasant and cheerful, and by 
the Lord Harry, I don’t see why I can’t die 
that way! And look-a-here, boss, I don’t 
want any of that repenting stuff. I don’t 
need no puling parson to tell me I’m a sinner. 
Any idiot couldn’t look at me without guessing 
that much. Say!” He leaned forward with 
Sudden earnestness. “Take a good look at me 
yourself. See any halo or angel trappings 
about me?” 

Sheila laughed. “1’m afraid not. What you 
really ought to have—what 1 miss about you— 
is the pipe, and the bowl, and the fiddlers 

ree. 


animal. It was almost repellent, and she had | 
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Complete with a covered pitcher, six tall glasses and six 
spoon-straws, and a mahoganized tray (1744" x 10%") 
this refreshment set is ready to minister to your summer 
comfort in a most ca able way. Price complete, $7.50. 
Separately, Glass $5.00; Tray $2.50. 
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THE best gifts, after all, are 
the sort of things that you 
would want for ‘your own home. 
Perhaps, that is why Ovington’s 
has come to be called the Gift 
Shop of Fifth Avenue—for very 
frequently we find people select- 
ing something for themselves and 
then selecting another just like it 
for someone else. 





914" wide and 1714” long, the laurel 
leaf borderof this mirroris finished ina 
rich antique gold. Price, only $2.50. 
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May we send you a copy of 
the new Ovington Gift Book? 






Here is one of Ovington's newest 
suggestions in china: A corn or 
asparagus set to help you serve 
those difficult and delicious vege- 
tables attractively. The platter 
measures 9144” x 12”; the indi- 
vidual plates 4%x 814". Deco- 
rated with a corn desi_nin natural 
colors, and a gold line, the com- 
plete set is priced at $12.00. 
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Including 6 cups and saucers, a tea 
pot, a sugar bowl and a cream 
pitcher in 
either blue or 
pink, this tea 
set is priced at 
$7.50. Wicker 
tray $7.50. 
Complete, 
$15.00. 







As blue as Caprian 
waters this Italian re- 
freshment jug measures 
10” high, 7” across. 
Price, $3.50. 
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Edged witha band of 
sapphire blue, this fine 
glass table decoration 
includes 2 comports, 
2 candlesticks and a 
bowl at $10.00. 
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The Springtime dinner set of 103 pieces is decorated in a 
colorful design of birds and flowers upon a border of black 
lines. Including 12 dinner plates, 12 entree plates, 12 tea 
plates, 12 bread and butter plates, 12 soup plates, 12 fruit 
plates, 12 cups and saucers, I casserole, 1 baler, 2 platters 
and I sauce boat and stand. Price. $60.00. 















Finished 
gold and polychrome this 
lamp stands 25" high. Its 
tan parchment shade is 
decorated with colored 


flowers (16 diameter). < : 
Price, $12.50. ne 
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Old King Cole 


green § 

“What do you mean by that?” queer 

“Don’t you remember? It’s an old nursery to mak 

rhyme; probably you heard it hundreds of grit to 

times when you were a little boy: of “7 

use 

“<Old King Cole was a merry old soul letting 

And a merry old soul was he. to kee 

He called for his pipe and he called for his bow] “Ali 

St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, Boston, Mass. And he called for his fiddlers three.’ ” “Jus 

Equipped throughout with ONLIWON HYGIENE only w 

The coal magnate threw back his head on to disc 

the erg and laughed long and loud. He the lab 

laughed until he grew purple and gasped for Ever dl 

breath, and he laughed while he choked and 3 Wi 

Sheila flew about for stimulants. For a few Ve 

° ° breathless moments Sheila thought she had rae 

Hospitals and other Institu- whipped up the hearse—to use the mammoth coal" 

tions, where matters of Hygiene man’s own metaphor—but after a panting it fron 

and Health are given FIRST con- half-hour the heart subsided and the breath = 

* : = came easier. | 
sideration, nearly all are equipped “You nearly did for me that time, bon: 


with— But it fits; Jehoshaphat, it fits me like a B.V.D.! THE 


The only difference you might put down to * tga 
ping Uy 


nae simplified spelling. Eh?” And he cautiously 

*|@)NLIWON] HYGIENE |) listens. ns 
RECISTERED U.S PATENT OFFICE a a 
a HILE Sheila was making ready for the and sh« 
You should adopt this same system IN YOUR HOME. W night, he chuckled and lapsed into florid, -" 
<2 : heliotrope studies by turns. “It’s straight vivid § 

it 1s i 7 : Bat, a 
because it is the most Economical as well as the most whats tall von dhest Glee bine.” bc a briarw 
Sanitary and Efficient. verbal expression to his thoughts at last. pace W 
ONLIWON HYGIENE is th oon ae “That’s why I don’t leave a cent to charity— ge 
is the combination of an inter- not acent. Ain’t going to have any peaked- bao pm 
folded package of sanitary sheets of toilet paper and a faced, aa ne hee coon day pi Mis 
handsome cabinet which protects each sheet from dust and Z my coffin that 1 tried to buy my entrance bilities 
germs, serves just two sheets ata time and Prevents Waste. 2s m0 roma rae waus f ticket into the Lord Almighty’s kingdom. No, house 
ONLIWON toilet paper is of fine quality but moderate 9 |S=3S232es52o00. siree! I know I’ve lived high, eaten well, and those t 
in price—made of the highest grade material—1,000 soft, |... i drunk some. I’ve made the best of every good Out 
firm, full-sized sheets, cut and folded by machine in |f° ead bargain that came within eyeshot. I treated a giant 
an inconceivably small package—reaches you un- a ; my own handsome—and [I let the rest of the a-here, 


touched and uncontaminated. “ a Ager world go hang. Went to church Easter Sun- ye 
H we do’ 


ONLIWON Cabinets are handsome fixtures that will add [L~"*“¢-Auynvsal day every year and put a bill in the plate; you delegat 
to the attractiveness of your toilet and are so simple that 4 can figure for yourself about how much I’ve wt 

not a minute is required to insert the ONLIWON pack- The package of 1000 given to charity. Never had any time to = = 
age. They are very durable—use cannot injure them— _ sanitary sheets, ready think of it anyway—probably wouldn’t have * Go 
no knobs to turn—nothing to get out of orderandnosharp to insert in the dust- given if I had. Always thought Mother’d live promis 


. . rer’ ‘ 4 t “ f 
— tear your seairaode Wea and germ-proof cabinet — = =< ey d take care of that end o But te 
ey will not mar your walls or woodwork. No new  sauesmmum0u1m1£2~< For a moment Sheila thought the man was Greer, 


holes to bore. You, yourself, can replace the old, un- going to cry; his lower lip quivered like a on the 
— ? 
sightly fixtures, quickly—easily. baby’s, and his eyes grew red and watery. = 
ONLIWON is the system that has been approved by so many Doctors and There was no denying it, the man was a cari- mi : 
Nurses, demanded by so many Health Authorities and installed by so many cature; even his grief was ludicrous. He th il 
leading Hospitals, Sanitariums, Hotels, Public buildings, Office buildings and wiped his eyes with the back of his heliotrope peed *h 
Modern Homes that it is considered STANDARD toilet room equipment. sleeve and finished what he had to say. “Don't z OM 
it beat all how the pious vultures croak over sini 


SPECIAL OFFER FOR YOUR HOME you the minute you’re done for—reminding De 


Tell us your dealer’s name and we will send you, prepaid to any wee ee can’t take your money away with matter- 
point in the U.S. A.,anONLIWON Cabinet and eight 1000 sheet ap tihng ican an penittissntiey te: wage oa imy 
packages of ONLIWON toilet paper for $1.85, or sixteen 1000-sheet sit in that chad, amit open up ane Begin abes as nois' 


k i 20. the rich man’s squeezing through a needle’s 
ips omit atanaongeipeleagags eye and a lot about putting away temporal 1 


Your dealer will furnish additional supplies of paper at the regular stuff? I don’t aim to do any squeezing into Sige 

price—eight 1000-sheet packages for $1.35, or sixteen 1000-sheet Heaven, I can tell you. And I fixed him all See? | 

packages, $2.70. Additional cabinets $1.00 each. right. Ha, ha! I told him as long as the coal vn 
money wouldn’t do me and Mother any more en Me 


A. P. W. PAPER CO. “ good I’d settle it so’s it couldn’t benefit any one ate be 


else. And that’s exactly what I’ve done. m 2 
sien tsi Albany, N. ¥. Left it all for a heme for us, fancy rege 
marble, carved statues, and the whole outfit. had thi 
It’ll beat that toadstool-looking tomb of that yo to 
prince somewhere in Asia all hollow. Ha, ha!” a Way | 


Help Stop Feed He leaned back to enjoy to the full this kil ki, 


The Rat ¢ A 9 humorous legacy to himself, but the expression 
Waste 5 fg E y-Xe E of Sheila’s face checked it. ‘Say, boss, you — 
S Rete de inwe¥ don’t like what I’ve done, do you? Run it out he vl 
whan it; g straight talk 2 
— GLU E. TUBES a, I can stand for straight meant 

U. S. yearly t sat Gop 

feed all Belgium : stom se bahe Sheila felt repelled even more than she had 
r one year. 's made by the at first. To have a man at the point of death 


moved 
“No 
hand t 


f 
Help won the rat waste ism ‘ < ° ) og 
Rat Bis-Kit RUSSIA CEMENT CO. GLOUCESTER, MASS. throw his money into a heap of marble just corals 





ceep i n doing good to any one seemed 
to keep it from doing ¢g any vac 


¥ —Provides an easier, quicker, who also make and guarantee ¢ 2 
cleaner way of destroying rats. horrible. And yet the man spoke so const three | 
hesn 


‘They die outdoors. Air tight | : gr ° i¢ ap ns “ fe: 

\ Package 25c and 35c¢ at all tently for himself. He had lived in the ie on 

j druggists and general stores. and for the flesh all his days; it was not - 

j oral & a : es fumed. 
The Rat Biscuit Co, strange that there was no spirit to interpret the bo 


Springfield, Ohio For THE PERMANENT now for him or to give him the courage to be minute 


U.S.A. en wear generous in the face of what the world would what 1 
Bie Kit Paste in think. ‘ back t 
Tubes—26e. “Tt’s yours to spend as you like—only—! 
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hate monuments. Rather have the plain 

een grass over me. And don’t you think it’s | 
queer yourself, that a man who had the grit | 
to make himself and a pile of money hasn’t the | 

it to leave it invested after he goes, instead 
of burying it? Supposing you can’t live and 
yse it yourself! That’s no reason for not 
letting your money live after you. I’d want | 
to keep my money alive. 

“Alive? Say, what do you mean?” 

“Just what I say, alive. Charity isn’t the | 
only way to dispose of it. Leave it to science | 
to discover something new with; give it to | he 
the laboratories to study up typhoid or cancer. | he ~ en 
Ever think how little we know about them?” ie - mii; 

“Why should I? I don’t owe anything to 
science.” 

“Yes, you do. What developed the need of 
coal—what gave you the facilities for removing 
it from your mines? Don’t tell me you or 
anybody else doesn’t owe something to science.” 
“Bosh.” And the argument ended there. 





































THE old man had a good night. He dozed 

as peacefully as if he had not required prop- 
ping up and occasional hypodermics to keep his 
lungs and heart going properly, and when the 
house doctor made his early rounds this sad 
and shocking spectacle met his eye, the dying 
coal magnate, arrayed in a fresh and more 
vivid suit of heliotrope pajamas, smoking a 
briarwood and keeping a violent emotional 
pace with the hero in the thrillingest part of 
the thriller. Even Sheila’s cheeks were tinged 
with excitement. 

“Miss O’Leary!” All the outraged sensi- 
bilities of an orthodox, conscientious young 
house physician were plainly manifested in 
those two words. 

Out shot the briarwood like a projectile, and 
a giant finger wagged at the intruder. ‘“Look- | 
a-here, young man, the boss and [ are running | 
this—er-—quitting game to suit ourselves, and | 
we don’t need no suggestions from the walking | 

| 
| 
| 
t 






















Dr. WILEY SUGGESTS 
ELECTRIC FAN FOR BABY 


This recognized authority on food and health, discussing, in 
Good Housekeeping, means for reducing infant mortality, said 
in part: 

“. . the fan is an excellent apparatus for mitigating the suffering from heat. 
Air in motion carries away rapidly from the body, heat that it absorbs or 


that is radiated into it. No cooling process of this kind can diminish the 
natural warmth of the body, but it can minimize the discomfort that the 


on the threshold, both looking unmistakably infant ust endure rh oe Stagnant My ir, It is well that od copnent of 
troubled. ’ the fan be not directly on the infant’s body, but over it or to one side. 


The coal magnate winked at Sheila. “Here : Don’t limit your fan equipment to nursery, hedsoom-or living room. 
| 















delegate, or the board of directors, or the 
gang. See? Now if you can’t say something 
pleasant and cheerful, get out!” 

“Good morning!” It was the best com- 
promise the house physician could make. 
But ten minutes after his speedy exit Doctor 
Greer, the specialist, and Miss Maxwell were 














comes the peace delegates—or maybe it’s from ‘ 
the labor union. Well, sir?” This was shot Have an Emerson Fan in every room for real convenience and 
comfort. Ask your dealer, 


straight at the doctor. 
“Mr. Brandle, you’re mad. J refuse to tak 
ee THE EMERSON ELECTRIC MEG. CO., ST. LOUIS, Mo. 
% Also manufacturers of ceiling fans and motors up to 2h. p. 













any responsibility.” 

“Don’t have to. That’s what’s been the 

matter—too much responsibility. It got 
on my nerves. Now we want to be as— 
as noisy and as happy as we can, the boss and 
me. And if we can’t do it in this little old 
medicated brick-pile of yours, why, we’ll move. 
See? Or I’ll buy it with a few tons of my 
coal and give it to the boss to run.” 
_ “When it’s yours.” The specialist was find- 
ing it hard to keep his temper. The man had 
worn him out in the week he had been at the 
sanitarium. It had been harder to manage 
him than a spoiled child or a lunatic. He had 
had to humor him, cajole him, entreat him, in a A ee Le ee PS a NE NE eT Se te Wt eT EOP Sak eR A 
a way that galled his professional dignity, and is 
now to have the man deliberately and publicly 
kill himself in this fashion was almost beyond 
endurance. He tried hard to make his voice 
sound agreeable as well as determined when 
he launched his ultimatum. “But in the 
meantime Miss O’Leary will have to be re- 
moved from the case.” 

“No, you don’t!” Witha sweep of the giant 
hand the bedclothes were jerked from their 
roots, and a pair of heliotrope legs projected 
floorward. {[t took the strength of all the s 
three present to hold him back and replace a yO 
the covering. The magnate sputtered and Cleans as it polishes and really pol Doerner 
lumed. “First nurse you put on here after ishes as it cleans, producing a 4 Broad Wide oo 


the boss goes—I’ll die on her hands in ten dry, brilliant LUSTRE that LASTS. able Clam Service Teay— Dodie Drawer | Oy silemt™ 
x a, andles— Deep inder shelves— ‘Scientifical ys 
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minutes just to get even with you. That’s Channell 
at I'll do. And what’s more—I’ll come Canied Ca, Henge lee Sean | SeLeetaten.  Wree tor Soraae tage sat dues came, 
ack to haunt the both of you. Take away ees t_D . _ Combination Products Co., Mfgrs., 46 Tower Bidg., Chicago, til 
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Which Porch is Yours? 


S your porch a barren looking bake oven of a place during 
hot summer days—or a cool, secluded, well ventilated, 
breezy AEROLUXED extra room! This Summer let it be 
the Jatter! Aerolux every opening! Know real comfort! 


Aerolux Ventilating Shades lend distinctive charm to porches. Their 
soft, cool tints harmcnize with stone, wood or stucco and add dignity to 
your home. 

And they ventilate!—yet permit the air to circulate freely—shut out sub- 
light and glare, relieve eye strain! 

Look for the smooth, satin finished splints, stained to resist the weather— 
and the No-Whip attachments which prevent whipping in the wind—and 
you have found all the quality, durability, service and satisfaction which 
can be built into a Porch Shade. 


Made in all standard widths. Ideal for Sleeping Porches and Window 
Awnings. Special Fabrics for Stores and Commercial uses. Many 
harmonious colors from which to select. 


See your Aerolux dealer today—one in nearly every city cr large town. If 
none in your locality, write us direct. Don’t take a substitute. 
Insist on seeing the Aerolux name on shade. 


Write for Illustrated Book of Uses 
and Fabric Color Samples—FREE! 


THE AEROSHADE Co. 


816 Oakland Ave. Waukesha, Wisc. 


‘FREE: 


JAEROLUX 
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THE LA-LA-BY SWING 


A Safe Nest for Baby 
Gives fun, comfort, healthful exercise, Keeps 
baby away from danger, dirt, wet and draughty floors. 
Prevents illness——recommended by physicians, Leaves 
mother free to attend to her duties. Baby can’t fall out. 
Hangs enywhere indoors or out. Made of heavy Wash- 
able Duck on steel frames, with rein- 
forced hangers. Folds fiat.’ Will eafely Only $1.25 
Sent ¢ paid on receipt of $1.25, cash or mone: 
order. gi 40 west of Bockles 3 foreign countries. 
Money Back If Baby Doesn't Like It 


LA-LA-BY PLA-BED | 
Swing and Cradle COMBI baby loves it- | 
mother too. The PLA-BED has the same won- 
derful features as the f: LA-LA-BY sewing 

at has play room in front, The simple lowering 
of a rod instantly converts it Ly ect,com- 

lete and sanitary bed. Can and 

it in the house or outside, Made of heavy 

washable duck .reinforced th = 

Only $2.50 out, folds filat—will support 100 Ibs. 
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Old King Cole 


| my boss—just after we get things going 
pleasantly. Spoil a poor man’s prospects of 
dying cheerful! Haven’t you any heart, man? 
And you, ma’am?”’ this to the superintendent 
of nurses. “By the Lord Harry, you're a 
woman—you ought to have a little sympathy!” 
The aggressiveness died out of the voice, and 
it took on the old wail Sheila had first heard, 

“But you forget my professional respon. 
sibility in the matter—my principles as an 
honorable member of my profession. 1 can not 
allow a patient of mine wilfully to endanger 
his life—even shorten it. You must under. 
stand that, Mr. Brandle.”’ 

A look of amused toleration spread over the 
rubicund face. “Bless your heart, sonny, 
you’re not allowing me to shorten it one 
minute. The boss and I are prolonging it 
first-rate. Shouldn’t wonder if it would get 
to be so pleasant having her around I’d be 
working over union hours and forgetting to 
quit at all. 1’m old enough to be your grand. 
daddy, so take a bit of advice from me. When 
you can’t cure a patient, let ’em die their own 
way. Now run along, sonny. Good morning, 
ma’am.” And then to Sheila: “Get back to that 
locked door, the three bullet holes, and the blood 
patch on the floor. 1’ve got to know what’s on 
the other side before I touch one mouthful of that 
finnan haddie you promised me for breakfast.” 

After that Old King Cole had his way. 
The doctors visited him as a matter of form, 
and Sheila improvised a chart, for he would 
not stand for having temperatures taken or 
pulses counted. “Cut it out, boss, cut it all 
out. We’re just going to have a good time, 
you and me.” And he smiled seraphically as 
he drummed on the spread, 





“Old King Cole—diddy-dum-diddy-dum, 
Was a merry old soul—diddy-dum-diddy- 
dum.” 


ON the second day Sheila introduced Peter 
Brooks into the “ Keeping-it-Going Syndi- 
cate,” as the mammoth man termed their 
temporary partnership. Sheila had to take 
some hours off duty, and as the coal magnate 
absolutely refused to let another nurse cross 
his threshold, Peter seemed to be the only 
practical solution. She knew the two men 
would get on admirably. Peter could be 
counted on to understand and meet any emer- 
gency that might arise, while Old King Cole 
would be kept content. And Sheila was right. 
“Say, we hit it off first-rate—ran together 
as smooth as a parcel o’ greased tubs,” the 
magnate confided to Sheila when she returned. 
“He told me a whole lot about you—what 
you did for him—and the nickname they'd 
given you—‘Leerie.’ I like that, but I like 
my name for you better. Eh, boss?’ 

Once admitted, Peter often availed himself 
of his membership in the syndicate. He made 
a third at their games, turned an attentive ear 
to the thriller, or added his bit to the enlighten- 
ment of the conversation. And there wasn't 
a topic from war to feminine dress reform that 
they did not attack and thrash out among 
them with all the keenness and thoroughness 
of three alive and original minds. 

“Puts me thinking of the days when I was 
switch boss at the Cassie Maguire Mine. 
Nothing but a shaver then, working up; noth- 
ing to do in the God-forsaken hole, after work, 
but talk. We just about settled the affairs of 
the world and gave the Lord Almighty advice 
into the bargain.’’ The mammoth man laughed 
a mammoth laugh. “And when we’d talked 
ourselves inside out we’d have some fiddling— 

| always a fiddle areng sorre of the boys. Never 
hear one of those old tunes that it don’t take 
re back to the Cassie Maguire and the way 4 
fiddle would play the heart back into a lonely, 
horresick shaver.” He turned with a sus 
picious sniff to Sheila. “Come, boss, the chess 
| board. Peter’n me are going to have another 
| Verdun set-to. Only this time he’s German. 
| See? And if you don’t mind, you might fill 
up our pipes and bring us our four-forty bowl. 
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At one time of the day only did the merri- 
ment flag—that was at dusk. ‘ Don’t like t-~ 
never did like it,” he confessed. ‘‘Something 
about it that gets onto my chest and turns me 
gloomy. Don’t suppose you ever smelled the 
choke-damp, did you? Well, that’s the feel- 
ing. Say, boss, wouldn’t be a bad plan to 
shine up that old safety of yours and give us 
more light in the old pit. Mother quit about 
this time 0’ day, and it seems like I can’t 


forget it.” 


TH next day the coal magnate took a turn 
forthe worse. The heart specialist and the 
house doctor glowered ominously at Sheila as 
they came to make their unwelcome rounds, 
and Sheila hurried them out of the room as 
speedily as she could. Then it was that she 
thought of the fiddlers three. An out-of-town 
orchestra played bi-weekly at the sanitarium. 
They were young men, most of them, still 
apprentices at their art, and she knew they 
would be glad enough for extra earnings. 
They were due that evening, and she would 
engage the services of three violins for the 
dusk hour the old man dreaded. She did not 
accomplish this without a protest from the 
business office, warnings from the two phy- 
sicians, and shocked comments from the 
habitual gossips of the sanitarium. But 
Sheila held her ground and fought for her way 
against their combined attacks. “Of course I 
know he’s dying. Don’t care if the whole San 
faints with mortification. I’m going to see he 
dies the way he wants to—keep it merry till 
the end.” 

To the Reverend Mr.. Grumble who re- 
quested—nay, demanded—admittance, she 
turned a deaf ear while she held the door 
firmly closed behind her. ‘“Can’t come in. 
Sorry, he doesn’t want you. If you must say 
a last prayer to comfort yourself, say it in 
some other room. It will do Old King Cole 
just as much good and keep him much happier. 
Now, please go!” 

So it happened that only Peter was present 
when the musicians arrived. Sheila ushered 
them in Wi... a flourish. “Old King Cole, your 
fiddlers three. Now what shall they play?” 

Lucky for the in-dwellers of the sanitarium 
that the magnate’s room was in the tower and 
therefore little sound escaped. I1t is improb- 
able if the final ending would ever have been 
known to any but those present, whose discre- 
tion could have been relied upon, but for the 
fact that Miss Jacobs stood with her ear to 
the keyhole for fully ten minutes. It was sur- 
prising how quickly everybody knew about it 
after that. It created almost as much scandal 
as Sheila’s own exodus had three years before. 
Many had the temerity to take the lift to the 
third floor and pace with attentive ears the 
corridor that led to the tower. These came 
back to fan the flame of shocked excitement 
below. The doctors and Mr. Grumble came 
to Miss Maxwell to interfere and put an end 
to this ungodly and unprofessional humoring 
of one departing soul. But the superintendent 
of nurses refused. She had put the case in 
Sheila’s hands, and she had absolute faith in 
her. So all that was left to the busybodies and 
the scandal-mongers was to hear what they 
could and give free reign to their tongues. 

There was, however, one mitigating fact; 
they could listen, and they could talk, but 
they could not look beyond the closed door of 
the tower room. ‘That vivid, appalling pic- 
ture was mercifully denied them. With a 
heaping bowl of egg-nog beside him, and his 
briarwood between his lips, the coal magnate 
beat time on the bedspread with a fast-failing 
Strength, while he grinned happily at Sheila. 
Beside him Peter lounged in a wheel-chair, 
smoking for company, while grouped about 
the foot of the bed in the attitude of a small 
celestial choir stood the fiddlers three. 

All the good old tunes, reminiscent of 
younger days of mining camps and dance 
halls, they played as fast as fingers could fly 
and bows could scrape. “Dan Tucker,” 
“Money Musk,” “The Irish Washerwoman,” 
and “Pop Goes the Weasel” sifted in melodic 


New Way in Shorthand 
and Typewriting! 


A wonderful new method of teaching shorthand and typewriting has been discovered which has com- 
pletely revolutionized all oid teaching standards. No longer is it necessary to be anything less than an 
expert stenographer. Instead of learning slowly, laboriously, imperfectly and expensively, the New Way 
enables you to learn quickly and perfectly at home at very little cost, and so easily that in a remarkably 
short time you become more competent than many stenographers with years of experience. 


Become a Stenographer—Learn at Home 


Now is the greatest time in American business history to 6 ein 5 
become a stenographer. Business concerns everywhere are 
calling for young men and women, private secretaries, typists 
and stenographers. The U. S. Government must have 10,000 
stenographers and typists in Washington. Salaries are higher, 
the demand is greater, promotion is more rapid than ever. 
Seize this golden opportunity NOW. 


Right in your own home, in half the time, at 
ONE-THIRD THE USUAL EXPENSE, you 
can learn New Way Shorthand and Typewriting. 
Enables you to typewrite 80 to 100 words a 
minute and to write 125 to 150 words in short- 
hand. Salaries of many graduates $25 to $40 a 
week. No local business school can offer this 
amazing new system. 


Amazingly Easy 


The New Way is so simple, so fascinating, 
that any one who can read—even boys and girls 
of 14—can now quickly acquire the highest 
grade ability. Beginners who never could write 
one word in shorthand are writing 125 to 150 words a minute, and can instantly read every word of 
their shorthand notes. And instead of typewriting 15 to 20 words a minute with one or two fingers, 
with eyes chained to the keyboard, they can typewrite 80 to 100 words a minute without looking at the 
keys, using ALL fingers, writing with amazing ease, and without errors! 

The secret of the New Way in Shorthand is borrowed from the methods used in teaching children to read! You learn actual 
words from the very first lesson, and can use them at once. In two weeks you take practice dictation. The method of teach- 
ing is so different, so revolutionary and so thorough that once you learn a word you will never forget it. And the study is so 
fascinating that it is exactly like playing a game! 

Nothing like the New Way in Typewriting has ever been discovered. In only 10 easy lessons any one can learn to typewrite 
80 to 100 words a minute, without errors, and with amazing ease. Special Gymnastic Finger Training brings results in days 
that ordinary methods will not produce in months. So wonderful are its results that thousands of graduates of business colleges 
are constantly enrolling with us and, practically without exception, they are doubling and trebling their former best speed in 
typewriting, and their salaries are vastly increased as a result. 


Complete Secretarial Training Free 


The New Way in Shorthand and Typewriting includes a most complete—most thorough-going—commercial #& 
training. Without one penny of extra charge, right along with your shorthand and typewriting, you will be fully 7 
trained in business —_. Letter Writing, Office Methods, Secretarial Work—everything n for fitting 
you for the highest-paid positions in the stenographic field—a better training by far than you can get in 
many local schools. Yet everything is made so simple, so plain, so practical, that you can learn in far less Maii 
time than any local business school or college can teach you. right in your own home, and at a saving of L 
two-thirds the cost. 4 for Bi, 
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Write for Startling Free Book 


We cannot completely describe here the New Way in Shorthand and Typewriting. But we p 
have prepared a wonderful book which tells all about these amazing new systems, which is free Phe y ye bo ~ 
to those interested. To those who write at once we will also send our special reduced price weiti a soles gd 
offer to new students in each locality. For over 17 years the Tulloss School has been giv- obli See on my part. 
ing training by mail. The unusual ability of our graduates is everywhere recognized 7 e y 
—everywhere they are given the preference in business offices. 

If you are ambitious to get started right in Shorthand and Typewriting—if you 
are ambitious to get ahead quickly—if you want to earn $25 to a week as an ¢ 
expert—don’t wait a single minute before sending the coupon ora postal. The @ Name....... 0.2... ..00ceeeees 
New Way in Shorthand and Typewriting is so easy to learn, so thorough and 7 
practical that you will be doing yourself a big injustice if you fail to write 
for the free book NOW. Tear off the coupon and send it, or write a postal 
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Old King Cole 


molecules through the keyhole into the curioys 
and receptive ears outside. And after them: * 
came “Captain Jinks,” and “The Blue 
Danube,” “Yankee Doodle,” and “ Dixie.” 

“Some boss!”’ muttered the magnate thickly 
the briarwood dropping on the floor. “Just 
one solid streak of anthracite—clear through, 
Now, give us something else—I don’t care— 
you choose it, boss.” : 

So Leerie chose “The Star-Spangled Banner,” 
and “Marching Through Georgia,” and as 
dusk crept closer about them, ‘“Swaiee © 
River” and “The Old Kentucky Home.” ’ 

“Nice, sleepy old tunes,’ mumbled the coal: 
magnate. “Guess I’ve napped overtime.” ’ 
He opened one eye and looked at Sheila half 
amused, half puzzled. “Say, boss, light up’. 
’ that little old lamp o’ yours and take me down; ’ 
the shaft’s growing pretty black.” 

The fiddlers played a hymn as their own 
final contribution. Sheila smiled wistfully, 
across the dusk to Peter. She knew it wouldn’t 
matter now, for Old King Cole was passing 
beyond the reach of hymns, prayers, or bene-' 


W, . SE dictions. | 
The edding i ff “Tt’s over as far as you or I or he is con- 
: i™ =, cerned,” she whispered whimsically. “ When 
One Occasion When Flowers Cannot im =| I come down, by and by, would you very 
. } much mind taking me on one of those rides 
be too Plentiful im@ =| you promised? I want to forget that white 

LOWERS should come first in the calendar of your im™ =| marble monument.” 

; rap : 

weddin gifts. If you know the Bride’s favorite ig was not until a week later that Sheila 
flower, the matter is easy. If you don t know her O’Leary ret with one of the big surprises’ 
favorite, send yours. The important thing about floral of her rather eventful existence. A lawyer came 
wedding gifts is in their arrangement — your florist will down bce hyp bie and -— * e It 
; . seemed that the coal magnate had left her a 
be glad to give you many helpful ee im™ =| considerable number of thousands to spend , 
ROSES im ~=| for him and ease her feelings about the monv- ' 


ann 4 m™ =6©| ment. The codicil was quaintly worded and’ 
Are Distinctly Wedding Flowers m™ §6=| stated that inasmuch as “Mother” had gone: 


although there are many other appropriate and lovely i first, he guessed she would do the next best - 
flowers for bridal wear and home decorations. For im =| by him. ‘ 
graduations, birthdays, sick rooms, etc., you can always | Sheila took Peter Brooks into her immediate | 
“Say it with Flowers” to fully express your sentiments. confidence. ‘Half of it goes for * >hoid re- 
“ Say it with Flowers,” a beautiful sixteen-page booklet on | ; search and half for a nurses’ home here. We've 
the etiquette, use and care of flowers, sent free on request. | needed one dreadfully. What staggers me is- 


: . : | when did he do it?” 
Society of American Florists and Peter grinned. ‘When I happened to be. 


Ornamental Horticulturists on duty. We fixed it up, and I was to keep’ 
55 West 28th Street - - New York City the secret. He had lots of fun over it—poor: 


Flowers may be sent anywhere in the U.S. or old soul!’ é 
Canada through the Florists’ Telegraph Delivery. “Merry old soul,” corrected Sheila. 


And when the nurses’ home was built, Sheila 

/ : = m™ =| flatly ignored all the suggestions of a memorial | 

\ Whose Birthday ao tablet with appropriate scriptural verses to 
JUNE 1918 grace the cornerstone or hang in the entrance 


1 wae ee ee eS = Vw ee hall. 
— a ath (oe . - — “Won’t have it—never do in the world! 


= it 0J31415 Just going to have his picture over the living-' 





| S 17 

i ay 73 19 20 21 22 | room fireplace.” ; 
=4 25 26 27 28 29 And there it hangs—a gigantic reproduction 
—— —___—_—_———_| off Old King Cole, done by the greatest poster 


| artist of America. 
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How I Came to Petrograd 
(Continued from page 43) 


surged up. My strained nerves relaxed, and 
fear vanished. I gathered up my possessions, 
unbolted the door, flung it open, and in a mo- 
ment was out in the corridor. But it was dark 
asnight outside. Not until nine a.m. would light 
appear on the horizon. Every compartment 
door was closed and locked. At the end of the 
car the porter snored peacefully in his bunk. 
I stood in the swaying train corridor and waited 
for the dawn. 

At last day came. At ten the doors began 
to open. I wandered up and down inquiring, 
“Do you speak English?” and “ Parlez-vous 
francais?” At last I found a Russian who 
spoke French. 

“Is there an English-speaking person on the 
train?” I asked. 

“Ves,” he said, “there are two American 
boys in the rear car.” 

Joyfully I hurried back and timidly knocked 
on their door. In a moment a sleepy Amer- 
ican boy stuck his head out at me. I explained 
my predicament. 

“Don’t you worry,” was the cheery answer. 
“We'll be dressed in a minute.” And presently 
two boys from New York City and a Serbian 
soldier who spoke English fluently were listen- 
ing to my story. 

It was the Serbian soldier who took com- 
mand. “We three are traveling together for 
an American firm,” he said. ‘‘We have two 
compartments between us. There is an un- 
occupied berth in mine. You’d better come 
travel with us.”’ Gladly I consented, and soon 
my luggage was beside the Serbian’s. 


WHEN I had washed, we went to the 

dining-car. There were a few Russian 
women on the train, but they knew no English. 
The Y. M. C. A. men and the American cor- 
respondent had not turned up. The passengers 
were Russian merchants, army officers, and 
soldiers. I fought hard to keep up my courage. 
The American boys were shy and inexperienced. 
Petrograd seemed a long way off. Twelve 
more days and nights of travel—an eternity! 
It was the Serbian soldier to whom I turned. 
He was young, only twenty-five. He had 
black hair and burning black eyes; his pale 
face was full of restless energy. He had been 
in the Serbian Army since 1912, and in the 
great retreat. His nerves were spent and 
jangling. Wounded and nerve-racked, he had 
been discharged. For a year he had been in 
America. His friends called him Nick, and 
I soon followed suit. Nick could speak Rus- 
sian like a native. From him we learned that 
my adventures of the night were the subject 
of conversation. 1 did not receive much sym- 
pathy. To the Russians I seemed finicky. 
Life had got down to the elementals. There 
was no room for conventions. For a woman 
to object to sharing the compartment with a 
man was fussiness. The lady had better stay 
at home if she is so particular. I swallowed 
hard and tried to adjust myself to new stand- 
ards. J strove to drop into the fighting man’s 
world of crudeness, blows, and danger. I could 
see that even Nick thought me sensitive. 

It was a queer, rushing world into which I 
had come. Even that first day there were 
wild stories afloat—that Kerensky had fallen; 
that he had not fallen but was in possession 
of Petrograd and fighting rebellion. Smoke 
and talk filled the train. Cigarette butts and 
ashes covered the floor. The air grew fouler 
and fouler. People sneezed and coughed, but 
no one opened a window. There is a preju- 
dice against fresh air in Siberia and Russia. 
Many of the car windows are nailed down, 
and not once during the journey was ther 
an attempt at ventilation. At night the air 
grew cold and rank, in the day hot and fetid. 
Over and over our lungs breathed this foul- 
ness. My throat grew sore; I began to cough. 
rhe station stops were a godsend. Flinging 
on our coats we marched back and forth on 
the platform. At each stop the entire train 
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How I Came to Petrograd 


turned out. Every man was armed with a 
tea-kettle. At the stations were huge samovars 
or big tanks of boiling water. The tea-kettles 
quickly filled, back rushed the passengers, 
Then from every compartment floated the 
odor of tea, the smell of cigarettes, and the 
babble of voices. 

All day and most of the night this went on, 
When the evening of the first day came ] 
was half sick and utterly weary. The Serbian 
soldier sensed my fatigue. An understanding 
light came into his eyes. He began to tell 
me about his mother and sister. They had 
been taken prisoners by the Germans. An 
occasional post-card at intervals of three 
months was his only news. His heart was 
torn with anxiety. ‘ You know,” he said, “a 
Serbian places his sister before all others; he 
stands by her through everything. He never 
marries until she marries, and he cares for her 
always.” He showed me some presents— 
lovely silks from Japan--—-which he was hoarding 
to take to his mother and sister on the day 
when he could go to them. But it wasn’t 
homesickness that made Nick tell me of his 
family. It was his way of making me one of 
them. When he had finished, he said, “We 
fellows have decided to bunk in together, or 
rather one of us will share your stateroom with 
the soldier, and you can have this place to 
yourself.” A lump came up in my throat. 
Here was a fighting man, who had killed many, 
still capable of infinite tenderness. It was with 
a very thankful heart I locked my stateroom 
door and delighted in the blessed seclusion. 


IN the morning I woke with splitting head 

andaching throat. I could scarcely breathe. 
When Nick appeared I begged for air. He 
wrestled with the window and managed to 
open it a little. But the respite was brief. 
The porter on our train was an ugly youth, a 
Social Democrat of the extreme Left, a Bol- 
shevik. To him we were all hateful, capitalists 
and bourgeois. He discovered the open window 
and slammed it to witha torrent of angry words. 

I struggled through the day. At each sta- 
tion we hurried to the platform to learn the 
news. Conflicting stories poured over the 
wires. Now it was that there was rioting 
and bloodshed in Petrograd and Moscow, that 
the Bolsheviki were in the ascendant. Again 
that Kerensky had moved on Petrograd with 
an army and quelled the uprising. When the 
news for the Bolsheviki was bad our surly 
young porter grew more and more ugly. He 
took my drinking glass from me; then he re- 
moved my electric light. 1 began to fear him 
and sat with my door locked. I had difficulty 
in keeping Nick from smashing the boy’s head. 
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All the time our train moved steadily for- 
ward, and to my amazement I discovered that 
Sideria was beautiful. There were hills, and 
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great woods, and rushing rivers. Though it 
was November, many places were without 
snow. When we drew near Irkutsk, there 
were snow-covered mountains and a great 
lake. Siberia had much of the grandeur of 
Canada, but the villages were crude, the 
houses chiefly log huts. 

The Siberian women, like the men, were 
strong, rough creatures. They wore rubber 
boots and short skirts and had shawls tied 
about their heads. The younger women had 
the beauty of health and strength. They 
worked in the fields with men, their labor the 
equal of his. Sex differences were not con- 
sidered. There was no woman’s question. 
The men and women were comrades and 
equals. At one station a Siberian woman 
boarded our train for Petrograd. She went 
as the representative of the women of her vil- 
lage to demand that clothing be sent to her 
town in exchange for the foodstuff being sent 
to Petrograd. She was full of tales of her vil- 
lage. Two deserting soldiers had just visited 
her town and raped a young girl. The women 
had risen up in wrath and beaten the men and 
thrust them out. It was a crude, elemental 
world, full of hot passion. 
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As the days went on my cold grew worse, 
until finally I could only lie in my berth. 
Through the long, weary hours Nick talked 
and nursed me. When my cold threatened 
to go on my lungs, he hunted up a young 
Russian soldier who was a medical student. 

Heroic measures were adopted by my young 
doctors. It was the method of the trenches 
and soldiers. 1 was to sweat my cold out. 
Army coats were piled on top of me, my win- 
dows closed tight. At the stations Nick bought 
bottles of boiled milk. This he sternly poured 
down my throat. Minute by minute my dis- 
comfort increased. My body ached; sweat 

ured from me. But Nick relentlessly stood 
guard. Then he began to tell me stories—the 
tragedies of battle. Nearly all his friends had 
been killed, his best friend before his eyes. 
A shell severed the head from the body. That 
friend’s body was dear to Nick. Between the 
bursting bombs he crawled out to the battle- 
field. Tenderly he gathered up that headless 
form and bore it back to the trenches. Blood 
from this friend’s wounds infected open cuts 
in Nick’s hands. For weeks he tossed in high 
fever. But the infected hands and arms were 
not amputated, and in time he recovered. As 
1 listened to these tales my own suffering 
seemed small, the endurance of men enormous. 
Feebly my hand rose to my forehead in 


salute. 


HE next morning I was weak, but my cold | 
had broken. Now the stories we heard 
at the stations grew alarming. It was evident 
a great revolution had taken place in Petro- 





grad. Still our train rushed on. But the 
stops grew tense with excitement. Men hud- 
dled together and felt for their pistols. The 
car doors were locked. This express train with 
its first-class carriages and sleeping compart- 
ments was a sign of the plutocracy that had 
been. Any moment we might expect to have 
the windows smashed. I ceased to be afraid. 
One could not think in terms of the individual, 
life was moving too fast. But sick fear had 
crept into the hearts of the Russian merchants. 
They stormed and raged. 

One mean little Jew repudiated his coun- 
try. “All Russians are cattle,” he said. “They 
ought to be milked and then killed.” 

Nick came to me white with rage. “That 
man must be beaten.” I held on to his hands 
and tried to quiet him. ‘“ Well,” he fumed, “T 
won’t hit him, but next station I’ll put him 
out on the platform and tell the crowd what 
he said. They’ll tear him limb from limb.” 

“Tt isn’t the way, Nick,” I begged, “it 
isn’t the way.” Gradually his anger subsided. 

“Vou see,” he said, “I’m not good. [’ma 
brute. I’ve told you [ was.” But in the end 
it was words and not blows that were used 
with the Russian merchant. What was said 
I never knew, but thereafter the man walked 
with bowed head and cringing step. 

And now the last day of the trip had come. 
Russian soldiers had begun to crowd on the 
train. They slept in the corridors or standing 
in passageways. But there was no violence. 
At some of the stations there had been riot- 
ing. Windows had been smashed and houses | 
burned. But no move was made against the | 
train, and at six one morning we pulled quietly 
into Petrograd. There was a great stillness 
over the station. We filed silently out into the 
street. It was like the dead of night. A few 
people lurked in doorways, but the big snow- 
covered square was empty. 

It was Nick again who came to the rescue. 
“We had better go to the hotel across the 
way; people keep off the street at night.” At 
the hotel a sleepy porter showed us to rooms, 
but there was no heat, no hot water for a bath, 
only one electric light, and nothing to eat 
until nine. We sat in our big cold rooms. 
From our windows we looked out on the 
empty square. There was an ominous silence. | 
The place was pregnant with hidden life.| 
Shiveringly we waited for the dawn. What | 
it would bring, we knew not. 

(Miss Doty’s next article will discuss “The 

Future for Russian Women.”) 
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June, the Month of Promise 
By Louise Beebe Wilder 


More grows in the garden than the gardener 
sows.—Old Proverb. 


E gardeners can not operate our gar- 
dens successfully on union hours for 
the simple reason that the forces with 

which we are engaged take no account of 
such provisions. Nature is on the job twenty- 
four hours of each day. She is prompt, full 
of resource, untiringly industrious; she has 
no patience with and shows no mercy to the 
lax gardener—his punishment is swift and 
sure. The vicious cutworm delights to make 
his devastating progress in the early morning 
and is safely entrenched and enjoying a laugh 
by the time an avenging party is ready to 
start in pursuit. No storm holds back nor 
burning sun obscures its rays in conformance 
| to an eight-hour day. Nor do the thrifty 
| weeds observe the hour of siesta. The forces 
| of nature are indefatigable. But it must be 
kept in mind that not all the forces of nature 
| are untoward—the sun shines for as well as 
against us, the wind dries where thee rain 
has made the soil too wet, and we are 
equipped with all sorts of weapons to defend 
our land. 


Start the Day’s Work with the Day 

Of course we, not cast in the sturdy mold of 
Mother Nature, may not be at it early and 
late and all night long, but we may at least 
| get the most out of the-time when we are at 
work and choose the best hours of the twenty- 
four for the performance of our tasks in the 
garden. I seem to hear some grumbling when I 
say that to lie in bed between the hours of 
half past six and half past eight at this season 
is a deliberate sin against our enterprise. 
| These are the very best working hours of the 
summer day. The world is fresh and cool, 
and we ourselves, refreshed by sleep and in- 
vigorated by the early morning air, are far 
more alert and enthusiastic and bring to our 
work far more perseverance and thoroughness 
than when our muscles have felt the languorous 
spell of the summer sun. Many a newly 
initiated gardener, too, will be unable to 
stand outdoor work in the sun for any 
length of time, and unless these “favor” 
themselves a bit, making use of the cool 
hours of the early morning and the late 
afternoon, discouragement and backache will 
be the only fruits born of their patriotic 
intentions. 

A glass of milk and a sandwich placed in the 
ice-box the night before will enable any one 








not really physically incapacitated for out- 
door labor to work two good hours before 
breakfast and get only benefit and enjoyment 
from the experience. 

June is the month when the most modest 
gardener is apt to become something of a 
braggart. In June we talk of our ventures 
with a fine confidence; we show our neighbor 
over our plot with a good deal of flourish and 
allow ourselves to count our cucumbers with- 
out taking into consideration the unalterable 
habits of the striped bug. June is kind to 
gardeners. Whatever dwindling and pining, 
buffeting and burning there are in store for us 
do not yet appear, but though our vegetables 
are thriving in the genial atmosphere as never 
in our bravest anticipations did we hope 
they would thrive, beware! Nature has a 
laugh up her green sleeve, and it will take 
all our wits to keep it from turning upon 
ourselves. 

It is now that we must begin to weed in 
earnest. We should have been in earnest about 
it last month, but in the spring we are so glad 
to see any green thing, and the little spreads of 
pepper-grass, the tufts of fresh ragweed, and 
the touseled yellow heads of dandelions are 
so pretty and appealing, that we are unable to 
associate them with aught of guile or evil- 
doing. But the time for such sentimentality 
is past. Weeding is the most important 
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operation of this first summer month, and only 
if it is carried on with determination and with- 
out clemency may we hope for a successful 
harvest and an occasional holiday for ourselves 
later'on in the summer. 

Some one has said that the chief require- 
ment for a gardener is a cast-iron back with a 
hinge in it. At no time do we so painfully feel 
the need of such equipment as when we take 
up the task of weeding. Whether we under- 
take it standing upright with a hoe, or kneeling 
with a hand weeder, or bending from the waist 
with something else, it is a back-breaking per 
formance. Of course the wheel cultivator 
furnishes the most luxurious means of weeding, 
for then one may walk along in a more or less 
natural manner, sweeping the landscape occa- 
sionally with an appreciative eye. Indeed 
every one should avail himself of the efficient 
services of this good time-saving implement if 
possible, but even then there is always a cer- 
tain amount of hand weeding to be done close 
to the plant where we cannot trust the heavier 
maneuvering of the wheel hoe. However we 
do it, the main consideration is to get 
the weeds out entirely. To cover them 
up, to break them off, or in the case of 
many of them even to pull them up and 
let them lie upon the surface of the ground, 
is to have accomplished nothing. No thorough- 
going weed pulled up on a cloudy day 
ever loses heart or takes offense. It stoi- 
cally endures the temporary inconvenience, 
avaiting patiently the promised shower, 
and when it comes settles gratefully into 
the new nitch and resumes life with unabated 
energy. 


Weeds Are an Enemy Army 

Many a weed hides within an apparently 
frail exterior the most amazing powers of re- 
production. The wild mustard is capable of 
maturing five crops of seeds in a single season, 
and the tiny, meek little chickweed—meek 
looking, I should say—is one of the worst 
offenders. Even in mid-winter, does the sun 
cast but half a glance upon it, this busy little 
worker opens up a battery of frail white blos- 
soms and casts forth enough iron-clad seeds 
to keep us busy the best part of the next 
summer. Any tiny bit of pusley left above 
or beneath the ground has the power to become 
an offending horde almost before we have 
recovered from our brisk engagement with the 
parent stock. We all know the colonizing 
proclivities of the dandelion’s wind-carried 
seeds and the way in which plantains 
avail themselves determinedly of our hos- 
pitality. The morale of the weed army is 
almost unassailable—but not quite. Many 
years ago an able gardener wrote, “In 
general those weeds are most numerous 
which rise from seeds; and those most dif- 
ficult to be extirpated which come from 
roots.” The manners and customs of weeds 
today are the same. Let no weed mature 
seed in your garden or in the vicinity, and 
get the roots out before they have a strangle- 
hold upon the land, and you will prevail 
against them, 

It must be remembered that the same food 
and moisture that nourishes our vegetables and 
flowers is meat and drink for the outlaws in 
their midst, and by just so many as we tolerate 
is the food supply depleted for the chosen ones. 
These outlaws, moreover, offer safe ambush 
for countless insects which will later issue 
forth and feed voraciously upon our treasures. 
They crowd and stifle the young plants, caus- 
ing them to grow weak and stunted, and many 
of them are prolific spreaders of serious plant 
diseases. The weed situation is serious and 
must rigorously be dealt with by every earnest 
gardener. Out of June weeding comes July 
peace and August plenty. 

Closely akin to weeding is the more subtle 
task of “thinning.” Few of us have the self- 
Control to sow so thinly in the first place as to 
obviate this operation. Indeed, in my own 
case I nearly always find it necessary to per- 
form it twice. The first time is soon after the 
little plants appear and I am astonished to 











Waterman's 
Ideal 
fountain Pen 


Daddys Treasures 


Mother will find a treasure also in the 

; efficient Waterman’s Ideal that has for so 

Send one to many years helped Daddy in his office work 
your boy in the and all his writing. Ready at all times to 
Service make permanent records of her household 
accounts, daily or weekly menusand expenses; 

laundry and shopping lists and to lighten the task of social correspondence. 


Waterman’s Ideals are made in three types — Self-filling, Regular and Safety. 
The latter appeals specially to women as it may be carried in the hand-bag 
without danger of spilling. 


Sold at Best Stores 


$2.50, $4.09, $5.00 and up. Avoid substitutes. Folder on request. 
L. E. Waterman Company, 191 Broadway, New York 


Boston Chicago San Francisco Paris London Montreal 


SUSPENDER WAISTS 


For Summer Time 


Little boys and girls wearing socks 
can be perfectly comfortable during 
the hot months—if they wear the new 
Summer Kazoo. It’s carefully con- 
structed just as the other Kazoo Sus- 
pender Waists are—and it, too, is a 
suspender waist and body developer. 

The Summer Kazoo costs 60c. Same 
as the Kazoo Suspender Waist—20c 
extra in Canada. 

Ifyou cannot get the Summer Kazoo 
(or the Kazoo Suspender Waist with 
hose supporters) order direct giving 
us name of nearest dealer. Every 
penny returned to you if you don’t 
like the Kazoo. Our booklet, ‘‘The 
Right Way to Dress Kiddies,” sent 
free on request. 








Kazoo Suspender Waist 


The HARRIS SUSPENDER COMPANY || ““Ze.o aspera oe 


Sizes 2 to 12 years } Dept. G, 694 Broadway at 4th St. Style B—4 to 10 years 
iz New York Style G—4 to 18 years 


The Summer Kazoo 























marks the Kyanize 


This smiling 
Dealer's store 


Kyanize Painter 


Auvanize 
White Enamel 


IKE all Kyanize Products it’s easy 
to,handle—just apply with a good 
brush right from the can. Nothing to 
mix—nothing to fuss with. 
Its hard, glossy surface can be washed repeat- 
edly without injury. Don’t envy tile—use 
Kyanize White Enamel and enjoy its sanitary 
advantages. 
Specified by leading architects for the finest 
buildings in the land—used continually in 
prominent modern hospitals 
Your name on a postal will bring our 
booklet, “The Inviting Home," briefly 
describing beautiful effects you can 


obtain with Kyanize Producis. Illus- 
trated in colors. Write for it today. 


mpan 


Everett Station, Boston, U.S. A. 


An Attractive Summer-and-Winter Porch a: 
Short Hills, N. J., furnished by Leavens. 


A wide range of styles and your own 
custom finish give unlimited latitude for 
the exercise of individual taste. 


LEAVENS FURNITURE 


Is unique in this respect—that you have 
a manufacturer's unlimited stock to select 
from either in Modern, Cottage, Colonial 
or other pleasing designs, and in addition, 
if you so desire, you can exercise your own 
individual taste and judgment in the selec 
tion of finish to harmonize with surround- 
ing interiors. This combination of service 
is productive of the greatest satisfaction to 
the purchaser. 

Appropriate and pleasing designs for the 
entire home furnishing. 

Shipments carefully made. Send for 
package No. 3, containing over 200 illus 
trations and Color Chart. 


WILLIAM LEAVENS & CO., Inc. 


Manufacturers 
32 Canal Street Boston, Mass. 
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June, the Month of Promise 


find for all my economy how thickly I did put 
the seed in. The second thinning takes place 
when they are considerably more mature and 
I begin to realize that beets or carrots are 
endeavoring to develop symmetrically below 
ground or that pea vines are showing signs 
of coveting their neighbor’s section of chicken 
wire or brush. ‘This thinning takes real 
strength of mind, for it seems like casting to 
the winds perfectly good food. Nevertheless 
it is of grave importance. Look to your rows 
of onions and visualize the size of the bulb you 
hope later to have the pleasure of harvesting, 
and do not expect the plant to accomplish 
such dimensions in narrow quarters. You need | 
not, however, throw away the young onion | 
plants that you pull out. They are far too 


| valuable to waste, and as they transplant 
| quite easily, every one may be saved. 
young lettuces may be transplanted also, 


The | 


when you thin their rows, as may the young 
beets, Brussels sprouts, leeks, romaine, and all 
the sweet herbs. 

I hope that no intending gardener has put 
off to this late date making a start, but if he 
has, the game is not yet lost to him, though it 
is his last chance. Nearly all the vegetable 
seeds that were put in during April and May 
may be repeated in June. In the middle and 
southern states, however, peas, radishes, and 
lettuce would probably not pay for the care 
given them. They are essentially cool-weather 
crops and are best not planted again until | 
mid-August when the heavy dews and cooler 
nights again make life endurable to them. Be 


| sure to add Brussel sprouts, celeriac, leeks, and 
| kohlrabi to your usual June planting. 
| will provide a welcome change of diet in the 
| autumn and may be stored without trouble 


These 





| over the winter. 


Transplanting Time 


LANTS of tomato, eggplant, pepper, cab- 
bage, celery, and cauliflower may now be 


| purchased and set out with care. A cloudy day 


for transplanting is not always to be come by in 


June, but late afternoon will do almost as well. | 


Do not let the roots of the plants lie exposed 


to the air while awaiting their turn. Keep them 


covered with damp paper or stand them in a 
pail with a little water in it. The roots should 
not dry out on any account. 
hole deep enough and wide enough to take the 
roots of the plant without crowding. Put in 


a little earth, then a good deal of water, and 


fill the hole with earth, pressing it firmly about 
the neck of the plant with the thumbs. The 


| earth should be left dry on top. This prevents 


speedy evaporation of the moisture about the 
newly planted roots. Plants set out in June 
should be protected from the mid-day sun 
until they are thoroughly established. This 
will be indicated by their crisp independence 
of carriage. In the meantime there are various 


| ways of shielding them from the too great 
heat of the sun. 


An inverted flower-pot will 
serve very well, old tin cans if they are large 


enough, a piece of newspaper made into a | 


little tent and held in place by stones; or one | 


| may make light wooden frames and cover 
The protection | 
| should be removed at night in order that the 
| young plants may get the benefit of the fresh 
Do not let | 
| them dry out for the first few weeks, but water | 
| them generously in the late afternoon or early 


with thick muslin. 


night air and the reviving dew. 


morning. 

When you go to a dealer to buy vegetable 
plants he usually has not a very large variety 
of the different kinds to offer you, but they may 
generally be counted upon as standard varie- 
Of tomatoes I prefer a rather small- 
fruited sort; they are more attractive looking | 
for table use than the great, irregularly shaped | 
varieties, of which Ponderosa is a noted one; | 
and they also are more easily packed in jars | 
for canning. Dwarf Champion, Perfection, 
Earliana, and Stone are all good. You will 


| have to pay a little more for pot-grown plants, | 


Dig a roomy | 


To Polish 


Mirrors 


Add just a very 
drops of jin OncOne 
the water. Don’t, don’t 
put the oil on the cloth, 
Wash the mirror with 
the oil and water—then 
polish with a soft, dry 
cloth. / beautiful, 
lasting brilliance wil} 
be your reward. Also 
try this 


3-in-One 


treatment to make your 
cut glass sparkle. Make 
windows clean and 
bright. 


3-in-One Oil is sold at 
all good stores in 50c, 
25c and 15c bottles; 
also in 25c Handy Ojj 
Cans. 


FREE sample of 
3-in-One and 
Dictionary of 
Uses, 


Three-in-One 
Oil Company 
165 CZW. 

"dwy., N. Y. 
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Statement of the ownership, management, etc., required 
by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, of Good 
Housekeeping, published monthly at New York, N.¥ * 
for April 1, 1918, State of New York, County of New 
York, ss: Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared C, 
Henry Hathaway, who, having been duly sworn accord- 
ing to law, deposes and says that he is the Business 
Manager of Good Housekeeping and that the follow- 
ing is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management, etec., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, em- 
bodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
to wit: 1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business manager 
are: Publisher, International Magazine Company, 
119 West 40th St., New York, N. Y.; Editor, W. F. 
Bigelow, 119 West 40th St., New York, N. Y.; Man- 
aging Editor, W. F. Bigelow, 119 West 40th St., New 
York, N. Y.:; Business Manager, C. Henry Hatha- 
way, 119 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 2. That 
the owners are: International Magazine Company, 
119 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. Stockholders; 
W. R. Hearst, 137 Riverside Drive, New York, N. Y.; 
M. V. Hearst, 137 Riverside Drive, New York, N. Y. 
3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more 
of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securi- 
ties are: Columbia Trust Company, 60 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y.; M. V. Hearst, 137 Riverside Drive, 
New York, N. Y.; W. R. Hearst, 137 Riverside Drive, 
New York, N. Y.; Arthur Brisbane, 238 William St., 
New York, N. Y.; Lina Strauss, 27 West 72nd St., 
New York, N. Y.; George J. Gould, 165 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y.; E. H. Gary, 856 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y.; Samuel Untermyer, 37 Wall Street, 
New York, N. Y.; George W. Perkins, 71 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y.; James Speyer, 1038 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y.: Phelps Publishing Company, 
Springfield, Mass. 4. That the two paragraphs next 
above, giving the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in any other 
tiduciary relation, the name of the person or corpora- 
tion for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs contain statements em- 
bracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stockhold- 
ers and security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock and secur- 
ities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this afflant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any interest 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. (Signed) C.Henry 
Hathaway, Business Manager. Sworn to and subscribed 
before me this 25th day of March, 1918. 8. B. Flaum, 
Notary Public, New York County. (My commission 
expires March 30th, 1918). (Seal) 








i) but they are usually of much sturdier growth 
than those that have been brought on in 
crowded flats where they have not sufficient 





ry b ‘eva room for proper development. Of eggplants| 
04 Loo : h ] I think Black Beauty is the best and most 
t, don’t this abdeL prolific variety. Early Jersey Wakefield is a 
e cloth, we. good cabbage for summer eating, and for winter 


cabbages to be set out in July I should choose 
any of the following: Surehead, Improved 
American, Warren’s Stonemason, or Danish 


oT with 
—then 


ft, d 

utifel Baldhead. If you have not heretofore grown 

‘e will red cabbage, get a few seeds—a packet will do 
Also —and sow them in a little seed-bed, trans- 


|planting the young plants to permanent 
quarters when large enough to handle easily. 
| Red cabbage is particularly good for cold slaw 
and for pickling and keeps well over the winter. 
|Cabbages require a great deal of water at all 
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4 ed times. Water your plants thoroughly and 
" a keep the ground around them well cultivated 
{to conserve the moisture. A good celery to 

Fut es use before Christmas is Golden Self Blanching. 

old at be spay White Plume is also a good early variety. For 
500, Sheets ana Pillow Cases storing over the winter I should choose White 
ttles; a Winter Queen or Giant Pascal. Good varieties 
y Oil HE “Utica” label is a of cauliflower are Erfurt and Early Snowball. 


Of peppers the Sweet Mountain (Mammoth or 
Improved Bullnose) is the kind most usually 
grown. 


pledge of quality—a 
passport to the best homes 
—a surety of longest wear 
and biggest money value in 
sheets and pillow cases. 


IN JUST A FEW WORDS 

See that your climbing beans are ascending 
their own poles and not the helpless stalk of some 
neighbor vegetable or tangling themselves hope- 
lessly upon the ground. 
See that your tomatoes are really being upheld 
by the supports you have provided. 
Do not let this month pass without having 
|staked all the plants—fiower or vegetable—in 
\vour garden, that require such support. Watch 
|keenly for potato bugs and spray the plants with 
|Paris green as soon as you see signs of the 
marauders. One ounce to two gallons of water is 
a good solution. Be sure to reach the under sides 
of the leaves when you spray. Keep the ground 
jaround the plants well stirred. 
If you are sowing lettuce this month, choose a 
partially shaded location, for it does not thrive 
easily in hot weather. 
Look out that your onions are not getting 
hoked with weeds. Onions more than any 
other plants require careful and constant cul- 





Our “Mohawk” Brandisa good sheet, 
not quite so heavy as “Utica.” 


Sold by diy goods stores everywhere. 











No dog can push off the Witt’s lid and scat 

a ter refuse over your back doorstep. The ‘ivalion. 

’ the 1 tia tid Sts airtight and ataye Set until Your first sowing of beets should be ready for 
awe Can and Pail naam Siepsathesens thinning now. Remember that you may trans- 
he Dogs, rats, flies and roaches can’t get in, plant the thinnings, and that if you do not do 
oub- Made of heavy, deeply corrugated galvanized this, the tiny beets with the tender tops boiled 
apes steel—rust-proof and dent-proof. It outlasts pet I 3 role 3 The eee = 

uny, twoordinary cans. Buy Witt’sfor your home. |logelher make @ delicious dish. 

LF. Itsaves you money. Write for booklet and Watch your radishes. Do nol let them grow 


name of aearest Witt dealer. 

THE WITT CORNICE CO. : 
Dept.C Cincinnati, O. 

Look for the yellow label 


lold and tough before you eat them. Gather your 
| peas, too, while young and tender. The home 
|gardener may allow himself the luxury of young 

Those bought in the market are 
always fully mature and not nearly so sweet 





vegetables. 





and tender. 
Start the seeds of all sweet herbs this 
month. If you cannot give them a patch to 


themselves, let them border your beds of flowers 
and vegetables. Give them a place in your 
garden this year and you will never wil- 
| | lingly be without them. Grow parsley, chervil, 
coriander, dill, caraway, chives, tarragon,| 
\basil, marjoram, savory, mint, borage, | 
‘ land thyme. 


Sage, 


















have as many plants of a size to bloom as you 
have pul in pieces of root. 


y, FOR THEe— >.) This is the best month for transplanting and 
= #7 QIK LY hye increasing German irises. Dig up the spread- 
st Q ane ORIGING, ry ing old clumps and break them up into small 
ar * ATALL 4& pieces, so that each piece of root has one growing 
. DRUGGISTS ams shoot. It does not matter how small the pieces 
r x of root may be. A hatchet may be used to break 
A ay D up the rools, or a sharp knife, of it may be done 
3 STORE with the fingers. Cut the leaves back to within 
s 4 an inch of the root and plant the roots in a sunny 
e ° QUER ae position in ordinary soil. Be sure that the root 
2 ; —or rhizome, as it is properly called—is not 
’ entirely covered with earth. It needs the rays of 
Q the sun to ripen it fully and develop it. Press 
() ove fo the earth firmly about it ye water it a es pen 
Unless the season is very dry these roots will neec 

| a feo WHEYERS: ph, little extra water. The following spring you will 
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Does MoreWork 
in LessTime 
at Lower Cost 











The Royal does more cleaning in 


less time at lower cost—does it with 
less effort than by any other method—it gets 
all hair, lint cotton and ravelings in a 
thorough manner —it helps restore the 
carpet’s original newness. 


The Royal weighs but eleven 


pounds, is easily carried up and down 
stairs, gets into inaccessible places, goes 
under radiators and furniture. The Royal 
Operates at a cost of one cent an hour— 
and is thoroly guaranteed to give satis 
factory service. 
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In the Royal you get every clean- 
ing advantage obtainable in any other 
machine or method. You cannot be sure 
that you have bought the best electric 
cleaner until you have seen the Royal 
demonstrated. 








Write for our new Booklet on House 
leaning— Free on request. 


THE P. A. GEIER COMPANY 
5102 St. Clair Avenue, Cleveland 













G WAX SETS 





Wax seal correct on letter. 
Good old custom. Have seal 
engraved with coat-of-arms 
or monogram. Dennison 
makes letter wax and seals 
10.000 Dennison Dealers sell them 


Write Dennison, Dept. F., Framingham, 
Mass., for free Wax Booklet. 


What Next ° 















The mark of refinement in most 
every American home is— 


Tih Z 


KNITTED WASH CLOTHS 


Of course other materials have been used for 
wash cloths, but women who give thought and 
care to cleanliness, good complexion and_ health, 
know just how excellent Turknit really is. 

Turknit is rough on one side for health fric- 
tion, smooth on the other for tender skins. 
Made with Ravelproof loops and the material 
dries very quickly after use. 

The plain or embroidered edgings in different 
colors make it easy to identify your own cloth. 

And there's just one standard in Turknit— 
a QUALITY that may cost a little more, but 
is worth it 

Ask your dealer to show you our new Embroid- 
ered Shell edge patterns—they are a little more 
attractive than you ever thought a wash cloth 
could be. 


Putnam Knitting Co., 
Cohoes, N. Y. 


| work may 
| reliable schools offering courses, from the 


News Postscript 


Can You Qualify? 


There is now a demand for specially trained 
women to give remedial exercises and massage 
to returning soldiers who will be cared for in 
“reconstruction hospitals.” 

One hundred of the aides, as they will be 
called, are needed immediately, and a thousand 
may be required before October 1, 1918. Ap- 
plicants should apply at once to the office of 
the Surgeon General. Every effort will be 
made to select women of the highest degree of 
capability, of thorough training, and of force- 
ful character. 

Women wishing to fit themselves for such 
obtain information concerning 


office of the Surgeon General, Washington, 
ae Ge 
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Give the Baby aDaily Airing 
Every physician is constantly urging 
mothers to give their babies plenty of fresh 
air. The Outing Kumfy-Kab is built to give 
the mother a baby carriage that is light 
running, easily handled, substantially made, 
distinctive in appearance, and gives the 
baby the greatest pleasure and comfort. 
Outing Kumfy-Kabs are sold by first class 
dealers everywhere, and we cannot urge you 
too strongly to see these attractive baby 
cabs at your earliest convenience. 

Be sure that the baby cab you buy has the 
Outing Kumfy-Kab trade mark, because it 
is your guarantee of high quality, attract- 
ive appearance and maximum durability. 
Ask your dealer to show 
you the baby cab with 
the Outing Kumfy-Kab 
trade mark. 
Free catalog of Outing 
Kumfy-Kabs and Sulk- 
ies On request. 


This trade mark identi- OUTI NG KUMPFY- 


fies every genuine Out- 


ing Kumfy-Kab. Be KAB COMPANY 


sure it is on the Kab 
you buy. Dept. B_ La Porte, Ind. 


June Good Housekeeping 


Women Make Good Farmers 

Dr. Dudley Sargent, director of physical 
training at Harvard University, urges the 
employment of women as farmers. 

“T had twenty-five women work on my 
farm last summer,” says Dr. Sargent. “1 
had to hire them because I couldn’t get men. 
I had no cause to regret it. They proved to 
me that women are first-rate as farmers. They 
did everything on my place except plowing. 
Neighboring farmers who borrowed some of 
them during the apple-picking season hated 
to admit that they found them more efficient 
than men workers, but had to.”’ 


Where Are You Most Needed? 
“There is one thing I want especially to im- 
press on American women,” 


where she has been doing Red Cross work, 
“‘and that is that they should not go to France 
to do any work that they can do here. There 
are many things—knitted articles, bandages, 


| supplies of all sorts—which can be made here 


better than they can there. We have better 
facilities to work with, and the living condi- 
tions are very much more comfortable. It is 
hard for us to realize that over there they must 
count the cost of food down-te the last morsel. 
It is entirely possible for a-woman who could 
be of real value by doing the same work here 
to cost more than her work would be worth 
there. It isn’t as if the woman who longs to 
help could not do a great work here, because 
she can, and all that they have over there 
depends upon the work of American women. 
They must know that they have our backing 
and sympathy. Another thing. Don’t send 
| over articles that are of no value—old clothes, 
old shoes. The cost and space taken up in 
| transportation are too great to make it worth 
| while to send anything that is not so good that 
| it is a sacrifice to give it up.” 


A Woman’s Job 

Fifty-five women deputy sheriffs are now 
doing scouting and patrol work for the War 
Department Commission on Training Camp 
Activities. They work in the vicinity of 
| camps in all parts of the country under the 
Girls’ Protective Bureaus that have been 
| established by the Commission. The women 
chosen for this work have had large experience 
| in work with girls. The new duties are intense- 
ly personal in character. They are chiefly 
| concerned with the individual girl who is 
getting into danger. They wear no badge or 





| distinguishing mark, though they cooperate 
closely with the military police and _ local | 
| authorities. 


A Word from a Woman Plumber 

“Women can successfully replace men 
plumbers who are called to war,” says Mrs. 
A. E. Crook, who is employed by contractors 
for the new government buildings now being 

| erccted in Washington. Mrs. Crook has been 
| a master plumber since 1912, when after five 
months’ practical experience she took over the 

| contracts of her employer. She believes that 





says Dr. Esther | 
Lovejoy, who has just returned from France | 
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THE F.F DALLEY 


WHITE 
LIQUID 


Become the 
Woman You 


Wish to Be! 


[MPROVE your health, 
poise and figure. 


80,000 Women 
Are My Friends 


I have won their friendship and 
respect because I have made them 
well, taught them how to KEEP well, 
reduced and increased theirweight, 
given them perfect figures—all in 
the privacy of their rooms—and I 
HAVE KEPT THEIR CONFIDENCE. May 
I help you? 

Physicians approve my work; 
their wives and daughters are my 
pupils. Medical magazines adver- 
tise my work. 

These facts are cited modestly — 
with only a desire to prove that 1 
can and witt do all I promise, 
Remember— 


You Can Be 
So Well! 


You Can Weigh What 
You Should! 


Why not free yourself from nagging ailments! Even the most CHRONIC 
AFFLICTIONS, in nine cases out of ten, are vastly benefitted by my help. 
May I HELP you? 

{ can BUILD YOU UP OR REDUCE You. You thoroughly enjoy my simple 
directions and you feel so satisricp with yourself. 

Write me today. Don’t wait! Ask for my Booklet——sent you with- 
out charge, Let me tell you all about my wonderful experience! Then 
you will understand the great work I am doing for womankind; and 
how I can HELP you. 

SUSANNA COCROFT 
Dept. 22, 624 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 
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Unold Knit Baby Clothes 


Send for the 56-Page 
Arnold Baby Book 


Showing every one of this complete as- 
sortment of delightful little undergar- 
ments—from pinning band toaccessories 
for mother and nursery—photographed 
on live models with full description of 
materials, construction and application. 
You will be pleased with it. 


Arnold Knit Wear Shop 
Baby Dept, 431 Fifth Ave., New York 
Noveliy Knitting Co., Mfrs., Cohoes, N. Y. 
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“Mum” 


(as easy to use as to say) 


—deodorizes from 
bath to bath 


“Mum” applied right 
after this morning’s bath 
prevents the embarrassing 
odors of perspiration all 
day. Doesn’t smother one 
odor with another, nor 
check perspiration. 


25c at drug and department stores. 





“Mum” is a trade-mark registered in U.S. Patent Office 


“MUM” MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Ph'ladelphia | 
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Send 15¢ to Vivaudou (Dept. 
| a DM on ae ay eS 


. ¥.) for a gener- 
ous sample 
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ract, 
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CE ey, 


PARIS ~NEW YORK 


—recommended by dentists; 
—given the highest award 
at the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition. 

——_—_—_—_—_—__—————————————— , 








; Business 
| Publications, U. S. Department of Agricul- 


the war is offering women opportunities well 
worth their while in this line of labor. “To 
become a master,” she says, ““a knowledge of 
drafting is required which may be acquired 
through practical experience in the office of 
some plumbing concern. The work is not 
difficult if given the time, attention, and 
interest which are necessary to become ex- 
pert. There is considerable profit in the game 
for the efficient workwoman.” 


Will You Sign? 


Three hundred thousand American children 
under five died last year, a majority of them 
from preventable causes. Will you do your 
share to see that this year there shall be no 
such black mark against the name of America? 
How? Sign the following pledge which is 


| being sent out by the Woman’s Committee of 


the Council of National Defense: 

“T herewith promise for the period of the 
Children’s Year to give a certain number of 
hours each week (maximum twenty-four 
hours; minimum twelve hours) to the work 
of saving 100,000 children.” 

The women who respond will be given the 
title of ‘Home Health Volunteers” and will 


| serve under the direction of physicians and 


nurses. 

There are three forms of service: The mes- 
senger service of young women able to do un- 
specialized work will include duties such as 
taking nurses and doctors about in automo- 
biles, making the necessary connections be- 
tween the clinic and the home, making beds, 
cleaning, etc. The medical and social service 


| will be recruited from women who have had 


experience either in dispensaries and hospitals 
and in the care of children or in housewifery. 
They are expected to improve greatly and to 


| increase the quantity and quality of the work 
done in child welfare stations. 


The trained 
nursing service will be formed of those trained 
nurses who have retired from active work. 


Do Business by Parcel Post 


Why not work up a mail-order business for | 


your surplus garden products, your eggs, 
butter, and other farm products? Housewives 
appreciate receiving farm produce which they 
know to be fresh. Many farmers within 150 
miles of cities have regular supplies of high- 
grade produce, the quality of which they can 
guarantee. The parcel post offers a means of 
direct dealing between producer and consumer, 
with profit to both. 

Dealing by parcel post succeeds if the farmer 
is careful to keep up the quality of his produce, 
packs it safely and attractively, and meets his 
engagements promptly—always supposing that 
the consumer also observes business methods 
in the transaction. 

If you are interested, send for a free copy of 
the government bulletin entitled ‘“ Parcel Post 
Methods.” Address, Division of 





ture. 
This 


bulletin gives 


of suitable letterheads, bills, order blanks, and 
other business forms. 


What Is Your Money Buying? 
America is pouring money into the treasury 


| by means of War Saving Stamps at the rate of 


about $2,000,000a day. This money is already 


being used for the labor and materials to | 


build a fleet of about one hundred s5000-ton 
ships. 


Girl Scouts, Attention! 

By order of the Girl Scout Council of the 
District of Coiumbia, all Girl Scouts coming 
to Washington from any part of the United 
States, or Girl Guides from England or 
Canada, are asked to report in person or writing 
to the Washington Girl Scouts Headquarters, 
Room 215, Woodward Building. All girls 
and women wishing to join the Girl Scouts 


| organization, or to learn more about the Girl 


Scouts, may apply to the same address. 





detailed suggestions | 
, regarding means of obtaining customers and | 
; methods of carrying on business, with samples 





In using advertisements see page 19 












Just Two Buttons 
to adjust and the little fellow is dressed in 
waist, drawers and garter supports. Alheneeds 
combines his underwear in one comfortable, 
healthful and serviceable garment. Double 
seams, tailored button- 

holes and reinforced 

strips for garters 

and buttons for ; 

trousers. 







Strips pull direct from 
shouldersand prevent \ 
sagging. Dropseat.Ad- ™ 
justment of more than 





two inches is allowed at 
shoulders and waist for growth. 






Little Boy‘ 


For the 
Alsheneeds fitters 


All underclothes in one garment 

The children can get into or 
out of these garmeritsin a flash 
-~handling only two buttons. 

Each garment made of dur- 
able Pajama Check; sizes 2 to 
10 years. Of your dealer or by 
mail postpaid 75c. 

FRED’K H. SPRAGUE CO. 
18 Main St., Fitehburg, Mass. 
Makers of the famous “Spragnemade”’ 
Blouses, Wash Suits and Rompers 


































They Fit 


Guaranteed Not to 
Rust, Break orTear 








% PLISSY- 
ANU Ee AY 
seus VARN 


The New Knitting Yarn 








Spun from finest quality all worsted, 
long fibre wool into one strand. Can- 





not split. Has the appearance and 
feel of silk, with the strength and 
elasticity of wool. 

In all the desirable shades. 

Costs no more. 

On sale by department and yarn 
stores, or write for samples to 


D. S. SALISBURY & CO. 
49-C Washington Street, Providence, R. I. 
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— where shall we send him? 





Tose this room a comfort! Does your 


husband say that when he comes in 
after a hard day? If he does he may know only 
that it is restful but you know why it is restful. 

You know people are played upon by their 
surroundings just as they are played upon by 
music. You know the value of harmony in in- 
terior decoration. 

You know that individuality may be ob- 
tained, at very moderate cost, by well chosen 
furniture and se  wgpea a background of 
quiet, even-toned walls and ceilings. 

Liquid Velvet gives a sense of harmony and 
rest and quiet charm to any room—when the 
shade is properly chosen. 

Liguid Velvet is an oil enamel that dries 
without lustre. It is made in white and twenty- 


four colors. Write for Booklet and Color Chart. 


THE O’BRIEN VARNISH CoO. 
603 Washington Ave. South Bend, Ind. 
Varnish Makers for More Than 40 Years 





G & B PEARL Wire Cloth is an 
exceptionally handsome screen ma- 
terial. But it doesn’t sell on looks 
alone. The wonderful wearing qual- 
ities which are the result of our secret 
process are responsible for its being 
the biggest selling branded wire cloth 
in America today. For window or 
porch use, PEARL is unexcelled. 
Every roll of the genuine article bears 
a Round Tag with our signature and 
two copper wires in the selvage of 


the cloth. 


Write our nearest office for samples and 
descriptive matter. Address Dept. E. 


The Gilbert & Bennett Mfg. Company 


New York, Georgetown, Conn., Chicago, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


The best hardware dealer in your city sells ‘PEARL’ 


The proble-n of the selection of the school or 
camp for your scn is now demanding attention. 
Our School Department is at your service to 
assist you in making the selection. Write the 
Director stating locality preferred, age of boy, 
and charges you wish to pay. 
Director, The School Department 
Good Housekeeping, 119 West 40th St., N. ¥.C 
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Here We Stand and Fight 


‘Continued from page 50) 


October o. November. If the supply of mother’s 
milk should decrease, do not abandon the 
breast altogether but supplement the required 
amount with properly prepared cow’s milk. By 
all means avoid giving the child any of the so- 
called ‘‘infant foods” of commerce. Some of 
these foods do contain a little milk, but most 
of them are modified cereals. None of them is 
suitable for feeding a child at any time of the 
year, and especially not during the hot season. 
Applied knowledge of these two facts will save 
a large percentage of the one hundred thousand 
that are to be saved. 

In the hot weather be careful of the baby’s 
wrappings; do not bundle him to the point 
of suffocation. Even in the poorest homes 
there is a possibility of opening the doors 
and windows and having tresh air and 
shade. The daily or even twice-daily bath 
will be a help toward keeping the child 
cool and clean. The clothing necessary for 
protection should be of the flimsiest, and day 
and night there should be an abundance of 
outdoor air. 


The danget of overfeeding is great, especially 
with a child approaching his twelfth month, 
and where the appetite is keen and growing. 
Do not be persuaded to give the child foods 
unsuitable for his age. No foods are suitable 
except milk, and the juice of fruits, or other 
simple liquids which are more condimental 
than nourishing. Even barley water may con- 
tain so much starch as to be of doubtful utility. 
Overfeeding tends to produce excessive quanti- 
ties of heat as well as to overwork the excretory 
organs. It is better for the child in the hot 
season to be a little hungry than to be overfed. 
Be careful during this season of danger to keep 
all kinds of drugs and cathartics away from 
your child. Don’t be influenced by the tales 
of old women and neighbors of marvelous 
cures with this and that. All these so-called 
“cures”? are pure delusions. The child’s 
thread of life is too slender to hang any 
Milk, then milk, and 
again MILK is the salvation of the child through 
the hot and dangerous months which now are 
upon him. 

There is one use of ice which even the family 
with the small income should not dispense 
with, namely, sufficient to keep the milk of the 
infant cool. It can be warmed to blood heat 
just before the administration and kept as near 
the ice as possible the rest of the time. Where 
fresh milk is not available, and this is too often 


| the case, a good brand of evaporated—not 
| condensed—milk is the best substitute that 
| can be had. Evaporated milk has lost some- 


thing of its vitality by reason of the tempera- 
ture of sterilization. A teaspoonful of orange 
juice or other fruit juice between feedings re- 
stores the property which the sterilization has 
impaired. 

If, after all your precautions, your child falls 
ill, do not hesitate for a moment to send for a 
The delay of 24 hours in a case 
of this kind may prove fatal. The great 
danger of the hot season to the child is diarrhea 
in all of its forms, from the simplest type of 
looseness of the bowels to the most aggravated 
case of cholera infantum, a steep gradient and 
yet one that the neglected child rapidly mounts. 


| Of all the munitions which should be furnished 


the army fighting for the life of our children, 
none of them is anything like so important as 
proper food, proper clothing, and proper venti- 
lation. 

As I write this article, all over this country 


| the mothers of infants under a year of age are 


being enrolled. We shall know who they are 
and where they live. The soldiers of the army 
scattered throughout the country will see these 
mothers personally and give them the benefit 
of their advice and help. Only thus will the 
battle be won. Only thus will the one hundred 
thousand lives be saved. 











ELECTRIC 
rare. kelsiay 


BEAUTY and HEALTH 


Thousands of wise mistresses are enabled to conserve 
beauty and health, enjoying an added hour of out-door 
life daily through cleaning ease with the APEX. 

Fabric furnishings, as well as fl »or-coverings, are 

quickly refreshed. The natural, erect position 

of the APEX when attachments are in use, is but 

i E thoughtful features. 
=a > your Elestrial Dealer to Demonstrate, 
or write for our beautifully pictured booklet. 


The Apex Electrical Distributing Co. 
‘ Cleveland, U.S. A. 
Licensed under Kenney Patent 


you want to 
know— 


—how to save 25 to 50% of the gas 
bill in cooking; what type of vacuum 
cleaner saves current; or what refrig- 
erator will save ice; or any one of 
hundreds of other questions necessary 
to efficient and easy housekeeping, 
read 


HOUSEHOLD 
ENGINEERING 


Price 30c¢ post paid 
Thefamous Good Housekeeping Institute 
compiled this volume after years of experi 
ment. Latest issue contains classified lst 
of more than 1800 approved devices. 


64 pages—durably bound. 


Sent for cost of distribution. Enclose 30¢ 
in envelope and mail today. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
INSTITUTE 
105 West 39th Street New York 
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Thrift Slip-Covers 
(Continued from page 55) 


js the use of a new Japanese print which 
somewhat resembles in appearance a thin 
mohair. This comes in striking designs on a 
natural tannish-gray ground and sells at about 
seventy centsa yard. Ina room where hang- 
ings and furniture covered in any patterned 
goods would be too much, we may put some 
of our pieces in covers of plain, self-striped 
cotton damask, tan, or brown, or white. Today 
this costs from fifty to eighty cents a yard 
for thirty-six-inch material. 


Slip-Covers for Portieres 

Another excellent plan is to have our furni- 
ture decked out in summer covers of chintz 
with the portiéres put in covers of plain rep 
to repeat some dominant color note of the 
chintz. The portiéres may be left hanging in 
wide folds, and simply put into covers made 
of two breadths of single-width goods seamed 
together like a bag down each side and turned 
jn at the top to the depth of the heading on 
the portiéres themselves. The open heading 
of the bag is then loosely tacked to the plaits 
of the heavy hangings, or, if the portiéres are 
not hung in plaits, tacked along the line of the 
pins or hooks which fasten them to the curtain 
rings. If, however, a full slip-cover is_pre- 
ferred, it must be fastened at the top in exactly 
the folds of the heavy portiére and can be made 
either of fifty-inch goods or of two single widths 
sewn together. This method of making bags for 
the portiéres is infinitely better than storing 
them away somewhere folded and creased. 


Sunfast Materials 

Then there are the Sunfast silks, which are 
absolutely guaranteed to hold their color and 
may be had in almost any shade. The Sun- 
fast poplin fifty inches wide is used for slip- 
covers, and both in durability of fabric and 
fastness of color will be good for season after 
season. Where the Sunfast poplin is used for 
slip-covers, the portiéres may be hung in bags 
of the lighter weight Sunfast silk, and the 
window draperies may also be of Sunfast silk. 
This material is excellent for the summer bed- 
covers, for table-covers, and as slip-covers for 
pieces of fine wood furniture one does not wish 
to have exposed to damp and sun. The use 
of Sunfast fabrics assures a room which you 
may flood with sunshine all summer without 
aqualm, whereas, of days gone by, we have the 
most creepy memories of dark, cavernous rooms 
with every vagrant ray of sunshine shut out, 
and every available atom of mustiness shut in. 


Fine Pieces of Furniture 
Making covers for furniture such as side- 
boards, dining-tables, and other cabinet pieces 
is, of course, a more intricate matter than the 
covering of sofas and chairs, and hardly comes 
within the province of the amateur. However, 


it is only in damp climates or for unusually j 


fine pieces of furniture that we really require 
such slip-covers, and when we do, it is wise to 
engage a first-class upholsterer for the work. 


Doing It All Yourself 
But it is not always convenient in these days 
ot scarce labor to get a good upholsterer when 
and where you want one. Nor is it always 
convenient to pay present-day prices for giv- 
ing out what might be done at home. So the 
problem of slip-covers offers two solutions: 
You can engage a local upholsterer—if a good 
one can be procured—to do the cutting and 
fitting of the covers for you. This can be done 
by labor by the hour in your house, after which 
you will do the sewing and finishing yourself. 
The alternative is to do the entire thing your- 
self from first step to last, in which case you 
will make a good beginning by having at hand 
an absolutely dependable tape measure, at 
least twice as many pins as you think you 
could possibly need, a pair of large, sharp 
Scissors, and dependable instructions 
AGNES Rowe FarrMAN 
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KINGS 
% 


EANS 


The Quality 


Economy and Convenience of 


SOUP VEGETABLES 


Make them the ideal means of serving a tempt- 
ingly blended appetizing fresh vegetable soup the 
whole year round. 


King’s Soup Vegetables are selected from the 
choicest fresh vegetables, are DEHYDRATED (the 
water removed) in the two most modern 
daylight DEHYDRATION plants in 
America, as clean as your kitchen. They 
A Twenty-five Cent are packed in handy cartons 
Package of \ from which you may refresh 
as little or as much as you 
want. The rest will keep 


! 
King’s Apples es 


conserved by this process 

will make two large Fresh 

Apple Pies any day in 
the year. 


ICE CREAMS 
PUDDINGS 


PIE AND CAKE 
FILLINGS a" 








HOW THIS COUPON to your dealer. 
“If he does not yet handle this deli- 
cious dessert, save the coupon and mail 
it to us with 30c (stamps or coin) and we 
will send you three popular flavors 
(full-size packages), prepaid. 


THE D&C COMPANY 
Bush Terminal 10, Brooklyn, New York City 


XN _ Wittenberg-King Co 


Modern Food Conservers 
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. “=, Make them Quickly 

and-Fasily with | 
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Portland, Oregon 
100 Hudson St., New York 


130 North Wells St., 
Chicago 


SIX FLAVORS: 
CHOCOLATE 
NUT-CHOCOLATE 
MAPLE-NUT 
MACAROON 
VANILLA 
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In using advertisements see page 19 
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THE D&C COMPANY, 
Bush Terminal 10, Brooklyn, New York City 
Enclosed is 30 cents, for which send me $ 
popular flavors of MY-T-FINE DESSERT 
(full-size packages), prepaid. 
My Name 
My Address — 











My Dealer’s Name. 





























The Perfect 


Black Gown 


For Ail Occasions 


Summer Frocks 
EFRESHING, exquisite—the 


styles and fabrics of gentle- 
women. Cool, serviceable and 
perfectly designed and made— 


Blackshire productions carry all 
the character that the well dressed 
American woman demands. 


Your favorite shop either has the 
fresh, distinctive Blackshire produc- 
tions or can get them for you at once. 


7292—A summer frock of unusual 
smartness of washable imported 
Irish Handkerchief Linen in black 
and white check. Collar and 
Vestee of fine faille silk. Pearl 
button trimmed. 














7250—An extremely dainty all 
black or all white georgette walk- 
ing dress lined in georgette. Roll 
collar of dull silk with over collar 
of white georgette. Long sash 
finished off with silk fringe. Silk 
button trimmed. 


THE HOUSE OF BLACK 


112 MADISON AVENUE 
Wholesale Only NEW YORK 


Wheatless—Meatless Meals 


84 menus, recipes, directions for preparing each meal, 
food values, timely suggestions, etc. 10c or FREE for 
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| CHOOLS and CAMP S 


Good Housekeeping’s Sch ol D_part- 

ment is at your service to assist you 

' in the selection of sch ol or camp. 
poms 


Director, "he School Departraent 
“HUH SUE EREATTUL LL EES uncut 


two names interested in Domestic Science. 
American School of Home Economics, 507 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Your Baby Needs the Rubens 


HIS famous shirt was designed to give babies comfort and 
protection e double thickness over chest and stomach, 
the coat shape, the perfect fit, all combine in the perfection 
of this indispznsable baby garment 
Almost all dealers who sell baby clothes keep the Rubens— 
insist upon the genuine and accept no other. you can’t 
get it write to us, and we will send you illustrated circular and price-list free Don't deprive your 
baby of the garment which has given protection to over 10,000,000 babies in the past 25 years. 


No Buttons, No Trouble 


The Rubens has no buttons, making dressing easy. It comes in cotton, merino, wool, silk and 
wool and all silk, in all sizes from the first shirt up. Rubens Style Union Suits offer the same 


comfort to older children —and the same convenience to mothers. 
Beware of Imitations—the Genuine Rubens Shirt has the name VG Lo \ 
stamped on every garment. Manufactured 6, 
RUBENS & MARBLE, Inc., 358 W. Madison Street, CHICAGO 201) 
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An organdy frock in 
white, maize, flesh 
color, amber, blue, 
or Nile green, with 
ribbon in contrast- 
ing shade; $18.50 v 


Fashions 
(Continued from page 70) 


while a light-colored one may take on a darker 
hue for the winter. 

For tennis or golf, a shirtwaist and skirt 
with a sleeveless jacket, perhaps, or a sleeve- 
less sweater, are indispensable. But again, 
the sleeveless sweater is quite different from 
that of other seasons, a trifling affair, short 
and close fitting, and frequently finished with 
a deep purled and knitted band. The sleeve- 
less jackets come in fancy cottons and linens, 
not to mention velveteens and duvetyns. And 


| acain, there is something new in skirts. In 


place of the linens there are lustrous washable 
satins. and in place of these lustrous satins, 
there is a material called suéde cloth, waich 
is softer than linen and has considerable 
sheen. 

Sports clothes are not quite so much in evi- 
cence as formerly. They are a necessity for 
sports, of course, but now that war work takes 
our time there is a tendency towards softer 
On occasions when a pretty little 
afternoon frock is required, then it is that 
organdy comes into its own. The organdy 
frocks are lovely in white, or in the soft colors in 
which they so frequently come. The colored 
models are trimmed with revers, sashes, or 
collars and cuffs of white material. 

Side by side with the organdies are dimities, 
such bright little figured, striped, or dotted 
affairs! Georgette crépes, too, are much worn, 
frequently beaded, and voile is pretty, not 
only in the solid colors but in the charmin® 
figured patterns of the season. These figured 
frocks require very little trimming. 

In the past two years French women have 
worn capes, and last year there were some 
capes worn here, but it is this season that finds 
them at their height. For daytime wear the 
cape of duvetyn, or of a soft cloth trimmed 
with satin has become familiar. It will find 
its place throughout the summer in the dark 
as well as the lighter shades of beige, gray, 
navy blue, and a shade of yellow and red. 
For the evening, cloth has more warmth than 
satin. But who cares for that! Satin we will 
have, to cover our filmy dresses. Nothing 
else falls in such soft drapable folds and makes 
such a charming lightweight wrap. 
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We Have With Us 


(Continued from page 37) 


begin at the beginning. I was born in Aus- 
tralia of Scotch parents, came to England 
when I was five, when my mother died, leav- 
ing me to the care of a brilliant, fond, but very 
eccentric father, whose ideas on the education 
of children would make the hair of even a 
modern parent rise. In the first place I had 
ractically no education until I was twelve. 
| could read and write—not spell—and that 
was all. Iran absolutely wild. My chief com- 
nion was my father himself—but on the 
whole I had no companions—certainly none 
of my own age. I played alone—soundless, 
motionless games which no one understood 
but which were really of the most thrilling 


nature. 


| WAS made to be independent. When I 

was eight bicycling came into fashion. A 
bicycle was made for me, and on it I careered 
about the London streets—not so dangerous 
as they are now, fortunately—and went for 
whole day excursions into the country, staying 
for meals at wayside inns, hobnobbing with 
alland sundry. As a concrete example of this 
rather incredible sounding childhood I was 
sent for a week’s bicycling tour in Cambridge- 
shire when I was eleven. I traveled alone— 
sometimes as much as fifty miles a day—and 
stayed alone at hotels. What the hotel peo- 
ple thought I don’t know. To me it seemed 
the most ordinary thing in the world. I 
enjoyed myself immensely. and never once 
encountered anything but delightful if some- 
what startled people. When I was fourteen 
I was shipped off to Norway for a three weeks’ 
cruise in the fjords, staying a week at Trond- 
jem. Here I was supposed to be under the 
captain’s charge, but I don’t remember him, 
so he couldn’t have bothered me much. I 
had a great time as you can imagine, but the 
details must be passed over. 

“Atfourteen, too, my father had a sudden re- 
vulsion. Whether I was getting too much for 
himornot I don’t know. Anyhow I was shipped 
off to Brussels to a finishing school. Of course 
I fell like a bombshell in the nicely-brought- 
up circle of very much older girls. It took me 
a long time to settle down to the ‘two by 
two’ walks and general orthodoxy, but I did 
settle down finally. When I was seventeen 
and had forgotten what little English I knew, 
I was sent to Cheltenham Ladies’ College— 
the college in England—to begin my education! 
There I had a hard time keeping abreast of 
my companions, but the life was splendid, and 
I began to write—mostly literary essays, which 
won me some distinction. When I was nine- 
teen I was sent to Germany (Karlsruhe) for a 
final ‘finishing.’ 1 had been there a year when 
rather tragic circumstances threw me entirely 
on my own resources. The German lady in 
whose home I was living proved a splendid 
friend to me, and I lived with her for eight 
years. Nevertheless I had to earn my own 
living. I tried to give English lessons, but the 
little German girls nearly always had to cor- 
rect my spelling, so I don’t think I was a great 
success. Fortunately about this time—before 
I was twenty-one—I published my first short 
story. About a year later my first novel— 
‘The Bugaboo People’—was published and 
went into eight editions. Since then I have 
published seven other novels, three travel 
books, and Heaven knows how many short 
stories. I don’t think I have ever had any- 
thing ‘ turned down’ in England, so my road 
as been a very smooth one. Five years ago— 
fortunately for me—I made my home in my 

own country. 

_ If you want to know the kind of things I 
like—well, I enjoy everything one can enjoy. 
I am a keen suffragist and fought hard for a 
vote. To my lasting disappointment but to 
the infinite relief of my relations 1 escaped 
oe being too insignificant to be noticed. 
At the beginning of the war I went to France 
as a canteen worker, but unfortunately fell ill 
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Often Saves 50°° in Refinishing 


Up Like Little 
Soldiers 


That’s how the Cord & Slide 


WILSON GARTER 


allows children to grow—trim, 
graceful—all ginger. Nomore 
little rounded, stooping shoul- 
ders, and no more torn hose 
tops. 
For Koys and Girls, 1 to 16 yrs. 
Shoulder style like picture, 
slips on over head, white or 
black, 35e. Give age. 
Women’s Shoulder Style, fine for 
home, athletics or maternity 
wear, 65e. Bust sizes. 
At Dealer’s or we mail post 
aid at price given. Money 
ck if you are not delighted. 


A. M. Wilson Co. 
Second St. Cherokee, lowa 
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SIPHON 
REFRIGERATOR 


DISTINQUISHED FOR 
SERVICE & BEAUTY 


SEEGER REFRIGERATOR CO. 


750 Arcade St. St. Pau! 
101 Park Ave. New York 
82 Washington St Boston 


803 Hill St. Los. Angeles 


REPRESENTATIVES IN 
ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 
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TROWMART INN 


Abingdon Square, New York 
FIREPROOF HOTEL FOR 
OMEN 

$1.00 per day—weekly $5.50 
and $6.50 including breakfast 
and dinner. Convenient for 
pupils of summer schools or 
special summer courses. Very 
accessible to shopping district. 
Send for Booklet. 

























TAKE NO_ OTHERS 


Only 
Daniel Green 
Felt Slippers are 


Comfy 
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and Children 

Daniel Green Felt ’ 


hoe Company 
10 Fast 13StNew York 
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Felt Slippers 
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IVORY PY-RA-LIN 


For Her Wedding Gift 


The gift exquisite of Toiletware. Unrivaled by even the richest of ancient tusk 
ivory is lvory Py-ra-lin. In it are expressed the noblest thoughts of American art 
and manufacture. The pattern Du Barry, illustrated, is an alluring conceit. 


All better shops of your community show Ivory Py-ra-lin. One may buy either 
a complete set in handsome case of Du Pont Fabrikoid (shown), or a selection of 
articles, filling in as convenient. 


It is important to look for the name stamped on every piece of genuine Ivory Py- 
ra-lin. Illustrated brochure upon request. 


THE ARLINGTON WORKS 


Owned and Operated by 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 725 Broadway, N. Y. 


7; . e992 
Home-Making as a Profession” | E 
Is a 100-pp. ill. handbook—it’s FREE. Home | 
study Domestic Science courses. For home- 
making, teaching and well-paid positions. 


| should read page 19. 
Am. School of Home Economics, 507 W. 69th St., Chicago, Hl. | ® ‘ " HaTUON HENAN on 
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CASSEROLE 1216-S 
$11.00 
A Pyrex, heat proof, glass inset and 
cover in a specially designed silver 
plated frame, that permits clear 
view of the food within the dish. 
make this item of 


“Royal Rochester” 


Silverware 
popular beyond compare. 


The bride of today, or the wife who celebrates her Silver Wedding, will 
be delighted over the fact that its use means more tempting dishes with 
smaller meat bills. ; 


The complete item will be sent any jeweler you name for yoar approval. 


Booklet of recipes showing how to save expense and serve better 
dishes sent on request. 


Rochester Stamping Co 
Rochester, NY. 
New York Showrooms 200Fifth Ave. 
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We Have With Us 


| and had to give up. Now—with a friend 
| have a small, much-loved home in Lon 

and here in spite of raids 1 shall remain upg 
| the war is over, when I hope to come to 
| America.” 


HEN we asked William Johnston, autho 
of “The Man Who Never Was,” which 
| appears in the next issue of Goop Hovusexggp. 

ING, and of the Limpy stories, for an autobio. 

graphy, he summed himself up in short 
| paragraphs as follows: 
| William Johnston: 

Born in Pittsburgh, Pa., on the same day 
| of the same year as his two distinguishes 
friends, Samuel -Hopkins, patent medicine 
enemy, and Paul West, movie factory. 

Used to have an “A” dividing his name 
but dropped it because he found too many 
other Johnstons using the same initials, ~ 

Has been trying to demonstrate ever since 
| he left college that the popular superstition 
| about valedictorians is without foundation, 

Was intended by his family to be a distip. 
guished lawyer or a popular clergyman, byt 
in his early youth found in the home attic 
| some old magazines containing Jules Verne’s 
‘Mysterious Island,” and made up his mind 
| to become a newspaper reporter and go sky. 
| sailing. 
| After trying to study law, teach Latin, and 
| run a country newspaper, became a newspaper 
| man in New York and has been one ever since. 

Hates music and other noises, so started 

the movement in the metropolis for the safe 

and sane celebration of the Fourth of July. 
| Hates to see America licked at anything, 9 
| proposed and managed the first inter-city 
aeroplane flight in the United States. 
| Hates to see kids without any place to play, 
so started the public school field-days in New 
York City, in which about eighty thousand 
boys annually participate. 

Interested in politics, but seldom takes an 
active part because his nose is sensitive to bad 
| odors. 

Interested in public affairs and has a large 
| collection of medals indicating service on all 
| sorts of civic.committees. 

| Interested in other people and has a large 
| acquaintance among pastors, pugilists, and 
| policemen. 

| Believes in government for the people in- 
stead of for property and is keenly interested 
in Russia and Trotzky. 

Likes to travel and to fish and to read books. 

Hates work, and therefore became an author. 
Has written a history of the Spanish War, and 
three other books: “The Yellow Letter,” 
“Limpy,” and “The House of Whispers.” 

Is decidedly married and thoroughly house- 
broken. 

Weighs more than two hundred pounds; 
favorite exercise, playing auction bridge. 

Would like to take the vote away from most 











| men and some women and limit it strictly to 


parents of children—one child, one vote—two 
children, two votes—three children, three 
votes—and stop there. 


“7 began to write about seven—almost eight 

—years ago,’”’ says Ida M. Evans, by way 
of autobiography. “At the time—and for some 
time later—I was working in wholesale mil- 
linery houses. I have quit saying distinctly 
just how old I happened to be at that time. 
I was very tired of work. But ever since | 
was eight years old I had wanted to be a news- 
paper reporter. You may know how much I 
knew about the literary game eight years ag° 
when I tell you that I supposed that you had 
to have experience writing for magazines before 
you could get a job as a reporter. And I pre- 
pared to write several years for magazines 
and then be found worthy to be a reporter on 
a Chicago daily. I must say now that I shall 
always regret having missed the newspapé 
work. I know nothing else can have quite the 
fascination. 





“My first check came from the New York 
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. happened to get that position so early in my 


Sun. Thad never seen that paper and did not 
know whether it was a daily or monthly. But} 
[read that some one had sold his first bit of 
work to it, so judged that it must be kind to) 
beginners. The check was for eight dollars 
and forty cents—for a short article of a few 
hundred words. But the Sun never took any | 

me. 
eines [ think my soul is too careful | 
and cautious to belong to a real, dyed-in-the- | 
wool, art-for-art’s-sake writer, For I was| 
mighty careful to keep on working at the 
wholesale houses for my bread and butter 
until my stories began to. sell fast enough to 
rovide plenty of butter. This did not happen 
until Ray Long came to Chicago. I went 
down to see him, and he was kind enough to} 
take a lot of pains with me and also to buy 
my stuff regularly. Before meeting him, I 
had sold stories to the Munsey people, Street 
and Smith, Short Stories, The Black Cat, 
Young’s, etceicra, but not fast enough to open 
any checking account. 

“] was born at Red Oak, Iowa; graduated 
from high school there; then spent one year 
studying and teaching in the Hamilton White 
College at Lebanon, Missouri. Hamilton 
White was my grandfather—that is how I 











young life. Dr. David Paul, father-in-law of 
William Rainey Harper, was president of the 
college, which was my grandfather's project 
and pet dream. But it did not last long; col- 
leges, you know, take money to keep a-going. 
Sometimes I think that the many times I sat 
and heard my grandfather and Dr. Paul dis- 
cuss finance helped to make me cautious. 

“Most of my writing is done in my office 
down in the Chicago loop—which is the quiet- 
est and most secluded place in the world to 
me. My hours are usually from nine-thirty 
to four-thirty. I can of course get out better 
writing at night—most writers can. But that 
means more coffee, and I have found that day 
work is easier on your health. 

“Also I should like to add for the benefit 
of many young writers who write to ask me 
how long they have to write before they can 
get three or four hundred dollars for a story, 
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that if I never got a cent for a short story, if «A 
mine came back to me all the days of my life, £5 


nevertheless all the days of my life I would] && 
have to keep on writing. The Lord inflicted] 


the thing on me.” i 
t { er 


‘| DOUBT if I know myself just what the 

steps have been from a dish-pan in Cali- 
fornia at seventeen to a Long Island type- 
writer at thirty-seven,” says Kathleen Norris 
at the beginning of her autobiography. 

“Like almost all writers,” she continues, ‘‘] 
can not remember the time when I did not 
want to be one. But I must truthfully add 
that I can not remember the time either when 
I did not want to be a great actress, a trained 
nurse, a settlement worker, the mother of a 
large family, and even a religious. Perhaps 
that is just another way of saying that I was 
strong and energetic and brimming over with 
the love of life. I did write short stories be- 
tween eighteen.and twenty-two or three, but 
I also applied for a hospital position, made 
several efforts to get on the stage, studied set- 
tlement house work, and discussed with a few 
intimate friends the possibility of a conventual 
career. During these years, I may add, I was 
actively employed as a bookkeeper, librarian, 
school-teacher, governess, companion, pro- 
lessional entertainer of children, Red Cross 
worker (after the San Francisco fire), settle- 
ment house worker, and social and special re- 
porter. So that there is hardly an occupation 
open to women in which I might not logically 
have had some success. ; 

“In 1906 I became violently infected with 
the literary germ, when the earthquake and fire 
brought several young writers to our home, 
which was in the country a few miles out of 
the fire zone. Five of them and myself seized 
the opportunity to supply eastern editors with 
earthquake material. The stories were mailed 
before the smoke of burning San Francisco had 





VERY woman whose home is not all 
that she wants it to be from the 
standpoint of Plumbin}—every woman 
whose hope or intention is to build or 
remodel her home or install new Plumb- 
ing, Fixtures —should havethis little book. 


Will Be Pleased to Send This Catalogue 


“Standard” Plumbing, Fixtures constitute 
one of the measures of home value. They 
add beauty to any residence, and their 
service is complete. Any plumber will 
tell you about “Standard” fixtures for 
Bath, Kitchen and Laundry. 
identify them by the Greenand Gold label. 


You may 


It wiil be sent free on request. 


Permanent Exhibits in Principal Cities 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh 
























































A Perfumed Luxury for the Bath. Softens Hard Water Instantly 


Make your bath a luxury. Don’t bathe in hard water; it roughens and irritates the skin. 
A spoonful of BATHASWEET in your bath brings the softness of rain water and the fragrance 


of a thousand flowers. 


A BATHASWEET bath cools, refreshes and invigorates. 


Small size 35c, large size 75c at all Drug and Department Stores, or by mail to Dept. G. 


ModelA 
$3.50 


Let baby play the safest way. Get a Baby-Nest. 


It is one 


place as safe as in mother’s arms. Baby cannot fall out, and 


will remain delighted for hours. 


It gives rest to tired 


mothers—provides exercise for th» growing body—insures 
better digestion—sound sleep and sturdy constitution. De- 
velops the legs for the first toddling step. 


Made in 3 Models 


Model “‘A”’, price $3.50, is made with the “Patten’’ Spring. 
It allows the youngster to put just as much weight on his feet 


as he choc 
tiny musc¢ 


. It is a movable nursery, where baby can use his 


—where he can gurgle with | .ughter—adjustable 


to any height ceiling. Can be hung in doorways, porches or 
to trees, Keeps the youngster out in the air and sunshine— 
is both a swing and jumper. 


Model “B”, 


1 price 
but with a folding 
swing, ee the jumper feature—furnished in Pink or Blue. 

Model “C”’, 


50—made without the “Patten” Spring, 
ad rest—an exclusive featu ‘e. An excellent 








price $1.50—similar to Modal “A”, 


slightly smaller, and made without the spring. It is 








wi 


wing but not a jumper. All models have dainty 
whable cretonne basket in either Pink or Blue. 


The removable pocket is an exclusive feature in all 


models—makes it easy to keep sweet and ¢ 





Baby-Nest is recommended by. prominent physicians 


und thousands of delighted mothers. 


Saves time, 


worry and nurse's pay. 


30 Days’ Free Trial 


Model B—$2.50 


Order a Baby-Nest today—stating which model you 
prefer, and color of cretonne desired, use it 30 days, if 
not satisfactory return, and money will be refunded. 
Sold by Department, Toy and Furniture Stores 
The Baby-Nest in all three styles is sold by the lead- 
ing department, toy and furniture stores in most 
cities. If they cannot supply you, order direct from 
us under our guarantee, and 30-day trial plan. 


C. R. PATTEN & CO., Box 203, Tacoma, Ohio 



















\ N YHAT a delightful surprise for those 
fine judges of good things to eat! 
That rich touch of mellow-flavored 
Burnett’s Vanilla is true finesse. And yet 
how simple—how easy to prepare—and how 
thoroughly a thrift-food. Be sure, though, 
to get the smooth delicate flavor of that 
rare Mexican vanilla bean, which is used 
to the exclusion of all others on/y in 


Burnett's Vanilla 


Frozen Evaporated Milk Custard 
2 Tall cans unsweetened Evaporated Milk 


14% Cupfuls Water 
I he Heart 16 ee Seen Sugar 

14 Teaspoonful Salt 

of the fay . 

le 2 Teaspoonfuls Burnett's Vanilla 

ssert 14 Teaspoonful Burnett’s Almond 
Heat one can of milk with the water, 

salt and sugar, in a double boiler. When 
hot, stir in the beaten eggs and continue to 
stir until the mixture thickens. Cool, add 
the flavoring extracts, and start freezing. 
When half frozen, add the second can of 
milk, chilled and whipped. Mix thoroughly 
and finish freezing. 


may have an hour or two each day that we could 
use to special advantage. We havea new plan for 
subscription work—taking care of renewals, etc. 
—which provides for very liberal compensation. 
Our representatives must be of a special type— 
refined, good talkers, aggressive. We still have 
a few appointments to make. Let us hear from 
you today. Address Good Housekeeping, 119 
West Fortieth Street, New York. 


June Good Housekeeping 





We Have With Us 


drifted from the sky above us; mine was the 
only one that was not accepted. 

“This was a bitter disappointment to mp 
and I consoled myself with much talk aboy 
‘my novel.’ A friend a few weeks later breath. 
lessly summoned me and my novel to meet 
real eastern publisher, rushing home from the 
Orient, who had promised to read th2 book, i 
no more. 1 then had the humiliating experi 
ence of confessing that not a word of it was 
as yet written. Consequently, I did not meg 
the editor, but the friend took me to luncheon 
and convinced me once and for all that mine 
was not a literary bent. I remember the 
kindly authority with which he spoke, an 
my own tears. 

“After that I gave up writing. I had never 
seen the East, had never traveled a hundred 
miles at one time in my life. New York was 
to me a shipload of mysteriously successfy 
persons, busily clinging to their own laurels 
and pushing all newcomers into the deeps of 
the sea. I could not speak its language, I did 
not know what it wanted, I was afraid of it. 

“Yet feeling desperately that I must know 
New York, I went to an old lady who had 
once wanted to adopt a few of the younger 
members of the family, and asked her for four 
hundred dollars. I don’t know by what 
process of reasoning I decided that by leaving 
three hundred at home as a nest-egg for the 
family, and spending seventy for a ticket, | 
would be competently launched. She asked 
me if I proposed to get out of the train at 
Forty-second and Vanderbilt Avenue with 
only thirty dollars, and hastily assuming that 
that was where one got out of the train in 
New York, I said yes. She then told me 
gently and kindly that after years of watch- 
ing me she was convinced that I was vacillat- 
ing and unpractical. I remember remarking 
that she would see my name in the Ailaniiv 
Monthly yet, before closing the interview with 
more tears. 

“Anyhow, I abandoned New York as I had 
literature, and turning to other things, was 
presently engaged to be married to a person 
now known as Himself. One day he spoke 
casually of New York, had been there, had 
lived there, anybody could live there—we 
could live there— 

“T feel that I ought to be soaring into two- 
inch capitals. We came to New York, and 
saw the Flatiron Building, and Coney Island, 
and Central Park in a feathery mass of May 
green, and Broadway—and they all seemed 
to belong to me—to me, keeping house on a 
hundred dollars a month. We met writers, 
men and women who actually wrote stories, 
and yet they seemed pleasant, ordinary folk; 
to the outward eye there was nothing super- 
human about them! 

“But when the second winter was coming, 
and we needed more room, I never thought o/ 
writing any more. I thought of cooking, 
teaching, taking boarders—finally picked up 
a newspaper that wanted a story a day at ten 
dollars a story, and decided upon one more 
trial. And I like to remember the spending o! 
that first ten dollars! It was munificence, It 
was luxury, it was glory and achievement with- 
out limit. 


“THAT was less than eight years ago. | 
have written stories ever since, but that 
was the first and the last I ever marketed. It 
was Himself who took up that work, whe 
raised, believed, suggested, who addressed 
ong envelops and enclosed other long envelops 
self-addressed, and who met the postman and 
concealed these envelops in their countless 
comings and goings. The first long story 
went unsuccessfully to twenty-eight maga 
zines in turn and then went back to the first 
one again, which took it, that time. So that 
my name was on the Ailantic Monthly covet 
truly enough, only the unencouraging old lady 
had died a few days earlier. Perhaps there 1s 
a moral in that, but 1 never have been able to 
decide whether it applies to her or to me. 
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“There is real physical work to story writ- 
ing, but the actual work has always been a 
delight. 1 work hard, almost every day in 
the year, from nine to twelve o’clock on the 
story of the moment, and two or three hours 
more every evening on articles, letters, proofs, 
and odds and ends. I have no telephone, and 
have had to pay a high price besides in fore- 
going the prettinesses that mean much to 
most women, the touches on gowns, table, and 
drawing-room that take so much time and 
yet seem to be indispensable nowadays. I 
have slaved in my life for twenty-five dollars 
a month, but I work harder now, with more 
actual drudgery, than I ever did before. Every 
writer loves the mornings of inspiration; when 
physically and mentally the world is all in 
tune, when a roaring fire or spring sunlight 
makes work utterly-delightful.* But,there are 
othér hours, late aiternoons when the- mail 
brings requests for proof. overdue, or chilly 
mornings when .the tedium of ‘rewriting some 
troublesome passage wastes, or seems to’ waste, 
precious time. 

“There is a moral in the whole thing, and 
sometimes I try to work it out. To work hard, 
and to feel that your work is of service, even 
the little service of amusing, is one of the 
worth-while things of life.. And to be paid 
more money than you.can reasonably spend 
is, of course, quite wonderful. But I think that 
poverty has no moment so hard as the one 
wherein one learns that money can not buy 
everything—can not buy a surprising number 
of valuable things, indeed. For a little while 
it deceives one; there are giddy times just at 
first, always lovely to remember. And then 
one discovers that money will buy clothes, yes, 
and dinners in expensive restaurants, yes, but 
not love or iseaiiale thane, thank God, de- 
pend. for. nothing upon it—and. not youth 
again, nor health, nor the nearness of the peo- 
ple’one loves best, as life takes them here’and 
there, and not the sound again of small voices 
untimely stilled. 

“And so one comes to middle age, cheerful 
and grateful if a trifle disillusioned, working 
every day upon what might be nursing, and 
might be candy making, and might be hotel 
keeping, but chances instead to be story. writ- 
ing. And the old dream-fades, the circle of 
appreciative males narrows down to one man, 
in olive drab, and the:salon would have no 
charm comparable to the pleasure of the brief 
and crowded hours when he can occasionally 
be at home. The long line of boys and girls 
is represented by one~ adequate little. person 
quite normally freckled, ungrammatical, and 
lawless. 

“But the five younger brothers and sisters 
who watched my early literary struggles with 
sympathy or derision, as their natures dic- 
tated; eighteen, fifteen, ten years ago, are all 
married now,: with. children’ and ice-cream 
freezers and suburban homes and Christmas 
trees, and no_life in the world, I fancy, holds 
anything pleasanter than to go a-visiting among 
them, and to see all the new babies, or to have 
them. come -with bathing suits, children, and 
Teddy bears to spend the summers on the shore 
with me.” 


Fashions 

(Continued from page 71) 
some added stitching, may take on the guise 
of this season. The coat shown here is full of 
suggestions, and furthermore, it is so simple a 
style, so much a dressmaker’s model, that it 
could be made at home from new material, 
when a more tailored model might not be 
successful. 

The simple dress at the right on page 71 
would be pretty for the calico dresses every 
one is adopting now. In a dark color this 
could be used for street wear throughout 
the summer. In the larger cities those who are 
doing Red Cross work or war work of any kind 
are relying upon the calico dress as a depend- 
able friend. Or in this model the scant skirt 
and the severely simple waist could be recut 
from the fuller models of last year. 


ANNING and Preserving will take 
their place among the most im- 
portant household duties this year. 


It is a privilege as well as a pleasure for 
the housewife who uses a Wagner Cast 
Aluminum Kettle in her canning. 
This Kettle is sanitary, durable, and not affected by acids. 
There are no rivets to catch dirt or pull out. No danger 
from chips or grit. Does not leave a metallic taste. 
Wagner Kettles are cast in just the right thickness to safeguard 
against burning or scorching. Therefore you get all the real flavor 
of fruits or vegetables. Yet they are so light you like -to- handle 
them and there is no wear out to them. 


CAST ALUMINUM 


AR. EW 
PRESERVING KETTLES 
“From Generation to Generation’’ 


There is a Wagner Kettle for every need. They are made in eleven sizes, 
from 2 quart to 24 quart and may be had with or without cover. They 
are invaluable for general cooking purposes at all seasons of the year. 
Thereis aWagnerCastAluminumCookingUtensil for every purpose.All arecast in moulds 
—not stamped.Seamless and jointless,they retain their shape without warping or cracking. 


e e The eleven and one-half inch Wagner Preserving Ladle will give 
Special Offer * you some idea of Wagner beauty and strength. We will send it 
postpaid for 50 cents, together with a copy of the book, “The Art of Preserving and Can- s 

hes of by Kate Brew Vaughn, the well known Domestic Science expert. ‘This ~ 

should be in the hands of every housewife. Use coupon below. , 


THE WAGNER MFG. CO. 
Sidney, Ohio 


The Wagner Mfg.Co.,Sidney.O. SS .. 
Gentlemen:—Enclosed find 50 cents. Send me post- 

paid your Wagner Cast Aluminuin Ladle and housewife’s book, 

“The Art of Canning and Preserving”. ° Book alone, 10 cents. 


Semeak or Remeb Reais, .... 5 ost iu gna ao: wala i 
City or Town...... . 





oR pet SHuw and WHY 
MATERNITY | Have Easy Feet {ixe4¥i] 
**Mater Modes’’ sent free Dat or Avoid Broken Arches, Bad Joints, etc., by wearing 

OTT i] 

An informative book every expectant mother should c ON’S CUSHION TRED SHOE 
have—for the sake of appearance, health and econo- Soft, Tough, Glovefitting Vici, Patent Cush- 
my. It will be sent to you free by the famous origi- ion, Nailless Innersole, Cat’s Paw Rub- 
nators and largest manufacturers of maternity apparel. ber Heel. Direct buying gives surpris- 
ing~ quality. Fit, wear, comfort and 


Lane Bryant, 38th St. at 5th Ave., New York ang ; 
a eee oe S3.SOpostpaid COTTON & CO., Westbrook, Maine 










PUT SOLUBLE 
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Faust Coffee 


Now Manufactured 
% In Instant Form 


Make the moe* delicious coffee or tea you ever 
tasted—in a second. NO WASTE, no boiling or 
cooking, no ‘grounds or leaves, no pots to clean. 


Faust Instant Coffee & Tea||'The Gordon Motor Crib 


contain no acids and are easily digested. Recommended by new com ur bab 
physicians. Send dealer’s name and 3oc. (foreign 40c.) for ws PPR ben Cab rep Som og wae aaaaihi — 
Coffee or Tea. Dealers supplied direct or by any jobber. ee. cuat lope, -A.SPRING’ potcents “Eine wad te ln potas 


. ow! » JOBBERS— WRITE US. against weather. Tt can be compactly folded or quickly removed when 
al not in use. 


Ask your dealer. If he does and we will ship you 

not have it send his name and $10.00 one express prepaid. 

Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Can be 
used on any touring car. 


GORDON MOTORCRIB CO. 


25 W. So. Water Street, Chicago 















HOT WATER 
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How Shall I Decide on a Refrigerator ? 


important purchases you will ever 
have to make for your household. 


Your decision involves the health of 
every member of your family—especially 
the children. It affects your pocket book 
very seriously, for it can be one of the 
greatest sources of economy. 

You will probably never buy more 
than one refrigerator if you buy rightly. 
Many women make the mistake of buy- 
ing a cheap refrigerator or a small one. 
Let your first refrigerator be one of 
permanent value to you. A careful study 
of the following points will help you 
purchase one that will be satisfactory for 
the rest of your life. 


A REFRIGERATOR is one of the most 


Four important points to watch 


1. Therefrigeratour should be planned so the 
air circulates freely into every part of the food 
chamber. 

2. The lining should be sanitary, 
cleanable without cracks and crevices. 

3. The insulation of the walls should be as 

erfect as possible—separating the food Bch 
ers completely from the outside. 


4. The wormancile and materials should 
be of the very best quality in every particular. 


easily 


A lining of real porcelain 


The ap | is more important 
than most housewives realize. 
The inside of your refrigerator 
should be kept spotless all the 
time. There is only one lining 
that answers every requirement. 
This is porcelain. Leonard 
Cleanable Refrigerators have a 
one piece porcelain lining. It 
has a hard, smooth surface. All 
inside corners are rounded and es 
the lining extends clear around 


Like a a Chine Dish” 


the door-frame. 
patented feature and cannot be found in any 
other refrigerator. There is not even a sunken 
bottom to hinder cleaning. You will be sur- 
prised to see how easy it is to keep it clean. 

The Leonard Cleanable is insulated by ten 
different walls. 
refrigerator and keeps thecoldin. This is your 
protection against ice extravagance. Can be fur- 
nished with water cooler and outside icing door. 


Select a refrigerator made in Grand Rapids 


Whatever grade or type of refrigerator you 
buy—'ook for the name ‘‘Leonard”’ and the mark 
—‘‘Made in Grand Rapids.’’ Hereare located 
the most expert workmen—the finest cabinet 
makers—the most experienced designers. 

The Grand Rapids Refrigerator Company— 
the largest refrigerator company in America— 
has been perfecting refrigerators for 35 years. 
They make every type of refrigerator from the 
smaller wooden case models to the famous 
Leonard Cleanable. 

You can buy them of Leonard Dealers only 
or direct from factory if there is no Leonard 
dealer in your city. 


Write for Catalog and Booklet—Free 


Get your catalog and a sample of the Leonard 
Porcelain—also our interesting, helpful booklet— 
“Care of Refrigerators.”’ All free—write today. 


Grand Rapids Refrigerator Company 
127 hg Park Ave. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


‘Leonard 


Cleanable 


” Refrigerator 


Made in Grand Rapids 


. ty © »FIRELESS 
’ MY My ease 28 OKER 
pe muon FUEL-COST Way Down Set Only Direct 


My new book Cut down your food and fuel bills; have better 
shows big, full food with half the work. One trial convinces ever 
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From Factory 


housewife. Extra size 3-compartment cooker inciud- 
ing outfit of Aluminum Cooking Utensils free. Cov- 
ers and every part of interior of pure aluminum. 


No faster, cleaner, more saving cooker made—and I 
sell direct to you at low factory price. 
¢ c et Thi Order Now—30 Days’ FREE Trial 
18 I guarantee to suit you or send your money back. 
Roasts meats, bakes cakes, pies, vegetables—ev- 
erything in every way. Remember, 
coal in the first place. Your country asks you 
My RAPID will help. Write for 
and direct factory price. 


BOOK wi WILLIAM CAMPBELL CO., Dept. 104 Detroit, Mich. 


l heat takes 


This is a Leonard exclusive 


This keeps the heat out of the 





Cooking by Temperature 
(Continued from page 64) 
ball; 254° F. hard ball; 268° F. to 270° F, 


, |crack; 290° F.. hard crack, and 320° F. caramel. 


Oven cooking by temperature is new. 
Further helpful directions for this new method 
of cooking will appear in a later article. They 
will cover meat and vegetable cookery. 


Temperature for Baking Cakes 


O determine the proper temperature for 

baking a plain sheet cake, tests were made 
with the oven temperature 450° F., gee F 
and 375° F. The cake baked at 450° F. was 
a very ” dark brown but not burnt. It was 
raised more in the center, the edges were thin 
and hard, the texture was rather coarse, and 
the crum inclined to be tough. Baked at 
325° F. the cake was a very pale yellow. It 
raised evenly, but was bubbly and crusty on 
top. The cake itself was somewhat soggy. 
The cake baked at 375° F. excelled the others 
in every way. It was an even golden brown, 
evenly raised, of good texture and flavor. It 
almost seems like exaggeration when I say 
the flavor of the cake is directly affected by 
the temperature at which it is cooked, but 
this is true and is one of the strongest argu- 
ments for baking at exact temperatures. When 
baked at the right temperature the cake has a 
smoothly blended but well-developed flavor 
which, when compared with the flavor of the 
others, is very marked. A sheet of cake, 
then, should be baked at 375° F., and the time 
will be about one-half hour. 

Experiments in baking a plain cake in layers 
instead of in one mpg roduced much the 
same results as above. e best temperature 
for baking layer-cake is po F. and the time 
required about 20 to 24 minutes. 

The trial bakings of a cheap fruit-cake baked 
in a small loaf-pan produced very interesting 
results. One cake baked at 400° F. to 430° F. 
was removed in forty minutes. The cake was 
badly burned and not done in the center so 
that it “fell”” when removed from the oven. 
The one baked at a very low temperature, 
250° F. to 275° F., was very pale in color and 
even though it was baked one and one-half 
hours, it was underdone and fell slightly when 
taken out of the oven. The cake baked at 
325° F. for about one and one-quarter hours 
was well and evenly browned, thoroughly 
done, and well raised. 

Plain loaf cake gave the following results. 
At 450° F. the cake was badly burned. It 
split open at the top owing to the fact that the 
top baked before rising, so that in order for 
the cake to rise the crust had to be broken. At 
300° F. the cake was flat and bubbly « on top, 

pale in color, and underdone. At 350° F. the 
nae was best of all, possessing an even golden 
brown, well-dev eloped flavor, and rounded top. 
The time for baking was 45 minutes. 

Sponge-cake is one of the most difficult 
cakes to bake in a quick-fuel oven. By using 
a thermometer, however, perfect results are 
easily obtained. At 500° F. a sponge-cake 
gets very brown before being thoroughly done, 
the raising is incomplete, and the crum soggy. 
Baked at 400° F. a sponge-cake gets too 
brown though texture and flavor are fairly 
good. Baked in an oven for one hour with 
the oven registering 320° F. a sponge-cake 
is perfect in color, flavor, appearance, and 
texture. 

Baking-powder biscuits were baked at four 
different temperatures. When baked in an 
oven at 300° F. for one-half hour, the biscuits 
were pale in color and flattened because of the 
escape of carbon. dioxid before the biscuit 
browned. At 400° F. for 20 minutes, the bis- 
cuits were done and fairly well browned, but 
the results were not so perfect as those at 
450° F. for 15 minutes. At 500° F. for 12 
minutes the biscuits were too brown. 

Muffins were more difficult to test for tem- 
perature. Many experiments were made, but 
the best results were obtained in an oven that 

maintained a temperature of 400° F. The 
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time for cooking was about 25 minutes. In a 

oo° F. oven the muffins browned over quickly 
and then, burst out from beneath the crust. 
In a 320° F. oven the muffins were pale in 
color, underdone, and without any crust. 

Popovers are delicious when successfully 
baked, but there is many a housewife who 
does not dare attempt them. For perfect re- 
sults, place them in a hot oven registering 
450° F. Bake them in this oven for half an 
hour and then reduce the heat and bake for 
15 minutes longer. They will remain crisp 
and puffy until they are eaten. Baked at a 
lower temperature popovers will emerge puffy 
and beautiful only to slump after being out 
of the oven a very few minutes. 

Gingerbread calls for molasses, and mo- 
lasses burns readily, so a slow oven is neces- 
sary for good results. Bake gingerbread in an 
oven registering 325° F. for about 35 min- 
utes. A hotter oven will be sure to produce 
a burned result. 

A perfect loaf of raised bread is the height 
of the young housewife’s ambition. This she 
will attain if she uses her thermometer cor- 
rectly. If she keeps the oven temperature as 
near as possible to 350° F. throughout the bak- 
ing, an evenly browned, well-baked loaf will 
be hers. Three-quarters to one hour will be 
needed for the baking. Biscuits require a hot- 
ter oven and a shorter time for baking. Baked 
for twenty minutes in an oven registering 
400° F. the results will be all that ewen the 
most exacting cook could ask. 


Guide for Oven Baking 


Material Temperature Time 
Plain Cake (sheet) - i. 30 ms. 
Layer Cake 3 A 20 ms. 
Loaf Cake 3 ' 45 ms. 
Fruit  , ~ peat A 1% hrs. 


Sponge Cake 3 ‘ 1 hr. 
Baking Powder Biscuit 4 15 ms. 
One-Egg Muffins 4 4 25 ms. 
Popovers (see article) a 45 ms. 
Gingerbread 3 ; 35 ms. 
Bread 1 hr. 
Biscuits *) -425°F. 20 ms. 





We Recommend Electricity 
(Continued from page 57) 
accompaniment. This is the most costly of 
the electrical combinations, but its purchase 

is well repaid. 

A less expensive selection consists of one of 
the grill stoves with a percolator. With this 
type of stove any grilling, sautéing, or toasting 
is possible. Stewing is also possible, provided 
you use a comparatively small amount of water. 
All of these grill stoves with the open lumi- 
nous element are slower to boil water, for in- 
stance, than the stoves built with a solid metal 
top, and many housekeepers have expressed 
their disappointment to the INsTITUTE over this 
feature. Remember that these stoves can be 
built much less expensively than the solid-top 
stoves. Their heat is available from the instant 
of turning on the current, and they conse- 
quentlvsrepresent a maximum economy for the 
kind of cooking to which they are adapted. 

Another useful cooking device that has an 
element of newness in it is the waffle-iron. 
It makes a crisp, thick waffle that is delicious. 

Just a word about the cost of operating these 
stoves. Each one of them, no matter whether 
it is a grill, a chafing-dish, or a toaster, con- 
sumes 600 watts per hour. This means that 
at ten cents a kilowatt hour it will cost six 
cents an hour, at five cents it will cost three 
cents an hour, and at three cents it will cost one- 
eighth cent an hour. It takes two minutes on 
an average toaster to toast two slices of bread. 
It takes five to eight minutes to cook an egg or 
grilla chop. It takes fifteen minutes to perco- 

late the coffee, so that with all of these devices 
together you have not used an hour of current. 
Every housekeeper should find out what the 
cost of current is in her locality, and she can 
calculate exactly how much it will cost to 
use these small devices. Let her balance 
against that cost the increased time she will 
have for Red Cross work, for leisure and plea- 
sure, and she will have some idea of what elec- 

tricity may mean to her. 
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” Conservo- 
< Canning is 
the Better Way 


Open-kettle canning is hard hot-weather 
work. Conservo cans 14 quart jars at 
once, by the Government recommended 
cold pack process. Conservo-canned fruits and veg- 
etables retain their fresh, just-picked flavor. They 
keep perfectly, have a delicate, fresh, garden taste. 


Conservo-Cooking Saves Fuel 


Conservo cooks the entire meal, from soup to dessert, over a single burner of your 
range. The fuel saved more than pays the cost of Conservo. Food cooks in its own 
moisture; no water is added; meats do not shrink. A new delicacy of flavor is given 
to the food, because the nutritious juices and valuable mineral salts are retained. 


‘CONSERVO 


Conserves Food—Fuel—-Time 


It makes the less expensive foods as appetizing as high-priced ones; 
gives the cheaper cuts of meat as tender and juicy savoriness as you 
find in the choicest cuts. It uses the smallest possible amount of fuel 
for all cooking; the heat turned low will keep the cooking going. It 
does not requir: watching. It never burns the food. You need not 
stay in the kitchen while the meal is cooking. c 

: a ooker Co. 


Read What Users Say: y nin <0 


“It is wonderful for canning.’ “Every article cooked is incomparably Send free, “Sec 
better than when cooked i in any ~ way. “I find a vast difference in my oe” ot Cold Pack Canning 
gas bill, also my work.’ ys and Conservo Cooking 


FREE: Valuable book, “Secrets of Cold Pack Canning’’; also con- Recipes.” 
tains delicious Conservo cooking recipes. Mail coupon for it today Name 


TOLEDO COOKER CO. vA Pe TTR ans: 
SR oY Beer 
IN THE YOUNGSTER’S ROOM 4g | 


Brighten the walls with the pictures 
the little fellow likes by using 
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Glass Heads, Steel Poinis. of art—dainty and exquisite. Made of the finest ma- § 
Moore Push-less Hangers, the Hanger with terials. Like imported garments, but at domestic & 


a Twist, for Framed Pictures, Mirrors, etc. - prices. Onrequest will show baby caps, coats, skirts, & 
dresses, slips, layettes, etc. Sizes, Infants to 3 years. To 

























Cc eee. yi Dee ’ see these garments is to appreciate their beauty and value. § 
1+ Cae 13. for ond Get something different ha YOUR baby. Sent on approval, Re F 
Booklet Free. Write Dept. 27. CONWAY'S, 1401 Napoleon Ave., New Orleans, Louisiana 
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COMFORTS fr S6ii88" i; 
Knit with 


are one, om —<—s made t it 
is strictly all woo ing made from 
extra long staple worsted, ESKIMO KNITTING 
YARN insures most perfect and lasting results. 
In Olive Drab, White, ord Gray and Navy Blue. 
WREE Knitting Book for name of a dealer not 
handling Eskimo Yarn. £ 
(Special Discount to War } 
Relief Societies.) 
NYE & WAIT— 
KILMARNOCK CORP. 


“Yarn for Busy 
Needles”’ 
Dept. F Auburn, N. Y. 


























* —The “Bran Bowl’ 


KEEP a bowl of Kellogg’s Cooked 

Bran on the table same as you 
do sugar. Sprinkle bran on foods 
every meal. No more constipation. 
Demand 25¢ Green Package 
Of best grocers. 
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Baked in ordinary pan 


Baked in Pyrex 


always bake 
good war bread 


You can have it as light as you like 


War bread requires a great- 
er, more even heat than is 
necessary to get fairly satis- 
factory white bread. 


Metal pans keep more than 
half of the heat of the oven 
from reaching food. This is 
why the top is nicely browned 
while the sides and bottom 
are underdone. 


Thousands of women are 
ccleaner eal 


their war breads light, fine- 
peers perfect in flavor by 
aking in Pyrex. 


Heat, like light, goes right 
through Pyrex. Every food 
cooked in it gets the full, even 
heat —top, bottom and sides. This 
is why war bread baked in Pyrex 
rises much higher. 


Casserole 


140 


Manufactured by the World's Largest 


Makers of Technical Glass 


‘PYREX 


TRANSPARENT OVEN DISHES 


Pie plate 


June Good Housekeeping 


Pies baked in Pyrex have under- 
crusts just like the top. Cake 
rises light and fluffy; custards are 
firm, yet tender. Fruits and vege- 
tables cooked in Pyrex keep their 
fresh color and flavor. Even the 
cheaper meats when cooked in 
the Pyrex casserole are delicious. 


Of course, too, since Pyrex re- 
quires less heat it cuts down your 
fuel bills. 


Buy your first Pyrex dish from 
your dealer today. You will find 
the name on every dish. Learn 
how much better it cooks. It is 
so beautiful, too, that leading 
manufacturers of metal mountings 
have adopted Pyrex for their 
standard inserts. ' 


Pyrex will not break in the 
oven. Dealers are authorized to 
replace any Pyrex dish broken 
by oven heat. 


Send today for the free 
illustrated booklet, **‘New 
Facts About Cooking’’, 
Pyrex Sales Division, 216 
Tioga Ave., Corning, 
N.Y.,U.S.A. Corning 
Glass Works. 


Bread baker 


One Chance in a 
Thousand 


(Continued from page 35) 


before I start I’m going to convince you that 
1’m a real article and no bunk. [’ll read you 
what’s on the other side of your card. You 
don’t fit in here somehow, and I want to know 
why. About fourteen months ago you re- 
signed your commission. Why, nobody seems 
to know. There was a lot of talk, but nobody 
got anywhere. Presently you vanished to bob 
up as a pacifist. Ye-ah. You even spouted 
from the platform, and a good many of your 
friends began to shy off. You’ve got a lot of 
money and are your own boss. You’ve been 
traveling here and there for months and dis- 
appearing for weeks at a time. You left New 
York on the same train the Spurlocks did. So 
did I. In the back-yard of your New York 
home you’ve got a laboratory. But what the 
police and the insurance people don’t know is 
the fact that you dabble in explosives. Ever 
get that bill from the wholesale chemists you 
lost in the hotel? I’m the guy who sent it back 
to you. 1 came out here to get to the bottom 
of all these mysterious happenings. There was 
too much ‘soup’ going around to make it a 
real propaganda stunt. Honest, for a couple 
of weeks you had me fooled. I thought you 
were the king pin until you mussed up the 
Central Powers in the sand pile the other day. 
It struck me then that I hadn’t doped you out 
right. So I toddled up here to satisfy myself.” 

“Did you?” 

Haggerty rubbed his chin reflectively. This 
young redhead was a cool hand and would need 
some careful handling. “I found a funny- 
looking map, principal steel and munitions 
cities, all of ’em in blue circles and all of ’em 
but Port Bend with a red cross. _ Looks as if 
this burg was the last shot in your locker. 
Suppose you hand me out the right dope.”’ 

Carmichael smoked on silently. 


HAGGERTY laughed amiably. “I’m going 

to show you a photograph that reached 
me yesterday.” He culenied the photograph 
face downward. 

Carmichael accepted it and turned it over. 

“T got you!” cried Haggerty. “You've got 
a fine poker face, but your hand shut too quick. 
You know him. When and where did he get 
his smeller busted, and by what monaker did 
he go by? You won’t talk? You'll talk 
plenty, later.” 

“Mr. Haggerty, you may be all you say you 
are, but I haven’t anything to say.” 

“Well, l’ve played the game straight with 
you. I’ve given you a chance to come out in 
the open. Listen. You monkey with nitro- 
glycerin. One week after you got here the 
freighter Alice was blown up just outside the 
entrance to the basin; quarter of a million loss, 
and besides that all but blocking the basin. 
I don’t say you did this, but I can make 
you prove that you didn’t. What are you 
nosing around the Spurlock place for every 
night? I’ve watched you.’’ Haggerty’s voice 
became hard. 

“T am not accountable to you for my ac- 
tions.”’ Carmichael’s voice lost its smoothness 
and threatened to break. 

“Don’t be too sure of that. If anything 
happens up there, I’ll come down on you like 
a ton of ore. If 1 don’t know what your 
business here is by tomorrow night, l’ll put 
my lily-white on your shoulder, and believe 
me, you'll open up like a steamed oyster.”’ 

“T’ll risk it.”” Carmichael’s voice was steady 
enough now. 

“Well, I’ve spoken my little piece. Good 
night.” And Haggerty stalked out, thoroughly 
angered and sorely puzzled. 

For once Haggerty had no ready solution. 
He was positive that Carmichael was neither a 
crook nor a secret service man, but this deduc- 
tion only enlarged the puzzle. A federal de- 
tective is never afraid of a civil detective; they 
always join forces to save time. 
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Meantime Carmichael paced his room 

imly. He paused before the curtained win- 
dow and stretched out tense fingers. He main- 
tained this savage attitude for a moment, then 
relaxed. From this window he went to the one 
at the north. “Elsie Spurlock! Hadn’t 
trouble enough, had I? I had to go and fall in 
love with you, And to you—if I fail—l’ll 
always be a little white feather! Have 1 made 
a mistake in giving that man Haggerty the 
cold shoulder? No. I’ve got to do this all by 
my lonesome.” 

Carmichael returned to his chair, stretched 
his arms across the table, and laid his head upon 


them. 





HE following night Elsie, seated by her win- 
dow, heard the clock strike twelve. There 
was no moon; only a few stars glittered in the 
open spaces between the rain-clouds which 
were gathering. The clock was still vibrating 
when she heard a voice beneath her window. 

“Halt, there!” 

Elsie looked out. Directly below—-outside | 
her father’s study where he was even now at | 
work—she saw a tongue of flame stab the 
darkness. Instantly shots came from the lilac 
hedge. It was all so sudden that Elsie was held 
in the grip of an incipient paralysis. What was 
going on? 

Voices, shouts, more shots; then everything 
became ominously still. A minute passed. 

“It’s all right, Mr. Spurlock,” presently 
boomed a voice. “We’ve got ’em. Can we 
bring Mr. Carmichael inside? He’s got a bullet 
in him somewhere.” ; 

Carmichael! Instantly Elsie became alive. 
She threw on her kimono and flew down-stairs. 
It was she who gave all the directions, ordered 
Carmichael carried into a guest-chamber, sent 
the car for the family surgeon, and comman- 
deered a nurse from the city hospital. It was 
only after these vital things were done that she 
asked a question. “Father, what has hap- 
pened?” 

Haggerty answered. “1 guess he saved your 
father’s life and yours, Miss Spurlock, and if 
T hadn’t been lucky—and pig-headed enough— 
to trail after him tonight! Some hunch, be- 
lieve me! He dived head first for Shindler—he 
calls himself Brunner here—just as that bug 
was about to throw this little box.” Haggerty 
exhibited the article. “No harm init now; I’ve 
pulled the fang. Carmichael had it in his hand 
when he fell, like a baseball player that’s 
slipped up under a fly. How he managed to 
hang on to it 1 can’t see. But he did.” 

“Thanks, Mr. Haggerty,” said the colonel, 
pale and serious. 

“T told you you’d see me only if 1 won out. 
This Shindler is the guy J told you about back 
in New York. You see, he’s just plain bug, 
and out-and-out red. When anybody gets so 
much money, Shindler ups and throws a bomb. 
His pals are woozy-eyed anarchists, too. Shind- 
ler’'ll go to Matteawan for life. About two 
hours ago 1 arrested your man stenographer. 
He was the office leak and about the only pro- 
pagandist in the bunch. That’s why the other 
detectives never got anywhere. But I’d like 
to know where this redhead comes into the 
picture. Say, 1 found this blue-print on 
Shindler. What is it?” 

The colonel seized it eagerly. ‘Yes, that’s 
the thing. It is the recoil-action of a new and 
powerful field-gun, and is the property of the 
United States Government.” 

“T begin to get a glimmer,” said Haggerty, 
eying the pale, silent figure on the bed. ‘So 
that was his game! He did a brave thing to- 
night. If that infernal machine had landed 
right, the whole side of the house would have 
gone.” 

““Is—is he badly hurt?” asked Elsie. Every 
nerve in her body was thrilling with a strange, 
incomprehensible gladness. 

“A bullet through his shoulder. But he’s 
tough. A couple of weeks in bed will fix him. 
You can’t kill an Irishman with one bullet— 
not if he’s redheaded.” 

“And he saved our lives!” 

“He sure did, Miss Spurlock.” 



















Puffed Rice Dishes for 
Lilac Time 


About lilac time the demand for Puffed Rice reaches 
zenith. Don’t miss it for a day. 


Every dish 
of berries calls 
for these crisp, 
flaky bubbles. 
Without them 
it’s like short- 
cake minus 
crust. 





Every bowl of 
milk, at noon 
») or night, needs 
these airy, 
toasted glob- 
ules. Nothing 
else has half of 


Mix With Berries their delights 


Just Grain Puffs—Nothing Added 


Puffed Grains are so flavory, 
so enticing, that they hardly seem 
like grain foods. But they are. 

Putfed Rice is simply whole 
rice steam-exploded—puffed to 
eight times normal size. Its 
flavor is due to a fearful heat— 
its flimsiness to puffing. 


It means a whole-grain food, 
easily digestible. Every food 
cell is exploded. 


No riceless meals or riceless 
days are called for. So Puffed 
Rice—also Corn Puffs—can be 
daily delights. 


Let children and grown- 
ups enjoy them to the full. 
It’s the ideal form of grain 
food and the form which they 
prefer. 


In summer-time serve them 
in abundance. 


*| Puffed Corn  Puffed 
Rice Puffs Wheat 


Each 15c Except in Far West 
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DON’T attempt “Cold Pack” 


canning with old-fashioned 


Hot Pack” Rubbers 


Before canning by “Cold Pack” be sure to get GOOD LUCK 
RUBBERS for every jar you put up. Ordinary Composition rin, 

are not made to stand the long boiling and intense Feat of sterili- 
zation. Canning experts teaching the “Cold Pack” method insist 


on having only 


* 6000 pwcK 
The Original COLD PACK Jar Rubbers 


because they are made especially for “Cold Pack” canning, with 
plenty of new live rubber which makes them strong, firm and 
tough. GOOD LUCK RUBBERS are used at canning demonstra- 
tions because they insure perfect products. Don’t take chances 
with other kinds and insist on having only rubbers in boxes 
marked GOOD LUCK. These rings are never sold under any 
other brand. 

GOOD LUCK RUBBERS are standard equipment 

on Ball Ideal, Atlas E-Z Seal, Putnam 

Lightning. Smalley’s Eureka and other fruit jars. 


The new edition of our booklet “Good Luck in Preserving” teaches you the 
“Cold Pack” method and gives many delicious recipes. Send a 3-cent stamp 
for it today. If your grocer doesn’t keep Good Luck Rings, send 15 cents 
in stamp for a sample dozen, or 25 cents for two dozen. 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & RUBBER COMPANY 
20 HAMPSHIRE STREET CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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One Chance in a 
Thousand 


“And so did you.” 

“Oh, with me that’s all in a day’s work,” 
said Haggerty. 

His diagnosis proved the correct one. The 
wound was ragged and painful, but not dan- 
gerous. 

“He'll pull through,” said the surgeon, an 
hour later. “ But you’ll have to keep him here 
for a fortnight or so. That won’t inconve- 
nience you?” 

“Inconvenience us!”’ cried Elsie indignantly. 
“T should be a most ungrateful wretch. Poor 
young man! But I’m totally in the dark.” 

The colonel stared at his daughter, his scru- 
tiny not unmixed with sadness. “He'll be 
treated like one of my sons. The fact is, 1 
know all about his presence here. He came to 
me privately the first day and told me his 
story. I was and still am honor bound to 
remain silent.” 

“You couldn’t even tell me? 
reproachfully. 

“No. But there’s no white feather, Elsie. 
Instead there is something big and fine and 
infernally quixotic. 1 don’t believe Jack would 
be up to it, though Archie might. There! He’s 
coming round.” 

Carmichael opened his eyes, and a grimace 
of pain twisted his lips, but presently, when he 
was able to distinguish one face from another 
and to understand that these were real faces, 
he smiled. 

“You mustn’t talk!” said the girl, impul- 
sively laying her palm. lightly against his 
lips. She drew it back quickly. Carmichael 
had kissed it! 

“T’m all right. Sorry to trouble. Haggerty, 
you got him?” 

“Ye-ah; for keeps, too. Got your blue- 

rint, and Mr. Spurlock here’ll take care of 
it for you.” 

“Everybody out of the room!” ordered the 
surgeon. 

Carmichael closed his eyes. 


” 


said Elsie 


ON the morning of the fourth day Elsie was 
putting fresh pillows under Carmichael’s 
head when he spoke. “May I talk, nurse?” 

“For ten minutes.” She studiously avoided 
his gaze. 

“You got soap in my eyes yesterday.” 

“TI did?” 

“Yes, ma’am. And I think you did it on 
purpose so I couldn’t look at you.’”’ There was 
a pause. “I wonder what you think of me.’’ 

“Perhaps I don’t think of you at all.” 

“At least you might think of me as a 
nuisance.” 

“Well, in that light—’’ She smiled, then she 
grew sober. “Besides, 1’m not interested in 
pacifists.”’ 

“Oh, that? That was just weasel talk.” 

“Weasel talk? And what in the world is 
that?” 

‘A lot of hot-air you don’t mean. I thought, 
by striking out in that direction, wherever | 
went l’d bring all the malcontents about and 
sooner or later draw the man I was hunting for. 
All luck! I was just coming up here to stare 
at your window—l1 did it nearly every night— 
and [ heard them and joined them in the dark, 
without their realizing there was an extra man. 
If Haggerty hadn’t taken it into his head to 
follow me— It was Haggerty who pulled the 
thing through. All just luck on my part.” 

He stopped and looked up at her. She was 
gazing through the window at the lake, blue 
and sparkling. The light, glancing from her 
coal-black hair, streaked it with shining purple; 
there was the glow of pearls on her skin; her 
eyes were like star sapphires. 

“Would you like to Soar my story?” 

cigs Eg 

“Shindler, as Haggerty calls him, was really 
a great chemist. For several months he worked 
under me. I caught him spying among my desk 
papers one day, and [ had him dismissed. He 
swore he’d get even. I was always dabbling 





with explosives, and among other things 1 was 
working over a concentration of nitroglycerin 
and paper as a substitute for guncotton, but 
with indifferent success. When I saw you that 
morning in New York, 1’d been up with the 
stuff part of the night, and 1 was downright 
seasick. It affects a lot of people that way. 
Well, 1 never went about much after J was as- 
signed to the Ordnance. One night I was deep 
in the recoil-action of a new gun—that blue- 

rint. I heard the cry of fire down in the lower 
hall, and ran out, leaving everything on my 
desk. Shindier must have entered the window 
by the fire-escape. His accomplice had started 
the cry of fire. Anyhow, Shindler made off 
with the blue-print and a book which contained 
all my explosive labors. He had the insolence 
to leave his card. But there he overreached 
himself. The next morning I resigned.” 

“] don’t see why,” said Elsie. 


“T DO. I was guilty of gross negligence. After 

that call of fire, my first concern should 
have been for my Government’s papers. All 
my personal investigations and mathematical 
calculations were on that print, the work of 
months. It was downright deviltry on Shind- 
ler’s part. He knew enough about these things 
to know that it would hurt me. He couldn’t 
sell it to any foreign government without the 
plan of the gun itself. I had been guilty of the 
greatest crime in the service, negligence. My 
Chief forgives everything but that. I knew 
at once that if I didn’t resign I’d be transferred 
to some desert post and left there, forgotten. 
The Chief, however, was a good sport. He 
gave me the only chance he had to give, one 
chance in a thousand. On the day I brought 
back that print my commission would be 
returned to me.” 

“And you took that chance?” 

“It was better than being idle. Lord, l 
never knew how big this country was until I 
started out. Think of it! I ran into him in 
Pittsburg three weeks after I started out. 
And 1 acted like a fool. 1 should have followed 
him. Instead, I went at him like a wild bull. 
I hit him once, slipped, hurt my knee, and he 
got away. I never saw him again until J 
landed here. A friend of mine in the secret 
service used to tip me off whenever there was 
any disturbance in the steel and munitions 
districts. Lord, the jobs I’ve worked at and the 
trains I’ve traveled on! I suppose I’m a fool.”’ 

“No. I think what you have done is glori- 
ous.’’ This time Elsie looked him squarely in 
the eyes. 

“Honest?” 

“ Honest.” 

“T never knew Elsie Spurlock was you until 
that morning in New York. I suppose you 
thought I was crazy.” 

‘Something like that.’’ 

“Archie used to speak of you, but I never 
saw your photograph, and you were studying 
abroad while we were at the Point.” 

“Would you like to read a telegram from 
Archie?” 

“About me?’”’ 

She unfolded the crumpled yellow sheet— 
she must have opened it and folded it a thou- 
sand times—and held it before his eyes. 


“Carmichael was one of the most loyal men 
Tever knew. We used to call him Old Paprika 
on account of his hair. His resignation came 
like a bolt from the blue. No one seems able to 
solve the riddle. He had a big future. Have 
you met him? ARCHIE.” 


“That’s a lot from Archie,” was Carmich- 
ael’s comment. “We used to call him the 
Oyster at the Point.” 

Elsie smiled. The Oyster! That would be 
Archie, the quietest and the most industrious 
ol men, 

“Do you want to know why I asked you to 
marry me that night?’”’ Carmichael asked 
abruptly. 

“IT suppose I ought to feel interested.” 
Elsie was conscious of a desire to run away. 

“Well, I figured out that you wouldn’t forget 
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SUNSHINE 
CLOVER LEAVES 


Light sugar wafers enclosing a 
rich and delicate cream. Dainty 
in shape, delicious in flavor. 


Served with ices and beverages, 
they add a needed touch of 
brightness to the daintily arranged 
luncheon or tea, 
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ENSUN / SHE SF 


Light as Sunshine 
Dainty as (lover Leaves 


These little squares of sweetness are a delightful 
accompaniment to ices and fruits —a tempting 
morsel with tea or chocolate as a light refresh- 
ment —a finishing touch to the luncheon. 


include a great variety of wafers, crackers, and 
cookies. Sunshine Graham Crackers, Yum 
Yums, Lemon Snaps, and many others meet the 
need of the hour for wheat saving. Among the 
350 varieties are to be found many dainties to 
harmonize with any menu. 


Joose-Wites Biscuit (OMPANY 
Bakers of Sunshine Biscuits BRANCHES IN OVER 100 CITIES 


Sealed packages— 
or in bulk by the pound 








One Chance in a 
Thousand 


me right away, that I’d be tucked away in your 
thoughts until 1 could come back—right.” 

“J didn’t forget you. Merciful Heaven, after 
a night like that no woman could have forgot- 
ten you!” 

“] suppose it’s my hair,” he said ruefully. 

“Perhaps.” But she was almost irresistibly 
inclined to run her fingers through that con- 
spicuous topknot. “I believe those ten min- 
utes are up!” 

“Please!” 

“Please what?” 

“Don’t go. 1 love you with all my heart.” 

“Js—is this what you call weasel talk?” 

“Lord, if I could only get up!” 

“Hush! You mustn’t try.” 

“Couldn’t you care—just a little?” 

“Tf I cared at all, it would be very much.” 

And here, opportunely or inopportunely— 
Elsie couldn’t say which it was—the colonel 
came in. “ How’s the patient this morning?” 
he hailed heartily, though of a truth his heart 
was in his boots. With parental clairvoyance 
he could see beyond this charming picture. 

“Never felt better—or happier—in all my 
life!” 

The colonel nodded. The patient’s voice 
and the nurse’s color were all he needed in 
confirmation of his fears. “I’m going into 
town. Anything you’d like me to bring back?” 

Carmichael looked at star-eyed Elsie, then at 
her father. “Yes, if it wouldn’t be too much 
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trouble. You might bring me—a dill pickle! 


A Kitchen Soldier Wedding 


(Continued from page 65) 


fruit. Let stand until thoroughly cold, and 
add the dry ingredients sifted together. Bake 
in a large round pan about three to four hours 
in a slow oven. 


Chicken and Cucumber Salad 

Mix together diced chicken and diced cucum- 
ber, using twice as much chicken as cucumber. 
Add enough mayonnaise dressing to moisten 
well. Serve on heart leaves of lettuce. Place 
the salad at one side of the salad plate; garnish 
as follows: In front of the salad lay five slices 
of cucumber, one overlapping the other; across 
the cucumber lay a few finely cut strips of 
green pepper. In the very center of the green 
pepper strips place a teaspoonful of mayon- 
naise dressing. 


Barley Rolls 


114 teaspoonfuls salt 
14 yeast cake 
2 cupfuls barley flour 

ing About 4 cupfuls bread 
1 tablespoonful sugar flour 

4 cupful lukewarm water 

Put shortening, sugar, and salt in a bow]; 
pour on the boiling water and milk; let cool 
until lukewarm, then add the yeast-cake soft- 
ened in the lukewarm water. Then add flour 
sufficient to knead; knead until smooth and 
elastic. Return to bowl, cover closely, and 
let rise overnight in a warm place. In the 
morning, knead and roll out to about one-half 
inch in thickness, cut with a large-sized biscuit- 
cutter, brush over one-half of each round with 
melted margarin and fold over as in making 
Parker House rolls. Place in a greased pan so 
that the rolls touch; let rise until double in 
bulk and bake in a hot oven for about fifteen 
minutes. 


Icupful boiling water 
1 cupful milk, scalded 


1 tablespoonful shorten- 


Ginger-Ale Punch 


I quart of cold tea 
2 bottles ginger ale 


4 teaspoonfuls sugar 

2 egg-whites 
ce 

Fill the punch glasses half full of cracked ice. 

Mix together the tea.to which the sugar has 
been added, and the ginger ale. Pour this 
mixture over the ice. Garnish the top with 
stiffly beaten egg-whites to which a little lemon- 
juice has been added if desired. 
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The Ice That Went 






Through Fire 


A building in Iowa recently was burned to the 
ground. Two days later, the charred remains of 
a Herrick Refrigerator were dug out of the ruins. The ice 
chamber still contained a large piece of ice. And all food 
contents were in perfect condition. Herrick 5-Point Mineral 
Wool Insulation had saved the contents. 


Herrick 5-Point Winner of High 
mete, SEE FRRRICH Be 
Food and Ice Ls 2 =) 0 59 CoP = ST F~G oes Me Over 27 Years 


Few refrigerators ever have to 
go through actual fires. But every 
refrigerator has to go through the 
fiery heat of summer months. And 
the refrigerator that can protect 
ice and food from a raging 24- 
hour fire can offer unquestionable 
protection from all weather con- 
ditions. 


Cost Kept Down 


No refrigerator is better than 
its insulation. And in no part of 
refrigerators is there a greater 
difference. We pay two to three 
times as much as most manufac- 
turers forinsulation purposes. But 


The Herrick Refrigerator Co. 


106 River Street Waterloo, Iowa 


Builders of ‘‘The Herrick’’—Approved 
by Good Housekeeping Institute and 
lew York Tribune 
Outside Icing Refrigerators Furnished 
in Many Styles 
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our large cost-reducing factory, 
devoted entirely to refrigerator 
construction, enables us to offer 
our customers many extra values 
without extra costs to them. 


26 Other Features 


There are twenty-six features 
in addition to Herrick Insulation 
that offer you advantages you 
will appreciate. Seven distinct 
improvements contribute to ice 
saving qualities. Send for full de- 
tails and name of Herrick dealer 
in your locality. 
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g FULL FACTS COUPON 


Herrick Refrigerator Company 
106 River Street, Waterloo, lowa 


a 

4 Gentlemen: Please send me, without cost or 
obligation, your new book A6 of helpful hints 

i for refrigerator users. 
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—and then 
came Mirro 


Mirro, the outcome of a quarter century of bet- 
ter aluminum making by one of the world’s larg- 
est concerns in this great field. 

Not alone unusual beauty, nor the host of new 
conveniences, nor innate craftsmanship, nor won- 
drous durability, but, rather the sum of all these, 
meeting in every piece—that is the secret of 
Mirro. 

Mirro costs no more than other makes and 
you can buy it of better dealers everywhere. 


The seven superb features of this Mirro Double Boiler 
will readily appeal to the discriminating homekeeper. 


Aluminum Goods 
Manufacturing Company 
A 


Manitowoc, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 
Makers of Everything in Aluminum 


eMIRRO 


ALUMINUM 


Reflects Good Housekeeping 
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Tested Uses for Approved 


Foods 


(Continued from page 67) 


to spread, and bake till brown in a rather 
quick oven. This rule makes about sixty 
cookies. If sorghum sirup is purchasable, it 
may be used in place of the corn sirup. 

Mis. Bertha Tyler, Edgewood, Dalton, Ga. 


Rice and Raisin 1578 Total Calories 
Muffins 145 Protein Calories 
14 cupful rice (cooked) 244 teaspoonsful baking- 
4 tablespoonfuls vegetable powder 

oil 34 cupful milk 
\% teaspoonful salt % teaspoonful cinnamon 
34 cupful barley flour 44 cuptul raisins 
3 tablespoonfuls molasses I egg 
1 cupful wheat flour 3 tablespoonfuls molasses 


Beat the egg until very light, add to it the 
milk and rice. Stir in the dry ingredients 
which have been mixed and sifted. Add the 
floured raisins, molasses, and oil. Bake in 
greased muffin tins from 20 to 30 minutes in 
a moderate oven. 


Sara F. Tyler, Princess Anne Academy, Princess 
Anne, Md. 


1325 Total Calories 
198 Protein Calories 


I cupful rice 1% teaspoonfuls salt 

2 cupfuls milk 4 teaspoonfuls barley 
2 teaspoonfuls margarin flour 

2 eggs 


Luncheon Rice 


\{ teaspoonful cayenne pepper 


Cook rice in boiling, salted water until ten- 
der; drain and pour cold water through it. 
Add flour, salt, and cayenne to the eggs and 
beat until smooth. Heat milk, add butter 
and pour over the egg mixture. Cook in a 
double-boiler till slightly thickened. Pour over 
boiled rice and serve. 

Mrs. R. P. Kelley, 795 Kling St., Akron, 0. 


1431 Total Calories 
261 Protein Calories 
3 cupfuls cooked samp 1 bay-leaf 

I cupful minced meat 3 peppercorns 


144 cupfuls canned to- 2 whole cloves 
matoes 1 teaspoonful salt 


1 tablespoonful margarin 4 teaspoonful pepper 
2 tablespoonfuls flour ¥ cupful fine crums 
Canned samp may be used; if using dry 
samp soak overnight and cook in boiling salted 
water until tender. Cook together for ten 
minutes the tomatoes, bay-leaf, peppercorns, 
and cloves; then strain. Melt the margarin, 
add the flour, and cook together until bubbling; 
add gradually the strained tomato, stirring 
constantly, cook until thickened, and add the 
salt and pepper. Into a buttered baking-dish, 
place alternate layers of samp, minced meat, 
and sauce. Cover with crums and bake until 
brown in a moderate oven. Smoked tongue 
and ham are especially good in this recipe. 


Scalloped Samp 


1158 Total Calories 
204 Protein Calories 

1 tablespoonful margarin 

2 tablespoonfuls flour 

I teaspoonful salt 

4 teaspoonful pepper 


Samp and Salmon 


3 cupfuls cooked samp 
I cupful salmon 
1% cupfuls milk 
¥% cupful fine crums 
Make a white sauce as follows: Melt the 
margarin, add the flour, and cook until bub- 
bling. Add the milk slowly, stirring constantly, 
and cook until thickened. Season with the 
salt and pepper. Into a buttered baking-dish 
place alternate layers of the samp, minced 
salmon, and the white sauce. Cover with crums 
and bake until brown in a moderate oven. 


Rice Peanut-Butter 2918 Total Calories 
Loaf 204 Protein Calories 


I cupful raw brown rice 1 tablespoonful minced 
I egg onion 
2 tablespoonfuls chopped 2% teaspoonfuls salt 

parsley Pepper and paprika 

I cupful peanut butter 

Steam rice until tender in a double-boiler, 
using about four cupfuls of water and one tea- 
spoonful of the salt. When tender, add to the 
rice the egg well-beaten, peanut-butter, parsley, 
onion, and seasoning. Place in an oiled loaf- 
pan and bake about forty minutes in a moder- 
ate oven. Serve hot. 








Ginger Ale 


Give the Little One a Glass— 


of Sheboygan now and then. Children don’t gulp 
Sheboygan as they do water. Its nippy, genuine 
Jamaica ginger flavor delights them, and they drink 
as they should—enjoy it, sip by sip, to—‘‘make it 
Cantonment last longer.” 

< In Sheboygan, you are also assured of purity. It is the gin- 
ger ale of real imported Jamaica ginger, extra fine syrup, 
selected fruit flavors and water that is purest and best suited 
to the purpose, made in a modern, scrupulously clean plant. 
The refreshment treat for occasions and all occasions—at 
home, or affairs such as church sociables, or when an outing 
party has been planned—as welcome to the grown-ups as it 
is to the children. 


Your grocer or druggist will supply you very reason- 
ably by the case. Served at leading fountains, cafes, 
hotels, town and country clubs, and on dining cars. 


Sheboygan Mineral Water Co. Sheboygan, Wis. 


Try Sheboygan Root Beer, Sarsaparilla and Lemon 
—they are extra good, too. 
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Bordens 
Evaporated Milk 


Old-fashioned Strawberry Shortcake 
Made a New Way 


Here’s a new way to make old-fashioned strawberry shortcake—with 
Borden’s Evaporated Milk. It’s a favorite recipe of i Ping Ida C. Bailey 
Allen, the noted specialist in home economics. Mrs. Allen says: “I use 
Borden’s Evaporated Milk because of its purity, economy and flavor.” 


gece ©. Gait, Cte _ 
STRAWBERRY SHORTCAKE 


2¢ cupful cornstarch ¥ teaspoon salt 

14% cupfuls barley flour 1 rounding tablespoon butter 

1 teaspoon baking powder 1 rounding tablespoon granulated sugar 
4¢ cup Borden's Evaporated Milk, undiluted 


Sift all dry ingredients together, work in butter, as you would for pie crust, add cream, beat 
with spoon (it will be very stiff), bake 20 minutes in an oblong pan. Split the cake with 
a hot knife, butter if desired, add 1 qt. of strawberries, which have been cut into small 
pieces, sweetened and allowed to stand before placing on cake. Serves 4 people. 


Borden’s Evaporated Milk is so rich that it whips up into a delicious, creamy foam at a cost 
of only 4c per cup. Write for instructions and we will also send you our “ Recipe Book.” 


Mrs. Allen’s Recipe Contest 


$2,500.00 in prizes will be awarded for the best recipes submitted calling for the use of 
Borden’s Evaporated Milk. Watch for our announcement or write us for full particulars. 


BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK COMPANY 
282 Borden Building New York City 
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Sapper 


proximity to the firing line, the tide of hu- 
manity which daily flowed to and fro along 
this road contained an occasional civilian 

destrian. And on uccount of some spies 
who had recently been culled from this 
sprinkling of civilians, we naturally looked 
upon them one and all with an inward feeling 
of mistrust. Spies to Higgins were as a red 
rag to a bull, and being left in supreme com- 
mand, his orders to the sentry on the road 
beat were calculated to eliminate this menace; 
in fact, all duties immediately subordinated 
themselves to this one with which Higgins 
concluded his orders, “If any one can’t give 
a good account of himself, ‘pinch him.” This 
the sentry proceeded to do. 

The company returned at 2 Pp. M., and many 
were the conjectures made by all of us regard- 
ing the horrible noises emanating from the 
pig-pen. Higgins approached, and in a most 
matter-of-fact tone announced that he had in 
custody a number of people who had been 
unable to give him a good reason for being 
adrift on one of the highways of France, and 
that in consequence he had placed them under 
arrest pending an investigation by some one 
higher up. One or two, he added, were be- 
coming quite violent. In company with the 
0. C., I proceeded to the guard-room, and 
judging from the sounds, Higgins’s word 
“violent” had been a mild term indeed. The 
scene which met our gaze baffles description. 
There were civilian French and Belgians from 
almost every walk of life, and to say that their 
every look and action expressed indignation 
is but trifling with the word. Upon being 
spoken to in their own tongue, a perfect 
babble ensued. All that could be done was to 
open the doors and let them go their ways with 
as many apologies as our powers could pro- 
duce. The more violent ones, to whom Higgins 
had referred, came from the inner depths of 
the pen, and when it developed that for the 
last hour or so the floor space had been keenly 
and persistently disputed with them by several 
outraged pigs, we could easily excuse the afore- 
said display of heat. 


HE next morning I paraded Lance Corporal 
Higgins before the O. C., and that gentle- 
man in the following remarks caused Higgins 
to become once more a sapper. “Higgins, on 
account of a matter that threatened to shake 
international relations to their very founda- 
tions, it becomes my unpleasant duty to ask 
you to revert to the ranks. Much against my 
will I have arrived at the conclusion that you 
are unfitted for any rank involving respon- 
sibility beneath that of major or general, and 
in view of the already adequate supply of 
these decorations you are not eligible for such 
a position just at present. Consequently, for 
your own good and in the interests of the 
Army generally, you will resume your rank of 
sapper.” Then swinging around facing him, the 
O. C., in a voice which had lost its official tone, 
casually inquired of Higgins just why he had 
corralled all the civilians on the preceding day. 
“Because they couldn’t give me a proper 
account of themselves,” replied Higgins. 

“Did you put your questions to them 
fairly?” interrogated the O. C. 

‘Yes, sir, I asked them all to show me their 
passes and explain what their business was, 
but all they did was to jabber at me and say 
‘na pooh,’ ” was Higgins’s reply. 

“All right, Higgins, you may go,” and then 
to no one in particular I heard the O. C. 
remark, “In view of the differences between 
the French, Belgian, and English tongues, and 
in the absence of an interpreter, I can plainly 
see that it was quite possible for a misunder- 
standing to occur.” Sapper Higgins saluted, 
turned right about, and with what I suspected 
to be the suggestion of a smile on his boyish 
face strode forth no longer fettered by the 
weight of responsibility. 

A day or so following this incident, our 
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(Continued from page 29) 


short respite from the trenches having been 
deemed by those higher up as sufficient to 
furnish us with the all-needed rest, our di- 
vision once more hit the trail leading to the 
melting-pot. Six months of trench grind had 
been ours without a let-up, the whole being 
brought to a glorious, spectacular and whirl- 
wind finish at Loos. Our ranks, sadly de- 
pleted after five days of pushing and being 
pushed, had been made up to full strength by 
new drafts of reinforcements, and we were ready 
for another go at a stubborn enemy, but one 
which everybody knew from experience to be 
physically, morally, and mentally our inferior. 

This was my second trip to this part of the 
line, and on this occasion, as we approached 
the stricken city of Ypres along the great 
Menin road over which so many fine men had 
marched into the inferno of the salient never 
to march out again, the thought struck me 
that no more fitting location could possibly 
be selected for a sign bearing the words, “All 
hope abandon, ye who enter here.” 


"THE word “trenches” covers a multitude of 

sins, and these new ones of ours were a 
clinching proof of the assertion. They supplied 
more reasons per foot why nations should not 
get angry with one another, than the com- 
bined eloquence of all the pacifists in the 
world could supply per hour. Their chief 
shortcoming was a total absence of the fun- 
damental elements which make a trench a 
trench. Outside of this they were all right. 
We, of course, agreed that had they been forty 
or fifty miles removed from the most neigh- 
borly creatures across the way, matters would 
not have been quite so bad, and on this account 
we might have been generous enough to over- 
look some of their lesser defects. But, all things 
considered, they honestly merited every unkind 
word that was said about them. And had 
you been privileged to listen to the monologue 
of any sentry on any wet night, or to the con- 
versation of a working party doomed to a 
four or six hours’ task therein, you might the 
more thoroughly appreciate what is intended 
by words unkind. 

These trenches had been hastily dug, to 
begin with, and obviously under conditions 
which did not permit of a discriminating 
of elevations. Having served their original 
purpose however, a not unreasonable procedure 
would have been to select and prepare a better 
line in the immediate rear. But somehow or 
other that “‘what we have we hold” instinct 
seemed to dominate all others, with the 
result that we were doomed to misery. 

Belgian soil is of such a consistency that 
trenches dug therein will remain trenches only 
as long as the elements of moisture are ex- 
cluded. Allow the suspicion of a cloud to 
appear in the heavens, and an uneasiness in 
the walls of the trench immediately becomes 
manifest. This characteristic being kept in 
mind, you may gather some idea of conditions 
a few weeks after the winter rains had com- 
menced. In a very short time the trenches 
threatened to assume the proportions of a 
railway cutting. In fact, had the soupy mess 
that rose higher and higher in them each day 
been a little less soupy, they could easily 
have served every requirement of a canal. 
And we were in kilts. Dugouts there were 
none, while the parapet became conspicuous 
either on account of its absence or its faculty 
for letting Mauser bullets through. For this 


latter reason, casualties were abnormally high | 


and severe, for unless a man were standing on 
his hands, the bullet which got him got him high 
up and in a vital part. And the wire in plenty 
of places would not have stopped a blind cow. 

At last, when conditions got so bad that 
they were fast becoming beyond even Scottish 
tenacity to endure, we undertook the curing 
of the main disorders. First, the water had to 
be got rid of, and this was no easy task in a 
country that was already partially inundated. 
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Dixie Dishes, says 

Dinah—that bustling 

old mistress of the 

Kentucky kitchen 

whose delicious cook- 
ing won all hearts. Dinah made her most 
famous dishes with the very same products 
that Mr. Hoover urges all American house- 
wives to use now to help win the war. Corn, 
Chicken, Nuts, Fish, Cheese, Potatoes, under 
the spell of Dinah’s kitchen-magic, became 
delightful dishes which made the Southerner 
a man to be envied. 


The Blue Grass Cook Book 


Dinah’s cherished recipes have been gath- 
ered together and are now published in book 
form. This 350-page book, called ‘The Blue 
Grass Cook Book,” contains 597 complete 
recipes which no economical and patriotic 
housewifecan afford to miss. Notallof the 597 
recipes, of course, are de- - 
voted to ‘‘Win the War’’ ii 
menus and there are also 
directions for making a 
great many other famous 
Southern dishes. If youg 
can’t get this book fromf 
your bookdealer tear ou 
this advertisement NOW 
and mail it direct to the 
publishers with the price} 
of the-book ($1.50). 
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Then the walls of the trenches had to be sup- 
ported or revetted, so that they would remain 
walls and not go wandering aimlessly about 
the countryside disguised as chocolate sundaes. 
After this had been done, dugouts could be 
erected. Night after night, for weeks, our 
every energy was devoted to the reclamation 
of these trenches. And at times it became dis- 
couraging work. Fritz was about fifty yards 
distant, and, his trenches being considerably 
higher, he could observe with little difficulty 
the result of each night’s work. His almost 
exasperating sense of humor used to take 
this shape: For perhaps a whole week he 
would take no more than a casual interest in 
what was going on over our way, and would 
allow yard after yard of reclamation to pro- 
ceed, then on the eighth day he would prob- 
ably turn loose every gun and trench mortar 
in that sector and spill séveral tons of explo- 
sives in and around the new work. You will 
have no difficulty in picturing just how this 
kind of thing appealed to us. If a German ever 
had the remotest claim to sporting instincts 
previous to this, he forfeited all such rights 
by his actions here. 

But such is war, and I know for a fact that 
at a later date those men who so lightly trifled 
with our comfort paid a substantial fee for 
their fun. A Scot can forgive a harm, but I 
have not yet met the Scot who ever forgot 
one. The supervision of this work had been 
handed over to the Royal Engineers, the 
infantry supplying the necessary labor to carry 
out the work. This arrangement was due in a 
large measure to the competitive attitude 
which the Jocks immediately adopted toward 
the sapper. On account of the part that we 
played in this and all other work of trench 
maintenance, the infantry told themselves 
that all this work was specially created by the 
R. E. for the constant annoyance and worry 
of themselves. As one decidedly fed-up 
individual expressed it one night, “I enlisted 
for tae kill Gairmans with a rifle, not a pick 
and shovel.” And it seemed that no amount of 
arguing on our part could convince them that 
all this work was for their own benefit. They 





had their own interpretation of the command- 


| ments, one of which went something like this, 


| “Tn six days the Lord made heaven and airth, 
and on the seventh the R. E. doled oot saand- 
baags.” Apparently they were very fond of 
this one, and never failed to recite it in the 
presence of the R. E. The sappers always 


| smiled and kept on with their knitting, until 
| one particularly trying night one of the sappers 


came back at the Jock, who had just delivered 
himself of this awful indictment, with, “ Yes, 
but you'll notice who we got to fill them.” 
The retort evidently told, for another voice 
was heard to remark with a chuckle, “Haw, 
Wullie, the R. E. had ye that time.” 





I MADE reference just a moment ago to the 
competitive attitude which the infantry had 


| adopted toward us, but lest an erroneous im- 


pression be made, perhaps I should explain 
the nature of the competition. I did not 
mean that there was always, or was ever, a 
mad scramble for the picks and shovels, or any 
display of feverish haste in the Jocks’ getting 
themselves into their alloted positions to 


| work. Their whole ingenuity was first, last, 
| and always devoted to the task of doing as 


| little as possible. 
| finest race of fighting men that the world has ever 


But in all fairness to the 


known, there should constantly be borne in mind 
the conditions under which they were living. 
They had five days on end of front line, dur- 
ing which time they waded about in icy muck 
knee and thigh deep. And as I say, they were 
in kilts. For these five days they did not 


| taste hot food, but subsisted on cold bully- 


beef, cheese, biscuits, and jam. They had 
| tea and sugar rations as well as vegetables, but 
these are hard to take raw. For five days 





| they neither slept nor lay down, for the simple 
| reason that there was no place in or on which to 
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doeither. And all this while they kept tabs on 
Fritz, buried their dead, and—carried on. But 
good hard work was their salvation, for obvious 
reasons, and in no instance was this overdone. 

It was my custom, whenever possible, to 
give to each of these work parties which were 
allotted me every night, a specific task to 
perform, telling them that when it was com- 
pleted they were at liberty to knock off. This 
plan worked very well indeed, as it soon de- 
veloped that men who had been told off for a 
five-hour “trick” could do by the task system 
in three hours as much work as they usually 
accomplished in the five hours. Now they 
looked upon the matter in a different light en- 
tirely. Instead of a long, tedious five hours 
in which they did as little as possible, they 
would push the task along to hasten the break- 
ing-off hour. But they still required a deal of 
watching. Many were the dodges resorted to, 
to put one over on the R. E. 


I WELL remember a matter of five thousand 

sand-bags which I had to fill one night for 
the rebuilding of a parapet. After the bags 
had arrived in the front line, 1 distributed 
them equally among small squads of the whole 
party and told them that as soon as they had 
finished, they could consider their night’s 
work done. Each squad, equipped with the 
proper tools, immediately set to with a grand 
show of speed to accomplish its task and “hae 
doon wi’ it.” The work, thus started, gave 
promise of smooth progress and early com- 
pletion, so I betook myself to’ another job 
which needed attention. Coming back a 
half-hour or so later to the sand-bag fillers, 
I was not a little surprised at the very small 
number of empty bags remaining. But stand- 
ing a little apart from one squad which was 
not aware of my presence, I soon detected the 
secret of the swift disappearance of the bags. 
A voice containing ill-concealed mirthful ex- 
citement was heard to remark, “We're pitten 
yin over on the R. E. the nicht, eh, Jamie?” 
This was no startling revelation to me, for the 
quantity of sand-bags plainly indicated that 
something was amiss. And what it was I soon 
discovered. They had been filling bags with 
other bags, putting just a small amount of 
earth in the filled ones to give them some 
appearance of a sand-bag. Not only this, but 
when a hole of sufficient depth had been ex- 
cavated, into it would go a whole bale of two 
hundred and fifty bags to be immediately 
covered up. Their whole concern was to get 
rid of the bags, and the fact that two-thirds 
of those which had been filled, when placed 
in the parapet, would not have stopped a pro- 
jectile from a pea-shooter made no difference 
io them. Their life was all bound up in the 
present. The future meant nothing. What 
pleasures or trials were in store for them were 
never anticipated; they were accepted as 
they arrived as part of the big game. “R. E. 
fatigues,’ as they termed any and all work 
under us, were distasteful, and they took no 
pains to hide the fact. 

I overheard an apparently new man ask 
one who had evidently seen much of war how 
long he expected the war to go on. The 
latter, without the slightest sign of deliberation 
indicating all of Belgium and a generous slice 
of France with a sweep of his arms, replied 
that the war would not be over until all that 
one saw “over thair what ain’t in sand-bags is.”’ 
And the heave that he threw into the next 
move of his pick spoke volumes of the hate 
that was being stored up in his soul for the 
Huns. They had been “ over the bags” once, and 
they simply lived for the day that they would do 
it again. They had “shown they Gairmans,”’ 
and had earned from them, in the Scot’s own 
tongue, the title of “the weemen frae Hell.”’ 

That winter certainly measured out its 
full quota of hardships for us. On account of 
the impassable condition of communication 
trenches, our journeyings to and from the 
front line were reserved for the darkness. This 
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The Hall Canner enables any housewife 
to do her canning and preserving strictly 
according to the recommendations of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 








Every house- 
wife should 
have one 

HE Hall Canner is a 


complete cold pack 
canning outfit. There is 
nothing complicated. 
The directions fur- 
nished are so complete 
that the canner can be 
used equally well by 
amateur or expert. 


Will Last Practically a Lifetime 


i The Hall Canner is strongly made from galvanized iron and 
i will last practically a lifetime. It has a canning capacity of 
Hi twelve pint or quart jars (some styles 18 pints). It is compact, 
ii fits over a single burner and cans by Government method, maxi- 
il mum quantity with minimum fuel. Every canner is furnished 
i with six holders. The handles of these holders extend to the out- 
side of the canner. This makes it impossible to burn or scald the 
Hi hands while placing the jars into or taking them out of the canner. 





















The Hall Canner is made of 28-gauge galv anized steel; height over all 
21 in.; diameter, 1214 in.; canring capacity, twelve one-quart fruit 
jars, any make or style; weight Ir pounds net. Each canner fur- 
nished with six holders. Shipped complete, ready for use, with 
complete directions. 




































Where to Buy 


EALERS everywhere 

sell the Hall Cold Pack 
Canner. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, we 
will ship you one direct, 
charges prepaid. 
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Our Money-Back Guarantee 


The Hall Canner is guaranteed to be exactly as represented. It 
will do everything that is claimed for it. If you do not find it 
satisfactory in every respect, you can have your money refunded. 

















Prepare Now For Y our Season’sCanning 


Every housewife knows from experience that canned fruits and 
vegetables are away up in price, and there is no telling how 
long this situation will continue. Unless you do your own can- 
il ning, you cannot be sure of having canned goods for your 
| table during the coming winter months. The Hall Canner 
tl offers you the ideal method of canning. It is sold by first class 
dealers everywhere. 


HALL CANNER COMPANY, GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 




















Wyoming, Montana, Colorado, 
Texas and West $5.00 
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With an intense 
blue flame, odorless, 
smokeless, close up 
under the cooking. 


Breakfast in 15 Minutes—A Cool Kitchen All Day 


This summer escape the penalty of working ina torrid 
kitchen. The extra work that summer brings every house- 
keeper should be done with utmost economy of energy. 


Buy a Florence automatic cook stove to make each 
day's work a delight compared with conditions before you 
owned it. With it you can keep your kitchen cool and 
comfortable even through your busy canning season. The 
powerful heat of the burners is concentrated under 
the cooking. It burns kerosene which is cheap and 
easy to obtain. It gives a steady, even flame so necessary 
to successful canning. It gives intense heat, or low heat, 
as your cooking requires; you regulate this by simply 
moving the lever on the indicator dial. 

The Florence Oven bakes quickly and evenly. Through 










The Fuel Administration authorizes us io 
say that it considers the use of Oil Cook 
Stoves and Oil Heaters at this time a very 
important help in the necessary conservation 


of coal for war purposes. 








its glass panels, the exact progress of your baking is 
always clearly visible. It is the ideal oven for the drying 
of fruits and vegetables. Its movable racks are adjustable 
to any level. 


Step into your dealer’s today and see what a strong, 
sturdy stove the Florence is. Ask the salesman to explain 
the powerful burners; the asbestos kindler which does away 
with dirty, sooty wicks; the glass bull’s-eye which shows 
the amount of oil in the tank; the portable oven with its 
glass door; the straight pipe line which is so easy to keep 
clean. Every Florence product bears our guarantee tag. 


Order a Florence now and be sure of having yours 
this summer. Write us for the home canning edition of 


the ‘‘ Household Helper.” 


CENTRAL OIL & GAS STOVE CO., 154 School St., Gardner, Mass. 


Makers of Florence Oil Cooking Stoves, Florence Tank Water Heaters, Florence Portable Baking Ovens, Florence Oil Heaters, Gas Hot Plates and Gas Heaters 
Made and sold in Canada by M‘ClaryS London, Ontario 
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Sapper: 


condition increased our difficulties materially. 
The wounded, for instance, were almost in- 
variably forced to remain in a cold, dirty, and 
water-logged trench until darkness arrived to 
obscure their passage out. One day, however, 
in order to give a badly wounded boy the 
kenefit of his one chance in ten thousand that 
he had to recover, two of his chums decided 
to make the attempt to get him out in day- 
light to a dressing station. Stretchers could 
not be used on account of the sharp turns and 
narrowness of the trench, so the boy was 
placed on his rubber sheet, the two bearers 
grasping each of the four corners. The 
wounded chap’s leg had been badly shattered 
above the knee, while his left arm and side 
had been liberally dosed with shrapnel. He 
was a large fellow, and the going was bad. 
Every few yards, owing to obstacles or to the 
fatigue of the bearers, it was necessary to 
put down the improvised stretcher, when the 
occupant’s body from his shoulders downward 
would immediately sink out of sight into cold, 
soupy muck. Just what that boy suffered and 
just how many times a minute he died is not 
difficult to imagine, but we never heard a 
murmur. 

Arriving at the junction of the trench and a 
hedge, the little party laboriously climbed out 
and still more laboriously bore their comrade 
back to the expert attention which finally 
saved his life. No finer demonstration of self- 
sacrifice have I ever seen than the exhibition 
of this wounded boy’s two chums. They 
openly courted disaster every inch of that 
seven hundred yards back to the dressing 
station, and in the end their sterling courage 
and indomitable perseverance were crowned 
by success. I heard a senior officer remark on 
seeing the pitiful little procession go down the 
trench, “That sort of thing will never learn 
the bitter taste of defeat, for it will never know 
when it’s beaten.” 

It was this same indescribable “stuff” for 
which I saw a little lance corporal receive a 
V. C., not many days later. The award, like 
many such, was posthumous. During a 
period of great stress this little chap, with his 
arm literally torn out by the roots, kept cir- 
culating among his men, encouraging them 
and using them to ‘their best advantage. He 
died two hours later from loss of blood, still 
on the job when he could have sought the aid 
that might have kept him alive. Yet today 
fine-looking specimens of manhood apply for 
exemption on account of some trifling dis- 
order. 


N due course our determined efforts to 

produce more habitable conditions began to 
meet with a measure of success, and when in 
turn we were relieved of this sector some 
months later, we proudly handed over a firing 
line that was a credit to every one. And not 
only in the improved condition of our own 
trenches was our tenancy pronounced, but 
across the way where a recreated bunch of 
Germans were living. They had learned, and 
learned well, that the men wearing the Bal- 
moral could shoot straight and often, could 
fight well, and once in a while pay a flying 
visit to the opposing trenches that left traces 
of the callers for weeks afterward. These 
raids, while not of sufficient magnitude to 
warrant official recognition save in the pages 
of our own “Divisional Intelligence,” or 
“Comic Cuts,”’ as some termed it, were a con- 
stant source of trial for Fritz. No two of 
them were ever alike in composition or hap- 
pened twice in the same spot, but, judging 
from the tales of occasional prisoners, they 
kept our ncighbors on constant pins and 
needles. One prisoner said that three months 
before his capture he had been the picture of 
manly health with hardly a care in the world; 
now behold the perfect wreck of a man all 
caused through excessive “standing to” 
waiting for these swift and hard-striking 
assaults in the dark. 
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So attractive and interesting did this game 
of hide-and-seek kecome that all ranks set 
their wits to work putting together ideas that 
would tend to give the Hun a nervous time of 
it. A bombing officer possibly achieved the 
best results in this direction as far as any in- 
dividual effort went. He was in possession of 
copious supplies of explosives as well as a 
fiendish sense of humor. It was his custom, 
when not “officially” engaged, to prepare 
little surprise packets for the entertainment 
of the Boche, just to keep his interest up 
and prevent him from “getting lonely o’ 
nights.” 

Of such a high order was one series of these 
entertainments that it bears mention here. 
The first night, various colored lights were set 
off at intervals, while horrible sounds were 
produced not unlike those accompanying an 
Indian powwow. On another night, when 
the wind was right, it carried over the Fritz’s 
wire an assorted collection of “smoke” 
bombs, the most obnoxious of which was an 
atrocious sulfur affair.’ This always produced 
results.: On the third night a hideous effect 
was produced out in “No Man’s Land” by 
means of a lavish use of phosphorus.: This 
sort of. thing went on for five consecutive 
nights, and on the fifth a nervous wreck 
dropped into our trench by the parapet route 
and immediately collapsed. Upon being 
resuscitated it developed that the “horrible 
example” was none other than a German 
officer. Having found sufficient breath -to 
explain matters, he immediately proceeded to 
do so in these few words: “It is hopeless, 1 
give up. I can not stand it any longer. Why 
in the name of Himmel do you not attack? 
We have stood fully prepared to stand off 
assault for five days and nights. Your sus- 
pense has been awful, and I surrender to you 
what is left of me.” 


HAVING made mention of, this little episode 

out of our varied collection, it is only fair 
to Higgins that some prominence, even if it is 
not official, should be given a little affair of 
his. I shall possibly make a heavy demand 
on the credulity of some by claiming for one 
man the distinction of capturing an enemy 
trench single-handed, but kindly keep in 
mind that Higgins had a way with him. 
I have been tempted to lay Higgins’s method 
before the General Staff with strong recom- 
mendations for its adoption, but there being 
only one Higgins in the whole British Ex- 
peditionary Forces, I am compelled to remain 
silent. 

At the time that Higgins demonstrated so 
convincingly that one man properly armed 
could come into possession of a German 
trench, we were repairing a section of our 
front line which resembled in outline a gi- 
gantic horseshoe with the ends turned toward 
the enemy, the work was going on simul- 
taneously in three places, in the middle or toe, 
and at both ends, or heels. We were making 
use of large quantities of material such as 
timber, sand-bags, and corrugated iron. The 
last-named comes in sheets of about six feet 
by three and is primarily a roofing material, 
but is also used extensively in the revetment 
of trench walls. Horse transport brought this 
material at night to a forward ‘‘dump” about 
seven hundred yards from the front line, and 
from here it was “manhandled” into the 
trenches. Large parties were told off for this 
task alone and were known as carrying parties. 
Among them were, in addition to their own 
N. C. O.’s, a few sappers to insure smooth 
running order, and all night long this party 
trudged up and down the road leading from 
the dump to the trenches. Arrived at the 
junction of the road with the trench, the 
carriers would drop into the trench, and then 
would commence a battle royal between the 
loaded one and all and sundry beings whose 
calling in life necessitated their presence in 
that particular trench. 














Milk Desse 
are whalesome as well as 
delicious. And when in the - 


form of Junket they are_ 
ideally so. 


MADE with MILK 
Junket can be made according to a 
wide variety of recipes. Can be, 
served plain or with fruit, berries,’ 
nuts, whipped cream, etc. 2 
It is easy to make—and eccnomical: 
Everybody likes it—children “love’’ 
it. Because it is nutritious, you can 
give the little ones all they want of 
it, as you would milk. 

Order Junket Tablets of your 

Grocer or Druggist. 


Send 3c for Recipe Booklet. and 
samples(enough for 12 dishes)or 
10c for full package of 10 tablets. 


THE JUNKET. FOLKS 
Hemlock Street, Little Falls, N. Y. 


Canadian Factory: Chr. Hansen's Cana- 
dian Laboratory, Toronto, Ont. 
“*Nesnah”’ is Junket prepared with 
sugar and in 6 flavors. Madeina Jiffy. 

Try a package—troc. 
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Ilighest Awards at the Paris 
Exposition, 1900 


HOW ARD’S 

Mayonnaise 
* SALAD 
DRESSING 


Made from the original recipe that has 
made “Howard Dressing” famous. 


An appetizing, wholesome salad dressing for 
lovers of good mayonnaise, made from the 
cleanest, purest ingredients in spotless sani- 
tary kitchens. If you want real quality, 
insist on Howard’s. 

Howard’s Salad Dressing has been starred 
and listed by Dr. Harvey W. Wiley in his 
famous Pure Food Book of roor Tests. It is 
also the Westfield standard. Its flavor is 
spicy and delightful. You will find it at good 
scores everywhere. Or send 30 cents to us 
for a trial bottle. 

If Howard's is not as pure and as delicious as 
you have ever used return it and get your money 


sack: ‘J. F. HOWARD 


Haverhill Mass, 
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, Housewife 
Who Sweeps 


with Little Polly is always 
sure of having spotless floors 


and rugs. 
* || LITTLE POLLY 
Kembath Process 
BROOM 
turns sweeping into 
4 play by responding 
instantly to every touch. 
There is only one Kem- 
bath process for making 
broom fibres pliable and 
strong—it introduces a 
new stage in the manufac- 
ture of brooms. The Kem- 
bath Top—holding the 
broom together with steel 
clamps, protected by a 
fibre cover—prevents han- 
dle from loosening up and 
holds the fibres tightly together, so that 
the broom wears straight. Moon 
Ask your grocer, or write to NAY 
HARRAH & STEWART MFG. (0. 
518 £. Court Ave., Des Moines, Towa 





Stained with Cabot's Creosote Stains 
C. M. Hart, Architect, Bay Shore, N. Y. 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


Preserve Your Shingles 
Cost Half as Much as Paint 


You are sure of beautiful coloring, durable 
wearing qualities, and thorough preservation 
of the woodwork if you insist upon Cabot’s 
Stains. Their colors are the strongest and 
finest natural pigments, ground in pure linseed 
oil and mixed in specially refined Creosote, 
“the best wood preservative known.”” They 
will not wash off or blacken, and are the only 
stains that are not dangerously inflammable. 


Quality Proved by Thirty Years’ Use 
Rich, Velvety, Lasting Colors 


You can get Cabot's Stains all over the country. Send 
for stained wood samples and name of nearest agent 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Manufacturing Chemists 


10 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 


24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 525 Market St., San Franciseo 
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|this journey, but when asked by James why 








” With a REMOV- 
ABLE Hill Dryer, 
yon can keep the back 
lawn just as neat and 

., attractive as the lawn 
in front. 
A special ground 
socket i; furnished 
with each 


x Hill Clothes Dryer 


In Three Styles, 


-.  forLawn, Roof and Balcony 


making it easy to put up and take down—thus elim- 
inating all unsightly posts from your lawn. Each 
dryer folds up into a very compact space though it 
carries from 100 to 150 feet of line. Each has a revolv- 
ing reel—saves tugging a heavy basket of wet clothes 
and rewashing clothes that have been dragged in the 
mud. Send for free folder C showing different types 


and sizes. 
HILL CLOTHES DRYER CO., 
3 Worcester, Mass. 


48 Central St. 33 
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Sapper 


It is not hard to picture the pleasant time 
experienced by a man laden with a bale of 
sand-bags, or several unwieldy lengths of 
timber, or a sheet of corrugated iron, in his 
endeavors to transport said material to its 
destination. To begin with, the trench was 
almost hip-deep in soupy mud. Also it had 
sharp turns and deceptive angles. Along its 
length would be encountered a work party or 
two, one or two outgoing or incoming ration 
parties also heavily laden, .as well as the sen- 
tries on duty. In fact, each night that trench 
was a nightmare, and by the time a carrier 
had completed one trip he was ready to eat 
raw nails or start an offensive all of his own. 
Anything in the world in preference to a 
repetition of those last sixty or seventy 
yards. 


DESPERAT E diseases require resourceful 

remedies, and soit was thought that in the 
quiet period of the night, by exercising the ut- 
most caution a route angling across No Man’s 
Land, where the traveling presented few 
obstacles if care was taken, could be adopted. 
In view of the curved shape of the trench, the 
toe of which was inward, one could skip over 
the top at one heel and make a short cut 
across to the other. The German trench here 
did not exactly parallel ours, but was straight, 
and in the trip across it was not necessary to 
go dangerously near the enemy parapet. The 
new route was immediately pressed into 
service. 

At the point of the parapet where the men 
went over was stationed Sergeant James. As 
each man arrived, he was cautioned to make 
absolutely no sound on the way over, as the 
slightest irregular noise out there would im- 
mediately call forth undesirable attention 
from the Fritzes, and not only was the carrier 
liable to be “scuppered,” but the use of this 
convenient route would necessarily have to 
stop. Each man was held until the preceding 
one had gone ten or so paces, to insure against 
bunching, which would lead to detection when 
star shells went up. 

For over two hours everything ran smoothly, 
and we had reason to congratulate ourselves 
that material was arriving in sufficient quan- 
tities to supply the demand of the workers and 
a little over. Not only this, but the extremely 
congested condition of the trench was im- 
mediately relieved. No sooner had we begun 
to breathe sighs of relief than Sapper Higgins 
proceeded to put the lid on. He had been 
told off to work in conjunction with the car- 
riers, and he now brought up the rear of the 
party laden with two sheets of corrugated 
One sheet was considered a load for 





}he was carrying two, Higgins replied that he 


|thought this display of devotion to duty on 


|his part would egg others on to more valiant 


efforts. In passing it may be as well to men- 
tion that home leave was shortly to be opened, 
and those whose daily deportment showed 
more than the average attention to duty would 
probably be given the preference in regard to 
leave. It may appear unkind thus to question 
Higgins’s motives, but James was an excellent 
student of human nature. 

Before allowing Higgins to proceed, James 
repeated twice his admonishings regarding 
silence on the journey across the newly opened 
route. Higgins went over the top and was 
jimmediately enveloped by the inky darkness. 
As he was the last of the carriers, this part of 
|the night’s program was ended, and James and 
I slowly proceeded to the scene of the main 
operations. We had gone but a few yards 
when suddenly there crashed out of the still- 
jness a din that fairly froze one. Previously 
|to this, silence had reigned supreme. There 
had been the occasional sputter of a star light 
jand the intermittent crack of sentries’ rifles 
\from both sides, just to let each other know 
that some one was at home, but these had 
only tended to intensify, if anything, the 





’Iggins 


extreme quiet. This sudden and hair-raising 
row resembled to some extent a train-load of 
wash-boilers that had become derailed anq 
had leaped over a rocky precipice. Just as 
soon as sufficient breath came to me to make 
an utterance, I asked of no one in particular 
“What in Sam Hill is that?’”’ Sergeant James 
was a yard or so in advance, and I heard him 
mutter just one word, “’Iggins!’”’ 

I could hardly connect the one with the 
other, but found myself next remarking that 
if that was Higgins, he would certzinly pay a 
high price for whatever he had started, for 
both sides had immediately sprung into life, 
and star shells, machine guns, and rifles were 
cut loose across No Man’s Land. But James’s 
dark retort to this was simply, “Not ’in, sir, 
’e was born to be ’ung.” 

However, this was no time for the discys. 
sion of Higgins’s prospects for the future, and 
we put on speed for the end of the trench to 
see how our main party was weathering this 
violent and sudden storm. Arrived, we were 
relieved to find that no material harm had 
been visited upon them. 

Almost as suddenly as the storm had broken, 
it stopped, both sides being satisfied that 
whatever wheels had been put into motion 
had ceased to turn, and that, whatever the 
danger was, it had passed. Fifteen minutes or 
so had elapsed since the disappearance of 
Higgins, when suddenly a burly figure, in a 
somewhat moist and breathless condition, 
hurled itself into the trench over our parapet. 

Truly this was developing itself into an 
interesting evening, but I was immediately 
brought back to earth by Sergeant James’s 
voice with plenty of menace in it inquiring of 
the newly arrived, ‘“‘ Where is them two sheets 
of corrugated iron?’ Sure enough it was 
Higgins, but charity bids me drop the curtain 
on the little scene which immediately followed. 
James had an awful tongue. 

Later, I gave Higgins an opportunity to 
fill in the missing links of his story. After 
leaving our parapet, he had selected a course 
that deviated considerably from that of his 
predecessors. This course brought him to 
some wire behind which he could discern the 
dim outlines of a parapet. Never doubting 
for an instant that this was our own parapet, 
he proceeded to negotiate the wire. ‘This 
accomplished without mishap, he next pro- 
ceeded to get himself and cargo into the 
trench, but just on top of the parapet a 
treacherous foothold precipitated Higgins, 
corrugated iron and all, into the trench. 


HE essence of successful assault is said to 
besurprise. As far as 1 know, no more con- 
vincing argument has been advanced for such 
a claim than Higgins’s tactics. That worthy, 
not altogether sure that everything was just 
exactly as it should be, found himself examin- 
ing some articles of equipment suspended on 
the trench wall. Suddenly the awful truth 
dawned on him that he was in Fritz’s trench, 
and unarmed at that. To use his own words, 
“T didn’t ’ave nothin’ to defend myself with, 
so I thought I’d better ’op it, and you bet I 
did ’op it, sir.” Getting back into No Man’s 
Land just when the resultant firing was at its 
height, he had been forced to seek the shelter- 
ing confines of a shell hole, already occupied 
by some cold and dirty water, until the lull 
gave him his chance to return. 

Later, our night’s work finished, we had 
just reached that point in our journey billet- 
ward where “overs” and “strays” and fixed 
rifles were factors that might be for the time 
forgotten. Cigarettes were being lighted and 
snatches of song and whistling indulged in, 
when my attention was arrested by the voice 
of some one in the file directly behind me in- 
quiring of some one else, “ Mate, d’ye ’ear wot 
’e’s whistlen?” Second voice, “Who?” First 
voice, “’Iggins.”? Second voice, “No, what's 
’e whistlen?” First voice, ““When You've 
Come to the End of a Perfeck Day.” 
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This Washer Proves Its Ability 
Before You Buy 


Down in your own laundry, where 
you can watch each step, the 
Gainaday Washer and Wringer will 
wash your clothes and wring them. 
It will prove its ability to do your 
work, better, quicker and easier than 
by any other method. 


All Before You Decide to Buy— 
There are Gainaday Dealers in nearly 
every locality who will gladly show 
you just how this sturdy electric 
washer and wringer does its good 
work. Then they will let you try 
the machine for a week or two be- 
fore you decide to buy. 

Electric Wringer Swings to Any 
Position—This plan gives you a 
chance to see for yourself just how 
well the Gainaday cleans things and 


Washer 


all al 


wrings them too. You can swing 
the wringer into any position for 
wringing the clothes from washer to 
rinse water, to bluing water and to 
basket without moving the machine. 
You can put through soiled rag rugs, 
or you can try some dainty laces, 
and give the Gainaday every trial 
you can think of. 


After all, this is the best way. 
You can be sure you’re getting the 
best machine. So send today for 
our picture-story circular; let us give 
you the name of our nearest dealer 
and then you can ask for the test 
any time you like. 


Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Company 


Manufacturers 


3010 Liberty Avenue Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Wringer 


In using advertisements see page 19 
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A Message 
ToAmerica’s Twenty Million Housewives 


Until the United States Food Administration re- 
stricted the use of wheat, we believed Swans Down 
CakeFlour should be madeentirely from wheat flour. 


But necessity is the mother 
of invention. 


Just as you went into your 
kitchens and found out how to 
conserve sugar, fats and other 
foods needed abroad, so we 
went into our laboratories and 
learned how to save a part of 
the wheat used in making 
Swans Down Cake Flour. 


Today, Swans Down Cake 
Flour is made from a combina- 
tion of wheat and rice. It is 
the same in appearance and 
assures the same Satisfactory 
results that Swans Down has 
always given its users. 


In these times the fact should 
not be overlooked that home- 
made cake is a real food, fur- 
nishing the vital food elements. 
But the waste so frequently 
occasioned by cake making 
must be eliminated. There- 
fore, whenever you make cake, 
use Swans Down Cake Flour 
and prevent the possibility of 
a cake failure. 


Swans Down Cake Flour 
combines successfully with all 
substitutes for sugar and but- 
ter. Each package contains 
recipes for making economical 
cakes. 


The same high standard of excellence which has made Swans 
Down Cake Flour famous is also characteristic of Swans Down 
Pure Wheat Bran 
This health food is 
highly recommended 


by physicians as na- 
ture’s laxative. | 
Swans Down Bran fi 


makes delicious bread, 
muffins, etc. Ask your 


grocer. 
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The use of Swans 
Down Bran conserves 


Evansville 


* the wheat flour supply. 
IGLEHEART BROTHERS 
(A960) 


Indiana <j 
Wax Paper Wrapped 
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he grinned. “ There’s an sergeant instructor, 
a chap called Ballinghall—” 

“Not Joe Ballinghall, 
amateur heavyweight?” 

“That’s him right enough,” said Doggie. 

“My dear old chap,” said Oliver, “this is 
the funniest war that ever was.”’ 

Peggy sailed in full of apologies and began to 

pour out coffee. ‘Do help yourselves with 
dishes and things. I’m so sorry to have kept 
you poor hungry things waiting.” 
“ “We've filled up the time amazingly,” 
cried Oliver, waving a silver dish-cover. “What 
do you think? Doggie’s had a fight with 
Chipmunk and knocked him out.” 

Peggy splashed the milk over the brim of 
Doggie’s cup and into the saucer. There came 
a sudden flush on her cheek and a sudden hard 
look into her eyes. “Fighting? Do you mean 
to say you’ve been fighting with a common 
man like Chipmunk?”’ 

“We're the best of friends now,” said 
Doggie. ‘‘We understand each other.” 

“T can’t quite see the necessity,” said Peggy. 

“I’m afraid it’s rather hard to explain,” he 
replied with a rueful knitting of the brows, for 
he realized her disgust at the vulgar brawl. 

“JT think the less said the better,” she re- 
marked acidly. 

The meal proceeded in ominous gloom, and 
as soon as Peggy had finished she left the room. 

“It seems, old chap, that I can never do 
right,” said Oliver. ‘Long ago, when I used 
to crab you, she gave it to me in the neck, and 
now when [I try to boost you, you seem to 
get it.” 

“I’m afraid I’ve got on Peggy’s nerves,” 
said Doggie. ‘You see, we’ve only met once 
before during the last two years, and I suppose 
I’ve changed.” 

“There’s no doubt about that, old son,” 
said Oliver. ‘But all the same, Peggy has 
stood by you like a brick, hasn’t she?”’ 

“That’s the devil of it,’ replied Doggie, 
rubbing up his hair. 

“Why the devil of it?’’ Oliver asked quickly. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” replied Doggie. ‘As 
you have once or twice observed, it’s a funny 
old war.’’ He rose, -went to the door. 

“Where are you off to?” asked Oliver. 

“I’m going to Denby Hall to take a look 
round.” 

“Like me to come with you? We can borrow 
the two-seater.” 

Doggie advanced a pace. 
fully good sort, Oliver,” 
“but would you mind—I 
beast—”’ 

“All right, you silly old ass,” cried Oliver 
cheerily. ‘You want, of course, to root about 
there by yourself. Go ahead.” 

“If youll take a spin with me this after- 
noon, or to-morrow,” said Doggie in his 
sensitive way. 

“Oh, clear out!’”’ laughed Oliver. 

And Doggie cleared. 
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“ALL right, Peddle, I can find my way 
about,”’ said Doggie, dismissing the old 

butler and his wife after a little colloquy in the 

hall. 

_ “Everything’s is perfect order, sir, just as 

it was when you left, and there are the keys,” 

said Mrs. Peddle. 

The Peddles retired. Doggie eyed the heavy 
bunch of keys with an air of distaste. 

Did he ever actually live here, have his being 
here? Was he ever part and parcel of it all— 
the oriental rugs, the soft stair-carpet on the 
noble oak staircase leading to the gallery, the 
oil paintings, the impressive statuary, the 
solid, historical, oak hall furniture? Were it 
not so acutely remembered, he would have 
felt like a man accustomed all his life to barns 
and tents, and hedgerows, and fetid holes in 
the ground, who had wandered into some ill- 


The Rough Road 


(Continued from page 48) 


guarded palace. He entered the drawing- 
room. The faithful Peddles, with pathetic 
zeal to give him a true home-coming, had set 
it out fresh, and clean, and polished; the 
windows were like crystal, and flowers wel- 
comed him from every available vase. And 
so in the dining-room. The Chippendale 
dining-table gleamed like a somber, translucent 
pool. On the sideboard, amid the array of 
shining silver, the very best old Waterford 
decanters filled with whisky and brandy, and 
old cut-glass goblets invited him to refresh- 
ment. The precious mezzotint portraits, 
mostly of his own collecting, regarded him 
urbanely from the walls. The Times and the 
Morning Post were laid out on the little table 
by his accustomed chair near the massive, 
marble mantelpiece. 

“The dear old idiots!” said Doggie, and he 
sat down for a moment and unfolded the news- 
papers and strewed them around to give the 
impression that he had read and enjoyed them. 


ND then he went into his own private and 

particular den, the peacock and ivory room, 
which had been the supreme expression of 
himself and for which he had aad during 
many nights of misery. He looked round, and 
his heart sank. He seemed to come face to 
face with the ineffectual, effeminate life. But 
for the creator and sybarite enjoyer of this 
sickening boudoir, he would now be in honored 
command of men. He conceived a sudden 
violent hatred of the room. The only thing in 
the place worth a man’s consideration, save a 
few water-colors, was the honest grand piano, 
which, because it did not esthetically harmonize 
with his squeaky, pot-bellied theorbos and 
tinkling spinet, he had hidden in an alcove 
behind a curtain. He turned an eye of disgust 
on the vellum backs of his books in the closed 
Chippendale cases, on the drawers containing 
his collection of wall-papers, on the footling 
peacocks, on the curtains and cushions, on 
the veined ivory paper which, beginning to 
fade two years ago, now looked mean and 
meaningless. It was an abominable room. 
It ought to be smelling of musk or pastilles 
or joss-sticks. It might have done so, for 
once he had tried something of the sort and 
did not renew the experiment only because 
the smell happened to make him sick. 

There was one feature of the room at which 
for a long time he avoided looking, but wher- 
ever he turned it impressed itself on his con- 
sciousness as the miserable genius of the des- 
picable place. And that was his collection of 
little china dogs. 

At last he planted himself in front of the 
great glass cabinet, whence thousands of little 
dogs looked at him out of little black dots of 
eyes. There were dogs of all nationalities, all 
breeds, all twisted enormities of human inven- 
tion. There were monstrous dogs of China 
and Japan, Aztec dogs, dogs in Sévres and 
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and Macaroni 


Croquettes 
— Delicious! 


UST you try one—you’ll echo 

“Delicious” too! And you'll find 
the family asking for them again 
and again. 


2 cups boiled macaroni 4 teaspoon salt 
I cup thick cream sauce % teaspoon pepper 
I egg 14 teaspoon onion juice 
Large can Underwood Deviled Tongue 
Chop macaroni fine and mix with 
tongue and cream sauce and seasonings. 
Shape into croquettes, roll in egg and 
crumbs, and fry quickly in deep hot 
fat. Serve with tomato sauce, or 
white sauce seasoned with tomato. 


Tongue is one of the few meats not classed 
as “essential” to feed our armies. Therefore, 
you can eat Underwood Deviled Tongue 
“Without a Guilty Conscience.” 

Prepared from choice tongue cooked to 
tempting tenderness, then chopped fine and 
mingled with the famous Underwood Deviled 
Dressing of mild spices. Like its famous 
companion product— 

Unperwoop Devitep Ham 
you use it in many dishes—sandwiches, 
omelets, croquettes, soufflés, etc. These deli- 
cious Little Red Devil Recipes are contained 
in the free booklet— 
“Goop Tastes For Goop Times” 

Write for it today, mentioning your grocer’s 
name. And order Underwood Deviled Tongue 
from your grocer to try. If he has not been 
supplied, send us his name and 20c for eco- 
nomical can making 12 large or 24 small 
sandwiches. 


WM. UNDERWOOD COMPANY, 70 Fulton St., Boston, Mass. 


* UNDERWOOD 


Dresden and Chelsea, sixpenny dogs from| - 
Austria and Switzerland, everything in the evil e Ol loue 


way of a little dog that man had made. He 
stood in front of it with almost a doggish| 
snarl on his lips. He had spent hundreds and | 
hundreds of pounds over these futile dogs. 
Yet never a flesh-and-blood, real, lusty canis 
futilis had he possessed. He used to dislike 
real dogs. He had wasted his heart over 
these contemptible counterfeits. To add to 
his collection, catalogue it, describe it, corre- ' 
spond about it with the semi-imbecile Russian | 
prince, his only rival collector, had once} 
ranked with his history of wall-papers as the} 
serious and absorbing pursuit ot his life. 
Then suddenly Doggie’s hatred reached the 
crisis of ferocity. He saw red. He seized the 
first instrument of destruction that came to his 
hand, a little gilt Louis XV music-stool, and 
bashed the cabinet full in front. The glass 
flew into a thousand splinters. He bashed 
again. The woodwork of the cabinet, stoutly 
resisting, worked hideous damage on the gilt 
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“High Cost of Living” 
Install a Kerosene Water 
Heater and begin at once to 
save on your fuel bill. Kero- 
sene, the ideal fuel —low 
priced — safe — easy to 
handle and everywhere 
available. 
Why not have the 
- hot water conveniences 
of the city in the country and subur- 
ban districts and yet have them at 
a less expense? 
Learn more about this Wonderful 
Heater which is serving thousands daily. 


NOTE—This heater may be connected to the regular range boiler 
without interfering with the range connections—it not being necessary 
to install a special storage tank. 


Ask your plumber—Progressive Plumbers install 
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game, fowl, fish, POMPEIAN OLIVE 
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Black Flag Insect Powder destroys bug and insect life. 
Scatter it into the cracks and crevices, wherever the 
pests prevail and you will fix them every time. 
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is death to roaches, water bugs, bed bugs, fleas, flies, 

mosquitoes, moths, chicken lice, and insects on plants 
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The Rough Road 


stool. But Doggie went on bashing till the 
cabinet sank in ruins and the little dogs, head- 
less, tailless, rent in twain, strewed the floor. 
Then Doggie stamped on them with his heavy 
munition boots until dogs and glass were re- 
duced to powder and the Aubusson carpet was 
cut to pieces. 

He stood for a while in the hall, shaken with 
his anger, then mounted the staircase and 
went into his own bedroom with the satin- 
wood furniture and Nattier blue hangings. 
What a bedchamber for a man! He would 
have liked to throw bombs into the nest 
of effeminacy. But his mother had arranged 
it, so in a way it was immune from his icono- 
clastic rage. He went down to the dining- 
room, helped himself to a whisky and soda 
from the sideboard, and sat down in the arm- 
chair amid the scattered newspapers and held 
his head in his hands and thought. 


‘THE house was hateful; all its associations 
were hateful. If he lived there until he 
was ninety, the abhorred ghost of the pre-war 
little Doggie Trevor would always haunt 
every nook and cranny of the place, mouthing 
the quarter of a century’s shame that had 
culminated in the great disgrace. At last he 
brought his hand down with a bang on the 
arm of the chair. He would never live in this 
house of dishonor again. Never! He would 
sell it. He would sell it as it stood, lock, 
stock and barrel, with everything in it. He 
would wipe out at one stroke the whole of his 
unedifying history. Denby Hall gone, what 
could tie him to Durdlebury? He would be 
freed forever from the petrifaction of the 
gray, cramping little city. lf Peggy didn’t 
like it, that was Peggy’s affair. In material 
things he was master of his destiny. Peggy 
would have to follow him in his career, what- 
ever it was, not he Peggy. He saw clearly 
what had been mapped out for him, the silly 
little social ambitions, the useless existence, 
little Doggie Trevor forever trailing obediently 
behind the lady of Denby Hall. Doggie 
threw himself back in his chair and laughed. 
No one had ever heard him laugh like that. 
After a while he was even surprised at himself. 

He was perfectly ready to marry Peggy. It 
was almost a preordained thing. A rupture 
of the engagement was unthinkable. Her un- 
deviating loyalty bound him by every fiber 
of gratitude amd honor. But it was essential 
that Peggy should know whom and what she 
was marrying, The Doggie trailing in her 
wake no longer existed. If she were prepared 
to follow the new Doggie, well and good. If 
not, there would be conflict. For that he was 
prepared. 

He strode, this time contemptuously, into 
his wrecked peacock and ivory room, where 
his telephone (blatant and hideous thing) was 
ingeniously concealed behind a screen, and 
rang up Spooner and Smithson, the leading 
firm of auctioneers and estate agents in the 
town. At the mention of his name, Mr. 
Spooner, the senior partner, came to the 
telephone. 

“Yes, I’m back, Mr. Spooner, and I’m 
quite well,” said Doggie. ‘I want to see you 
on very important business. When can you 
fix it up? Any time? Can you come along 
now to Denby Hall?” 

Mr. Spooner would be pleased to wait 
upon Mr. Trevor immediately. He would 
start at once. Doggie went out and sat on 
the front doorstep and smoked cigarettes till 
he came. 

“Mr. Spooner,” said he, as soon as the 
elderly auctioneer descended from his little 
car, “I’m going to sell the whole of the Denby 
Hall estate, and, with the exception of a few 
odds and ends, all the contents of the 
house, furniture, pictures, sheets, towels, 
and kitchen clutter. I’ve only got six days’ 
leave, and I want all the worries, as far as I 
am concerned, settled and done before I go. 


So you'll have to buck up, Mr. Spooner. It 
you can’t do it, Ill put the business py 
telephone into the hands of a London 
agent.” 

It took Mr. Spooner nearly a quarter of an 
hour to recover his breath, gain a grasp of the 
situation, and assemble his business wits, “Qf 
course I’ll carry out your instructions, Mr, 
Trevor,” he said at last. “You can safely 
leave the matter in our hands. But, although 
it is against my business interests, pray let me 
beg to reconsider your decision. It is sucha 
beautiful home—your grandfather, the bishop's 
before you.” . 

“He bought it pretty cheap, didn’t he, some. 
where in the seventies?” 

“TI forget the price he paid for it, but I 
could look it up. Of course we were the 
agents.” 

“And then it was let to some dismal people 
until my father died and my mother took it 
over. I’m sorry I can’t get sentimental about 
it as if it were an ancestral hall, Mr. Spooner, 
I want to get rid of the place because I hate 
the sight of it.” 

“It would be presumptuous of me to say 
anything more,’ answered the old-fashioned 
country auctioneer. 

“Say what you like, Mr. Spooner,” laughed 
Doggie in his disarming way. ‘“We’re old 
friends. But send in your people this afternoon 
to start on inventories and measuring up, or 
whatever they do, and I’ll look round to- 
morrow and select the bits 1 may want to 
keep. You'll see after the storing of them, 
won’t you?” 

“Of course, Mr. Trevor.” 


ME: Spooner drove away in his little car a 

much dazed man. Like the rest of 
Durdlebury and the circumjacent county, he 
had assumed that when the war was over Mr. 
James Marmaduke Trevor would lead his 
bride from the deanery into Denby Hall, 
where the latter, in her own words, would 
proceed to make things hum. 

“My dear,” ‘said he to his wife at luncheon, 
“you could have knocked me over with a 
feather. What he’s doing it for, goodness 
knows. I can only assume that he has grown 
so accustomed to the destruction of property 
in France that he had got bitten by the 
fever.” 

“Perhaps Peggy Conover has turned him 
down,”’ suggested his wife, who, much younger 
than he, employed more modern turns of 
speech. ‘And I shouldn’t wonder if she has. 
Since the war girls aren’t on the look-out for 
pretty monkeys.” 

“Tf Miss Conover thinks she has got hold of 
a pretty monkey in that young man, she is 
very much mistaken,” replied Mr. Spooner. 

Meanwhile Doggie summoned Peddle to the 
hall. He knew that his announcement would 
be a blow to the old man, but this was a world 
of blows, and after all one could not organize 
one’s life to suit the sentiments of old fam- 
ily idiots of retainers, served they ever so 
faithfully. 

“Peddle,”’ said he, “I’m sorry to say I’m 
going to sell Denby Hall. Messrs. Spooner 
and Smithson’s people are coming in this 
afternoon. So give them every facility. Also 
tea, or beer, or whiskey, or whatever they want. 
About what’s going to happen to you and Mrs. 
Peddle, don’t worry a bit. I’ll look after that. 
You’ve been jolly good friends of mine all my 
life, and I’ll see that everything’s as right as 
rain.” 

He turned before the amazed old butler 
could reply, and marched away. Peddle 
gaped at his retreating figure. If those were 
the ways which Mr. Marmaduke had learned 
in the Army, the lower sank the Army in 
Peddle’s estimation. To sell Denby Hall over 
his head! Why, the place and all about it was 
his! So deeply are squatters’ rights implanted 
in the human instinct. 


(To be continued) 
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A grim and ghastly token from No Man’s 
Land! German barb-wire with a bit of 
Scotch tartan held fast in deadly prongs. 


ewe been in France, writes Harry Lauder. | realize 
now more than ever before that my son’s life was not 
given in vain. With my own eyes I have seen the work 
of the Hun. And no one who has not seen it with his 
own eyes can have even a glimmer of understanding. 
God tells us that we must love our enemies. But He can’t 
expect us to love His enemies! | 


HAVE sung my songs tothe soldiers. I have lived with 

them in their camps. I have been with them in the 
mud and blood-soggy trenches. I have heard their tales 
and seen their deeds. I have visited their hospitals. [| 
have talked with the wounded. Some will never more 
walk the shady lanes, or the’little streets of their home 
towns; some will never gaze upon the trees and flowers on 
the hillside, nor look into the faces of loved ones, but 
they still laugh and talk and sing. - 


F you, too, have a son in service, if you have any 
friend in uniform, you will find courage and con- 
solation in Harry Lauder’s ringing words of faith. 
He has given his only son to the cause. He has him- 
. self lived with the soldiers in the trenches. He has 
toured England raising money and recruits. He has 
spoken to millions in America—his story has sent 12,000 
men into the Army. Of all these experiences Harry 
Lauder has written in his own simple words. His 
great book—‘‘A Minstrel in France’’—is now on sale. 
Price $2.00. At all booksellers, or order direct from 
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did Melba read. Mabel had sold a muff and 
returned to her woe-nook. 

“Give me that paper!” she stormed. “TI 
like your nerve.” 

“Aw, yuh give me a pain,” grumbled Melba. 
“Don’t let a man make a mutt of yuh! Say, 
doncha know there’s scads and scads of men 
in the world? I can introduce yuh to a dozen 
letween this store’s door and the corner of 
Wabash Avenue.” 

“Shut up,” uncivilly retorted Mabel, with 
4 snivel. ‘I don’t want to be introduced to 


any one. 


[' was large proof of an innate good-nature 
down somewhere under the tight-marcelled 
black hair that Melba blandly ignored the in- 
civility and made plans to include Mabel two 
evenings later in a gay supper-and-vaudeville 
party. 

Diplomacy as well as good-nature was re- 
quired on Melba’s part. When she careless] 
informed Hippy Scholler that Mabel would be 
allotted to him for that evening, he declared 
firmly, ‘Nothing doing!” 

“Yuh gotta!” 

“]’m no professional papa to country cous- 
ins!” indignantly. 

“T’ve already told her yuh’ve invited her,” 
blandly. 

From between Hippy’s tiny, blond, tooth- 
brush mustache and his lower lip came such a 
sound as is made by teeth gritting. ‘Some 
day I'll pay you back for this!” he vowed. 

Melba snickered and sought Mabel, who 
was sorting black wolf tippets from black 
lynx bands. “Say, kiddo, Hippy Scholler’s 
just back from St. Louis, and he wants you to 
trot along on his arm Wednesday night with 
the bunch of us.” 

“1 don’t like him,” somberly said Mabel. 
“He—he looks as though he might be impu- 
dent.” 

“l’ve already told him you’d be tickled to 
go.” 

“1 won't,” firmly. 

“The boys’ll meet us at closing time and 
blow us to supper.” 

“T do not care to go.” 

“Yuh’ll get a swell supper. Hippy Scholler’s 
got his faults, but he certainly knows the num- 
ber of every good food-joint in this town.” 

“I’m not hungry,” with dignity. ‘Any- 
way, my aunt’s boarding-ta—” 

“Say,” cynically, “yuh can’t tell me any- 
thing about any boarding-table on Dearborn 
Street! I don’t care whose aunt runs it! And 
take this from me, girl: You’re always hearin’ 
about folks dyin’ for love. But say! did any 
one ever see an actual case?’ sapiently. 
“But, believe me! There ain’t no lack of evi- 
dence about grub bein’ necessary to sustain 
life and happiness. 

Mabel blushed painfully and offendedly. 

“And the vaudeville performance this week 
is swell,” went on Melba. “A girl does an 
imitation of Mrs. Leslie Carter in Zaza.” 

“T’ve heard Zaza was not a respectable 
person,’ said Mabel coldly. ‘ And—and 
She blushed again. “I’m afraid Mr. Scholler 
might—insult me! City men 

From under black lashes that suddenly 
winked wickedly, Melba looked at Mabel 
Wessenson, long, lank, red-eyed, lusterless in 
her black dress. Then she involuntarily 
looked across the shop where the dapper 
Hippy was boredly proffering Kumpischi 
wares to an effusive, already over-furred, 
bright-eyed understudy of one of the Floradora 
warblers. 

“T’ll go bail he won't,” giggled Melba. “I 
I know him.” 

In the end Mabel was persuaded. But 
during the evening she bore herself with a 
protecting, somber dignity. A lessened dignity 
it might have been had she heard the mutter 
Which twice Hippy Scholler viciously threw 
into Melba’s white ear: “Any time you fasten 


On the Banks of Wabash Avenue 


(Continued from page 41) 


anything like this on me again! What do you| 
think I am—a friend to the friendless?”’ 

And when he muttered this the second time, 
Mabel began to cry. Hippy was aghast. 
“Good Lord, she heard me!” he whimpered 
to Melba. “Oh!” viciously, “some day Ill 
pay you back for this mess!’’ Then he began 
swift, abject apology to the girl. “Say, 1 
didn’t mean a thing!” 

But Mabel herself began to apologize whim- 
peringly. “It’s that s-song. I—I know I’m) 
a f-fool. But the last Wednesday evening I| 
was in Souciborough the b-band played it.” | 

On the stage it happened that a slim girl,| 
who had made herself as much like Jenny 
Lind of sweet fame as she could, was singing | 
“On the Banks of the Wabash.” Very plain-| 
tively the girl caroled that through the| 
sycamores the candle-lights were gleam-m-m- | 
ing — 

““And I—lI used to live on the Wabash,” 
sobbed Mabel. 

Hippy was wroth. So, for that matter, were 
Melba, Blanche, and the others. Perhaps with | 
justification. Other vaudeville patrons were | 
regarding them and Mabel with that zestful 
regard always given to drama off a stage. 
Annoyedly Hippy pulled at his small tooth- 
brush mustache—which was altogether too 
short of end for facile pulling. 

But he strove to dissemble and maintain | 
due courtesy. ‘Well, forget it,” soothingly. 
“Just remember you’re living on the banks of 
Wabash Avenue now.” 

“Please keep your advice to yourself,” | 
sobbed Mabel. ; 








“T’m going home—right now.” | 
She rose tempestuously. 

But Hippy pulled her down into her chair | 
again. “You’re not! D’ye think a perfectly | 
good, paid-for theater seat is going to be} 
wasted?” he said resentfully. ‘I guess not!” | 

Mabel sat down dazedly. Then she wiped | 
her eyes and stared curiously at Hippy} 
Scholler. ‘“1—TI never thought of that,” she | 
said meekly. 


PART 11 | 


EARS passed—as_ is the unbreakable | 
habit of yearg=and other well-known} 
divisions of time+*when nothing, such as a| 
hangman’s noose or apoplexy, intervenes to} 
prevent such passing. 
Along with the years, othe® personal prop- | 
erty belonging to old Madam Earth disap-| 
peared too. And a lot of world bric-a-brac in 
the way of customs, conventions, tendencies, | 
and vogues got broken. | 
Vaudeville, the wanton daughter of the] 
drama, became propriety itself beside the wan- 
toner adopted daughter, the cabaret. “On 
the Banks of the Wabash” faded off orchestra 
scores and was replaced by the “ Livery Stable | 
Blues.” Oh, melody! The memory of sweet | 
Jenny Lind died, and the yowling of the| 
Lenine-Trotzky-Korniloff-Kerensky quartette | 
was born. 

Willow plumes went weepingly to obscurity, 
along with long skirts, pompadour pads, cable 
cars, Floradora, Gibson plaits, populists, 
phaetons, and laws for poesy. Oh, change!| 
Aigrettes became unlawful, and rouge became 
lawful for day use and right out on the street. 
Petticoats fell off women and overalls were 
pulled on. Zaza’s red locks were combed out 








of magazines that Mary Pickford’s curls 
might be brushed in. The boy orator of 


the Platte grew old, and Charley Chaplin 
grew up. 

But amid all these changes, one thing was 
unchanged. That was Mabel Wessenson’s 
name on the pay-roll of the Royal Navarre Fur 
Shop. 

In the shop itself there were changes. It 
had doubled its floor space and enlarged its 
front plate-glass windows. Old Joseph Kump- 
ischi had died and been succeeded by young 
Joseph Kumpischi—who was only some sixty- 
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On the Banks of 


eight years old at the time of his succession. 
Blanche, the model, had married and added 
six to the world’s population. Little gaunt 
Cindy had become a leading exponent of the 
fox-trot and had forgotten that she ever wore 
anything but fleshings and chiffon. 

And Johanna Samson one Saturday night 
neglected entirely to take her tired, spare, 
taffeta-tailored self to the North Side dingy, 
red-brick rooming-house where she had be- 
taken herself nightly for twenty-six long years, 
and went instead over to a rococo red-brick 
Home for Aged Ladies on the South Side. 

Her logical successor as head of the fur 
shop’s salesforce was Melba Varnskey, whose 
tight-marcelled black head had acquired, in 
the years, some dozen or more little threadings 
of iron-gray—though canny Melba deftly 
kept them tucked far underneath the marcel- 
ling, and not many folks knew of their unde- 
sired existence. But Melba cared not for the 
honor—and the responsibility that went with 
it. “Not me! D’ye think 1’m going to get 
grayer every month trying to explain to puffy 
old young Jo Kumpischi why we haven’t sold 
fifty-seven more Hudson seal coats than we 
did last month? Sh’d say not! You can be 
the goat, Mabel Wessenson. You’re a year 
older than me any way, and you don’t need so 
much sleep.” 

“Y’m_ willing,’ calmly returned Mabel, 
patting her brown marcelled hair to be sure 





it was in order. (Oh, yes! The marcel had 
gone out of vogue in the years, but the years 
had been so many that it had come back in 
again!) “But he needn’t think he can hand 
me the forty-five dollars that poor old Johanna 
meekly took. All the years I’ve put in at this 
measly fur business have put me in the sixty- 
dollar-a-week class—and J shan’t be bashful 
about letting him know it.” 

That upon letting him know it she immedia- 
tely received the sixty from an astute old fur- 
dealer is a terse but (to the initiated) excellent 
description, biography, and history of Mabel 
Wessenson. : 


HE had had other important bits of bio- 
graphy in the years, though. Aunt Hannah 
|had died, leaving as legacy the boarding- 
house. Mabel sold the three stories of wooden 
| folding-beds, a ae musty ingrain 
| carpets for e to ish comfortably a 
| three-rooms-amd-bath for Melba and herself. 

At this furmishing and domiciling Hippy 
Scholler, like still on the Royal Navarre 
pay-roll, had demurred, twisting irritably his 
blond, toothbrush mustache—a larger blond 
toothbrush, by the way, than once upon a 
time, and more facilely twisted. Hippy 
Scholler’s degree of acquaintanceship with 
| Mabel Wessenson, after the several years, 
might be reckoned ac curately by his words and 
| tone of demur. “Aw, say, Mabe! Chuck that 
cash in a savings-bank somewhere and let me 
pay for the furniture of a flat. Melba can live 
with us—provided she doesn’t snore too loud.” 

But Mabe had calmly, unemotionally 





| shaken her head as she went on busily check- 


ing off broadtail coats and coattees just 
ordered from a calling jobber by Hippy. 
“Don’t be silly, Hippy. By the way—”’ she 
glanced precccupiedly across the shop—‘you 
better order more seventy-six-inch moleskin 
scarfs. I see Melba has sold the last on the 


| rack to that young fellow and his wife.” 


“T’m not silly,” irritably retorted the Royal 





| though.” 
| forefinger over a small bare spot at the apex 
| of his blond head. 


Navarre’s chief buyer. “I’m getting old, 
Regretfully he rubbed a pensive 


“And I want some one 
around nights close enough related to me to 
remind me to rub on that Elixir for Dormant 
Scalps that 1 bought four months ago and have 
remembered to use only twice.” 

“To you?” preoccupiedly, still checking. 

| “]’d rather have you as the reminder than 
any one I ever knew,” said Hippy persuasively. 
| “Of course I wouldn’t mention the matter if 


Wabash Avenue 


I thought you disliked me, old girl. But jn 
several years past we’ve trotted around to 
restaurants and shows quite a good deal, and 
you’ve never seemed unable to endure my 
humble presence,” with a grin. 

“Oh, of course I don’t dislike you,” she te. 
turned briskly. “But—” Absently she 
glanced again across at Melba and her youth. 
ful customers. The young husband was talj 
and well-set cf build; his gray overcoat fitted 
unusually well across a pair of lithe, square 
shoulders. For some reason Mabel Wessen. 
son’s blue eyes took into their already pre. 
occupied depths a vaguely absent expression, 

“Know him?” idly asked the observant 
Hippy. . 

Mabel started. “Oh— No, I don’t know 
him. But he sort of reminded me of some one, 
By the way, Hippy, there was a run on those 
ninety-two-inch muskrats, too. Phone an 
order fast.” 

Briskly and obediently Hippy sought the 
phone. 


Ber he took occasion later to reinform 

Mabel that he rather considered her plump, 
comely, thirty-odd-year-old self necessary to 
his life’s contentment. This time in a little 
café where he and she were snatching hasty 
lunch-bites between a busy selling morning 
and a busier buying afternoon. 

“Hippy,” kindly but restively returned 
Mabel, as she absently adjusted dressing to 
her salad, “‘you’re a good friend of mine. 
About the best—barring Melba—that I’ve 
got in this world. I don’t want to hurt your 
feelings. But I don’t care at all about marry- 
ing you. I’m doing very well on my own feet, 
with my own pocket-book, in my own—and 
Melba’s—flat, in my single state. Why spoil 
a Satisfactory state of affairs? We might not 
be good friends—if we married.” 

“Oh, 1 admit,’ grumbled Hippy, carefully 
adjusting dressing to his own portion of salad, 
“that you’ve taken mighty good care of your- 
self and your prospects—considering,” can- 
didly, ‘what a lank, sandy-complected ninny 
you were when you arrived in this town.” 

Mabel laughed at the peevish candor. 
Then, for some reason, she stared absently 
down into a glass of claret. 

“Ts it too sour?” demanded Hippy. 

She started. “Sour? Oh, no. But I was 
thinking of the time when I couldn’t tell claret 
from sherry.” She rose briskly. “1 can’t 
dawdle over a meal today. Come along,” 
rapidly buttoning her gloves. ‘That jobber 
likely is waiting, and since he has cornered 
most of the best white fox pelts—” 

“Don’t beinsuchahurry,” protested Hippy. 
“l’ve got to pay for this salad, and I intend to 
eat it. And I want to talk to you just a 
minute longer. For,’ peevishly, “I want to 
ask you this: You're all right and happy now. 
But whatcha going to do when you’re old, my 
gcod woman?” triumphantly. ‘Answer me 
that! Whatcha going to do then? Ah! 
You'll be sorry you turned me and my true 
love down. Going to an Old Ladies’ Hom? 
1 betcha a brand new ermine cape to an old 
worn-off squirrel paw that’s the place you'll 
end.” 

Mabel smiled calmly. “I might do worse,” 
she said carelessly. “I went out to visit 
Johanna. And she has a nice room, with a 
windowful of plants, looking on a boulevard.” 

Hippy grinned spitefully over a last large 
mouthful of lettuce and shrimp. “Mabel, | 
warn you,” impressively, “that youll never 
fit in an Old Women’s Home! In seven seconds 
after you unpack your cat and canary-cage 
you'll be telling every one of the inmates how 
different it is from an élite fur shop! And 
you'll stir up all sorts of dissatisfaction. You'll 
create a mob of malcontents, and you'll talk 
sassy to the board of directors, and you'll get 
thrown out bag and baggage, knitting-bag and 
mink collarette.” 

“Maybe,” grinned Mabel unconcernedly. 
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While you work in your war garden, the New Perfection 
Oil Cook Stove works in your kitchem, And when it’s dinner 


time—dinner’s ready. 


* 


The New Perfection needs no watching—gives you gas 
stove convenience with kerosene Off It ends fuel worry and 
cook stove drudgery--saves you time, work and money 


helps save the Nation’s coal. 





The U. S. Fuel Administration authorizes us to say that it considers 


the use of oil cook stoves and oil heaters at this time a very important 
help in the necessary conservation of coal for war purposes. 





The Long Blue Chimney Burner lights 
and heats instantly. Turns every drop of 
oil into clean, intense heat, like gas — no 
soot, no disagreeable odor. The Chimney 
is just the right length — no longer — no 
shorter —than it should be — scientifically 
correct. Used in 3,000,000 homes. 


aad 


All New Perfection Burners are of 
brass — serviceable for years. 

New Perfection Ovens bake perfectly 
because of correct heat circulation. Have 
glass doors. Fit any stove. Three point 
door lock on two burner sizes prevents 
waste of heat. 


Buy your New Perfection Cook Stove and Oven at any good hardware 
or housefurnishing store or write us for New Perfection booklet. 


*% THE CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


7312 Platt Avenue 


Cleveland, O. 


Made in Canada by the Perfection Stove Co. Ltd., Sarnia, Ontario 
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On the Banks of Wabash Avenue | 


And then, for some reason, an expression that 
was very like concern came over her face as 
she stared across the café tables to one where 
sat a good-looking man with very cool, clever, 
gray eyes. A man about twenty-five years old. 
“Know him?” asked Hippy, with interest. 
Mabel started. “Oh—no. But he looks a 
little like a man I used to know,” absently. 
Then they made brisk way to the waiting 


jobber. 


HEY grumbled as they came away from 
the jobber’s careless presence. ‘Gosh, this 
old world has certainly changed. I can re- 
member,” bitterly, “(when jobbers begged 
you to buy their stuff. Now—you beg them 
to sell to you! Everything’s scarce—bread, 
butter, fox-skins, coal, wool, freight-cars, and 
chorus girls.” 

“The world,” crisply criticized Mabel, 
“ysed to wear organdy, summers, instead of— 
furs.” 

Hippy grinned, eyes on the V of blouse 
where her Hudson seal coat lay open. “And 
the world used to wear wool underwear in 
winter instead of Georgette crépe waists!” 

“Tsn’t it the truth!” sighed she, smiling. 

The smile, with a pensive underlay, still 
flickered in her eyes that afternoon when 
Melba had to spend two hours showing white 
throws to a middle-aged, uncomely woman in 
brown worsted. “It’s a crime to wear white 
fox over brown worsted,’’ commented Melba 
at the close. 

“Ts it?” absently. “Do you know, that 
woman reminded me of Lizzie Bailey that I 
used to know back in the town I came from 
years ago!” 

“That so?” indifferently. 

Three days later Mabel remarked absently, 
“Do you know, Mel, that tall woman in gray 
who bought that bleached rabbit cape re- 
minded me of Janet Brewell that used to be in 
eight grade with me!” 

“That so?” 

Another day soon after, Mabel observed 
thoughtfully, “Do you know, Mel, that 
chunky girl in pink meteor whom you sold 
that mole collar to reminded me of Alma 
Hertle that I used to know—” 

“Say, Mabel,’ exasperatedly remarked 
Melba, “do you know that for about three 
months past you haven’t done much of any- 
thing but get reminded of some one by some- 
body? That’s a sign of old age, you know. 
Better cut it out.” 

Mabel laughed in some confusion. ‘It must 
be the war,’ she said thoughtfully. “Seeing 
so many men flying around in uniform re- 
minds me of that little town I came from. 
During the Spanish-American fracas—” 

“Cut itl” 

“All right,” amiably. 
thinking for some time 

But a group of stole-hunting young matrons 
took Melba away before she could hear what 
Mabel for some time had been thinking of 
doing. Therefore she was quite amazed when 
not long afterward Mabel announced that she 
would be taking that year’s vacation in July. 

“What!” Mabel’s shriek was of pure horror. 
“Why, you don’t mean that! Say, what’s 
wrong with yuh!” In moments of excitement 
Miss Varnskey was apt to forget the carefully 
cultivated “‘you’s” of her later years and 
revert to the West Madison Street ‘“ yuh’s” of 
her youth. ‘“TI’d just like to see you or any one 
take a vacation in July.” ; 

Mabel stared absently across the shop. “TI 
believe that pug-nosed woman is trying to 
sneak that silver fox scarf into her cretonne 
knitting-bag. Believe me, this knitting busi- 
hess certainly gives the female lifters a handy 
receptacle.” 

Melba angrily disregarded the possibility. 
She repeated: “In July! Say, when do you 
think folks buy furs hardest? In winter?” 
scathingly. “They haven’t done that for 
Some years now! Yuh can’t.mean you’re 


“But I’ve been 





going off and leave me alone to handle the 
midsummer rush! I guess not! Not—” 

Very blandly Mabel powdered her nose as 
the woman with cretonne bag let go hand-hold 
of the scarf and warily moved off. “‘She caught 
me watching her. Say, did I tell you about 
this new facial cream? It absorbs the rice 
powder beautifully.” 

deer flung away the query as a cat flings a} 
ball. 
after this summer’s sale of white fox! 
embalming fluid—and a friendly undertaker’lI | 
be doing me a favor when he injects it! Say, 
Mabel, honey, you surely wouldn’t be inhuman 
enough to do it? I wouldn’t do it to you, not 
for a mint,” coaxingly. 

Restively Mabel Wessenson evaded her 
friend’s sharp, wrathful eyes. ‘For some time 
I’ve been thinking I’d like to go back to 
Souciborough for a visit,’’ she explained. And 
she sighed, somewhat plaintively. 
hard years I’ve spent in this town—working, | 
hustling, hanging to street-car straps, always 
keyed up with energy, never a chance to relax.”’ 

“Well, make it earlier. June, say.” 

“Lizzie Marks,” calmly, “‘ wrote me to come 
and visit her in July. In June, she said, her 
husband’s two sisters always visit her, and she 
has only one spare room.” 

“Aw! Then make it August!’ pleaded 
Melba. “You know how those women fight 
over white fox in July! And this year we’ve 
got new girls.” 


“It won’t be face cream I'll be needing| § 
It'll be| 


“A lot of} 





“Lizzie wrote,” calmly, ‘“‘that in August she| 


was going away to visit her cousin Jenny in 
Peoria.” 

“The—in September!” 

“Lizzie wrote me that in September she 
always cans so much fruit she’s too tired to 
have company.” 

“You’re a mean woman, Mabel Wessenson,” 
bitterly declared Melba. ‘You haven’t got 
an ounce of Christian feeling in your body.” 

“I’m sorry, Melba,”’ meekly said Mabel. 
“Really Iam. But I haven’t much choice. I 
have to go at the time Lizzie sets. You see— 
she didn’t exactly write first and invite me to 
visit her. I wrote—and hinted for an invita- 
tion. And when you haven’t seen or written 
much to a person for yeats and years—”’ 

“Oh, I suppose so,” grumbled Melba, accept-| 
ing the inevitabi 
Melba’s sharp ey@s evaded the other’s, “com- 
ing back?” 

Mabel sighed. “TI don’t] 
—now—that I wouldn’t.” 33% 

Melba lifted her black rows unkindly. 
“T hope you enjoy yourself,” coldly. ‘Don’t 
worry about how I’m getting along,” with 
irony of tone. 

“Oh, I’ll enjoy myself,” said Mabel absently. 

“Do you care,”’ spitefully, “if Hippy takes 
me to shows while you are gone?” 

Mabel lifted brown, well-cared-for eyebrows 
kindly. ‘What a silly question!” 






of any reason 


FOR three weeks Melba Varnskey fervidly | y 


heaped anathemas on her absent friend and 
sales-head. 
of a very sultry day, Mabel walked into the 
fur shop, suitcase in hand, the grime of rails 
upon her face, Melba flung at her a welcome 
that was mostly bitter. 
“Back—at last! It’sa wonder! Say, Mabel} 


Wessenson, I’m dead! Simply dead! And} 
waiting to be buried! This store’s been 


mobbed! Oh, how I loathe women and summer 
furs! Say, ninety-six was the lowest tempera- 
ture of any day since you’ve been gone, and 
the hotter the days got the bigger the hordes 
were! I’ve simply weltered in my own per- 
spiration and other people’s! Mostly other 
people’s!”” bitterly. She held out a white, 
crépe-sleeved arm. “Isn’t it thin? Have a 
nice time with your old friends, dearie? Don’t 
mind my being cross. 1’ve spent the last two 
hours showing nineteen white wolf capes to a 
huge person who weighed two hundred if 
she weighed an ounce. Honestly, I wes 





“Are you,” and now! 
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Better 
Chair 
For Baby © 


There’s just the chair 
the American mother has 
been looking for—a chair 
in which baby is absolutely 
safe against accident. The 


* Safety First 
High Chair 


is built to order for baby. 
It’s convenient, comfortable, 
safe and absolutely sanitary. 
Special safety strap prevents 
child from climbing out and 
extra wide flaring legs elimi- 
nate all danger of tipping. 


Porcelain Food Tray 


The immaculately white 
one-piece porcelain tray conserves 
baby’s health. No cracks or cor- 
ners to accumulate spilt food and 
breed decay. Just a hot cloth al- 
ways keeps tray sweet and clean. 
No filthy impurities to contami- 
nate baby’s food, as is so dangerous 
in the ordinary wooden tray. This 
feature aloneshould make you want 
a “Safety First”—and it costs no 
more than the ordinary high chair. 


Many Styles 

You have many styles to choose 
from — wood or reed, period and 
mission. If your dealer won’t sup- 
ply you, we will. Write for book- 
let No. 30 with fifty styles of 
children’s chairs and rockers—free 
—or send 25 cents for big catalog 
No. §2 with complete line of dining 
and bedroom furniture and chairs. 


Northwestern Manufacturing Co. 
Established 1866 Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


In using advertisements see page I9 
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Serve by Preserving 


Preserving is an economic duty 
in every American household. Use 
foods that are plentiful and save 
foods that are needed by the men 
“over-there.” 


aluminum preserving kettles in- 


sure perfect cooking — eliminate 
spoilage, waste and disappoint- 
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Bake Muffins and Popovers 


Delicious corn meal mufhns and pop- 
overs can be baked easily and quickly in 
a West Bend muffin pan. Heats quick- 
ly and evenly all over and bakes thor- 
oughly without turning, These corn 
cake pans in six and nine cup sizes, like 
all other 
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On the Banks of Wabash Avenue 


afraid she’d have a stroke before I ever satis- 
fied her and got her out of this jammed, stuffy 
store! I’ve worked like a dog,” bitterly, 
“since you’ve been gone! And s’help me, if 
this rush doesn’t soon end—” 


MABEL WESSENSON took off her hat 

and laid it and her baggage on the floor. 
She got a chamois-skin and wiped off some of 
the grime of her journey. And then she said 
calmly but decidedly: ‘Melba Varnskey, let 
me tell you something: You don’t know what 
hard work is. You ought to be at Lizzie Marks’ 
five-room house some Sunday morning when 
she is getting her five children ready for Sun- 
day-school, and herself ready for church, and 
dinner ready for Jim. Talk about your in- 
tensified labor!” She stopped and sighed, as 
though at the recollection. 

Melba stared. “Really, I mean it,” said 
Mabel. “Say, it was a shock to me. You see 
here in a city you sort of get the idea that 
Sunday was meant for a day of rest, and you 
get used to loafing around. And when Lizzie 
that first Sunday excitedly called me to break- 
fast at seven sharp, I thought something had 
happened. Afterward—” 

She sighed again and somewhat wearily 
went on. “Melba, I’ve always rather admired 
myseli—and you, too—as monuments of 
energy. We have our own genius at handling 
crowds and counters. But listen! If you’d 
ever seen, as I saw, anemic, round-shouldered 
Lizzie Marks marshal five children from bed 
to breakfast table, wash them, button them, 
comb them, shine their shoes, brush them, 
shove them into their Sunday best, and march 
them off, you’d have to admit that as toilers 
you and I are mere pikers. In between face- 
washings, she washed the breakfast dishes, put 
a chicken on to stew for dinner, pressed Jim’s 
black pants, cored green apples for pies, hulled 
new peas, read over the Sunday-school lesson, 
picked a bouquet of sweet peas for sick 
Grandma Hertle, found Jim’s tie, tied it on 
him, copied two notices of Ladies Aid meetings 
for the minister to read, and curled her hair 
on the iron. No, she wouldn’t let me help. I 
was company! I just had to sit and watch her 
and get pointers om how she could do it! You 
see, here we don’t usually try to do more than 
one thing at @ time. we're selling lynx 

tr a bath at the same 


that if Lizzie had glimpsed it, she would haye 
tried hard not to treat me as a fallen woman 
but it would have been a strain for her.” 
“The idea!” said Melba, incredulously. 
“Fact!” nodded Mabel. She sighed again, 
“Say, I’m going to admit something: Ajj 
these years I’ve been envying those women 
back there, especially—well, all of them. Pye 
pictured them happy and living easy lives with 
a lot of friends while I was here slaving and 
hustling. I’ve never been able to forget—” 
“That Frank—something?” coolly put in 
Melba. ‘“Say,I was going to write to you—” 
“Yes—I saw him, too,” admitted Mabel, 
with a touch of confusion. ‘He owns the 
furniture store, and he’s the mayor, and be. 
sides he’s vice-president of the bank. And 
he looks pretty good,” defiantly. “In fact he 
looks just about as I’ve been picturing him 
all this—well, often. Big, broad-shouldered, 
and important, prosperous and well-dressed, 
Lizzie says he sends to Peoria for his clothes, 
But Nelly! Say, Melba,” with a burst of 
candor, “I'll admit now I’ve certainly wasted 
a lot of bitter time over Nelly that he married. 
Oh, yes, J saw her. And I heard her. She— 
she sat behind me in church the first Sunday 
I was there.” 
Melba’s eyes rounded with inquisitiveness, 
“VYes—go on.” 


: THE second hymn that day,” slowly, “was 
‘Over the Stars There is Rest.’ I hearda 
thin voice behind me quaver the words. Say, 
Melba, I’ve certainly filled my days with 
hustle in this town, and I’ve gone to bed mighty 
tired many nights, but I’ve never,” with 
decision, “learned to sing ‘Over the Stars 
There is Rest’ like—like some folks can sing it. 
Poor Nelly! She used to be an awfully pretty 
girl,” reflectively. ‘Lizzie says Frank is pretty 
close with money for the table. And—the 
year I came away Nellie’s father bought her a 
mink coat. You know,” significantly, “how 
mink looks after you wear it a few years? 
Lizzie told me Nelly is wearing that coat 
yei!”? 
, “Tt couldn’t be done!” declared Melba. 
“Mink won’t wear that long!” 

“Nelly’s done it,” firmly. “Oh, yes, I met 
Frank. He told me I looked good to him, and 
he’d made a mistake in his marriage. And he 
tried to kiss me one night in Lizzie’s little front 


|mufis, we don? 
|time and al; 
|said she s’ 


hall. And he said he’d be up here next week— 
IT hadn’t filed my fingernails for three days; 
I guess he had a hard time explaining to Nelly 
where he got that scratch,” with composure. 


the baby to sleep. Lizzie 
forking in a city day in and 
|day out muSte@awiul hard work. I told her 
|it was, but som@ther ways of living weren’t so 
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ware are stamped out of heavy sheets 
of pure aluminum—nothing to chip or 
scale off—nothing to break or joosen— 
always sanitary. 

Make “West Bend” your “buy” word. 
If your dealer does not sell West Bend 
Aluminum Ware, refuse substitutes and 
write us. We will send you free copy cf 
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soft at that. 


She didn’t understand me.” 
“Tf you got tired watching Lizzie work, why 


|didn’t you come back?” coldly demanded 


Melba, still wroth over the defection. ‘1 had 
a notion to write and tell you about—” 

“Oh, I didn’t get tired,” briefly. “It was 
interesting. specially when Janet Brewell— 
she’s never married—and Lizzie got a glimpse 


“Nelly had nearly as many wrinkles as 
Johanna Samson when she left here, and her 
eyes were washed out and weary. Also she’s 
had eight children, with the two that died, 
Lizzie told me.” 

“There’s something I want to tell you, if 
you’ll let me get in a word,” said Melba. “1 
had a notion to write and tell you that that 
red-haired model in that new fur shop over on 
Wabash Avenue has been to three fox-trots 


was traveling for a cold-cream firm that I 
|carried so many jars! I—I told ’em yes! Oh, 
= no, Melba, you wouldn’t. You can do lots of 
Rs | things in a town like Souciborough. But telling 
| the truth isn’t one of them.” 

She paused, then went on pensively. ‘“Souci- 
borough isn’t as big as I’ve been remembering 


able information on the use and care of 
Aluminum Ware. Send a post card. 





with Hippy while you’ve been gone.” 
“What!” exclaimed Mabel Wessenson 
wrathfully. “TI like her nerve! Why, I hur- 
ried back and wouldn’t stay another week, to 
tell him—” 
“He told me he was just killing time till you 
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eight pairs of silk stockings. 


it. It’s a nice little place, though.” She 
paused again, to send sharp glance toward a 
large woman with a green cretonne knitting- 
bag at the far front of the shop 

Melba regarded Mabel with sharp glance. 
“Well, I had a notion to write and tell you 
about—” 

“And I wish, Melba,” said Mabel, with a 
chuckle, “that you could have seen Janet’s and 
Lizzie’s faces when I unpacked and put out 
Now I leave it 
to any one if a woman making sixty dollars a 
week hasn’t a right to wear any kind of stock- 
ings she pleases. Melba, those two that went 
to school with me looked at me—and edged 


got back, but you better—” 

“T’'ll phone him now,” hastily. “I’ve seen 
her—I don’t like her. It’s all right to rouge, 
but there’s no reason for washing your face 
in it. Her cheeks! My!” 

Melba sighed now. “I’m glad,” with a 
flicker of spite, ‘that you’re cured of compat- 
ing things here with Souciborough.” 

3ut on her way to the phone Mabel Wessen- 
son had paused to turn basilisk blue eyes on 
the lady with the green cretonne bag, who, 
under the turning, shrank a little and let go of 
a small ermine ruff. Now she whirled to say 
sternly to Melba: “There’s one thing. All the 
knitting-bags in Souciborough hold khaki 


HUUUAUAOLAOAAEOARAGAGUAAG ANY | away. So T—L hid my silk underwear. I knew 
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colored knitling!” 
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TWO WAYS TO IRON! 
Which jg YOURS? 


The efficient, cheaper way—with the SIMPLEX Thednefficient way—by hand—11 o'clock 


9 o’clock—the ironing finished—work beauti- 1 the morning —only a few pieces ironed — 
fully done—kitchen cool—housewife freshand kitéhen hot—housewife tired and discouraged 


smiling—the rest of the day for other duties, —hours of hard work ahead. 
recreation or pleasure. 
No woman should do by hand what a machine can do better for her 


Does the Work of an Expert Hand Laundress in One-Fourth the Time 


Conserve your time and strength by The even heat and uniform pres Electric Drive Simplex Ironer for 
ironing ‘‘the Simplex way.’’ Do your _ sure of the Simplex producesa more homes with electric current. Power 
entire ironing in one hour. Eliminate beautiful finish than possible witha ironer for the farm or for the washing 
lifting and pushing ofirons and longtiree handiron. TheSimplexironseverye machine user. Hand Power Simplex 
some standing. Cut down your fuel thing except shirtwaists and skirts. for the home without gas or electricity. 
bills by using the Simplex—total ex- Can be had on Easy Payments and Write for our Free Illustrated Book 
pense of an ironing only 2 to 4c. on Approval. Various Prices. **Clean Linen in Abundance.’’ 


Laundresses and maids are enthusiastic over the SIMPLEX 
Consult our Service Department in planning and arrarging your home laundry—no obligation. 


eg IRONING MACHINE CO., 504 168 N. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 


We also make Ironing Machines and Equipment for the Small or Hand Laundry, Hotel, Institution, etc. Write for Catalog 


Se 3 


In using advertisements see page 19 
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O you, too, enjoy reireshment of the pure, 

floating, oval ca: How freely it lathers— 

how agreeably it cleanses! Fairy soap adds real 
pleasure to toilet and bath. 


THE © K. FAIRBANK company 


“Have you a little Fairy in your home?” 


June Good Housekeeping 





To preserve food 
properly, ice-boxes 
must be kept both 
clean and cool.0ld 


Dutch makes them 
hygienic 


In using advertisements see page 19 








Why both will help your children 


Mothers! Let us give to milk 
the credit it justly deserves. 
For milk is the greatest 
strengthener and builder of 
childhood. 


But children tire of milk. 
And they do need a warm food- 
drink. Then comes Cocoa— 
made with milk. 


But what Cocoa? 


There are these good rea- 
sons for choosing Lowney’s 
Cocoa: 


Some Cocoas, you probably 
know, are very rich. We grown- 


ups are often fond of these rich 
Cocoas. But we should keep 
such super-richness from delicate 
young digestions. 

And then there are other Cocoas 
which have been robbed of their 
valuable nutritive Cocoa-fats. 
These we should all shun. 


Lowney’s Cocoa differs from 
both of these unbalanced Cocoas. 
Lowney’s Cocoa contains 25%, of 
these nutritive Cocoa-fats. 25% 
is the amount recommended by 
dietitians as correct for children. 

Because this is so, Lowney’s has 
come to be accepted as the pce leo 


Cocoa. And that’s why we say, “For 
your children’s sake”—Lowney’s. 


* At grocers’ in flavor-tight tins 
10c¢ to 50c sizes 





Perhaps you know a youngster who 
would like our fascinating little booklet 
“Alice in Lowney Land.” We shall be 
vlad to mail it to you. Address the Walter 
iI. Lowney Co., Boston, Mass. 


June Good Housekeeping 


LOWNEY’S COCOA has always been in 
accord with the Government Pure Food 
Standards. It is in accord, too, with Dr. 
Wiley’s and the Westfield Standard of Pure 
Foods. 














Potato Biscuits 


‘*These are Delicious’’ writes a 
Teacher of Domestic Science. 


114 cupfuls pastry flour 
3 teaspoonfuls baking 
powder 

1 teaspoonful salt 
1 cupful mashed potato 
14 cupful Crisco 

About % cupful milk 

(Use accurate level measurements) 


Sift together the flour, baking pow- 
der and salt; add the potato pressed 
through a ricer, cut in the Crisco, 
then use milk, as needed, to mix toa 
dough that cleans the bowl. Turnon 
a floured board with the knife to coat 
with flour; knead slightly then pat 
and roll into a sheet. Cut in rounds 
and bake about fifteen minutes in a 
quick oven. 


This recipe has been 
tested and approved 
by Good Housekeep- 
ing Institute, Mildred 
Maddocks, Director. 


Potato Biscuits—to try them 
is to like them 


HESE are days of cooking surprises. Left overs, once 
wasted, now appear as new foods pleasing to the taste 
and nourishing as well. Frequently Crisco helps in the trans- 
formation. 
Mashed potatoes, not needed at dinner, may be made into 
potato biscuits. Crisco makes them invitingly tender. They 
will help you save flour, too. 


* (RISCO 


For broging Fer Cake Snorening 
Crisco is wholly vegetable, the solid cream of edible oil, taste- 
less and odorless— a wholesome shortening always of the same 
dependable high quality. 


Crisco takes its delicate richness into all foods. It makes the 
use of butter in cooking unnecessary. Put Crisco to the test 
in some recipe in which you have considered butter essential. 


You at once will understand why in homes, both large and 
small, housewives depend wholly upon this economical cooking 


fat. P : 
. Tempting Foods Prepared Without Butter 


This is one of over 100 new recipes for economical, appetizing foods requir- 
ing no butter given in ‘“‘Whys of Cooking”. Every woman needs this 
book of vital household helps by Janet McKenzie Hill of the Boston Cook- 
ing School. It is illustrated in color and gives the interesting Story of 
Crisco. Published to sell for 25 cents, we will send you a copy for 10 cents 
in stamps. Address Department H-6, The Procter & Gamble Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


In using advertisements see page 19 





How the Armies’ need for meat 
was answered 


] a fighting man’s ration meat is the important item. Twenty 
ounces of fresh beef, or its equivalent, is called for daily. New 
To supply the meat needs of an army that was suddenly expanded | es 
from 100,000 to 1,500,000 is a tremendous task. Added to the needs = 
of the Allies, it is a staggering one. Cons 
In one week, Swift & Company was called upon to supply the 
Allies and the American Army abroad 24,000,000 pounds of meat and 
fats—enough to have fed America’s peace-time army for more than 
six months. 
An order of this size means the dressing of 13,000 cattle and 
200,000 hogs. 
To move the finished products 800 freight cars were needed. Of 
these, 650 were from the Swift refrigerator fleet. 
Three days after the order was received by Swift & Company ship- 
ments began, and the whole amount was rolling seaward within a week. 
Swift & Company’s entire resources have been geared to every war 
demand. Since January 1, 1918, over 400 carloads of our products 
per week have been shipped abroad on war requirements. 
The Nation’s meat-supply machinery has stood the test. 
Not once has there been a failure to meet the Government’s needs. 
This service Swift & Company performs without governmental 
guarantee of profit, and with a limit of 9 per cent return on capital 
employed in the meat departments. This means about two cents 
on every dollar of sales. 


Swift & Company, U. S. A. 
* 
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The Investigation We Make 


N? school or camp is presented in these pages until it has 
been subjected to strict and thorough investigation. Definite 
information is obtained by personal visits of the Director of 
the School Department, from data furnished us by the schools 
and camps themselves and from the endorsement of their 
patrons. 


COLORADO 


P or 

Colorado Training School for Nurses 

Exceptional advantages. Three years’ course, all 

branches of nursing. One year High School required. 
SUPERINTENDENT OF NURSES. 





CoLorapo, Denver. 


CONNECTICUT 


T - r School of _Gymunastics. 
New Haven Normal 32nd‘year. Fits for teach: 
ing, physical training, playground work. Vocational 
bureau. Dormitories. 2 gymnasiums. New Dining Hall. 
9 buildings. Enclosed 3-acre campus. Boathouse, ath- 
letic fields, t00 acres on Sound. 

CoNNECcTICUT, New Haven, 1466 Chapel Street. 


Wheeler 


OFFERS to 40 boys 
all the advantages 
of a school located in 
the country, with small 
classes, an enthusiastic 
corps of teachers, and a 
course adaptable to in- 
dividual needs. 

College Preparatory 
and General Courses, with op- 
tional workinAgriculture.Sloyd, 
and Printing. School farm. All 
sports. Regular hours, quiet 
nights, and wholesome food. 
Terms : $550-$600. 

See our catalog 
Royal A. Moore, A. M., 
Head master, 
North Stonington, Conre 








































A Military School for Boys. 
paratory and Business Courses. 


College Pre~- 
3 hours 


Suffielc 


from New York City. Modern buildings. Athletics. 
Department ,for young boys, house mother. $700 to 
$800. Bookfet. 


: Hosart G. Truespety, A. M., Principal. 
Conn., Suffield, 12 Main St., C. L. I. Founded 1833. 


e . x ~ 
The Campbell School suburban location. 
Residence and new school building. General and special 
courses. Music, Art, Domestic Science. Personal atten- 
tion. Out-of-door sports. 
_ A. H. CAMPBELL, Pu.D., Mrs. A. H. CAMPBELL, 
ConNEcTICUT, Windsor, 262 Broad Street. Principals. 





For girls. Beautiful 










WATERBURY, CONN. Founded 1875 


Located in one of the most beautiful and healthful 
spots in New England. College Preparatory with 
certificate privileges, courses in Music, Fine Arts, His- 
tory, Languages, Domestic Science, Physical Culture 
and Swimming. School's 50-acre farm,‘‘Umberfield,” 
gives unusual opportunities for all sports, including 
tennis, basketball, skating, snowshoeing, etc. Girls 
here also put their Domestic Science teachings into 
actual practice. One hour from Hartford or New 
Haven. Send for catalog and views. 


City and County Hospital. | 
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Miss Emily Gardner Munro, A.M., Principal 


The School Department, . 











culture and athletics, 
pal, 1539 18th Street Washington, D. 0. 














The Guarantee We Give 


BFS USE of our investigations we present school and camp 
advertising to our readers under this guarantee: 

Good Housekeeping agrees to return to parents or guardians, on 
simple request, the money paid for the first term of any school or 
camp advertised in its pages, if the institution proves to be not as 
represented. 


The Service We Render 


Tue School Department is maintained as part of Good 
Housekeeping’s service to its readers. The Director will 
be glad to assist you in making your selection. State the 
kind or type of school or camp desired, the approximate 
locality, age and sex of prospective pupil or camper and 
amount of expenses to be incurred. 














DELAWARE 














| DISTRICT of COLUMBIA 









The Women’s College of Delaware | 


Four-year courses leading to A. B. and B. S. degrees 
in Arts and Sciences, Education, Home Economics and 
Agriculture. Special two-year courses in Education and 
Home Economics. _ Tuition free to students from the 
State of Delaware. For catalog and information address 

WINIFRED J. ROBINSON, Ph.D., Dean. 





Wilson-Greene School of Music 
2601-47 Connecticut Ave. Washington, D. C. 


Endorsed by the world’s greatest mu- 
sicians and in charge of several of the 
DELAWARE, Newark. | recognized musical leaders of Washing- 
F ; | ton. Voice, piano, violin, harmony, 
| grand opera, languages, classic dancing, 
| accompanying. Frequent_concerts by 
| world-renowned artists. _ Inquiries so- 
| licited from students with best social 
and financial references. 




























Thos. Evans Greene, Mrs. Wilson- Greene, Prins. 





Vocational Training 
If you are interested in any phase of vocational train- 
ing—Music, Art, Expression, Kindergarten Training, 
Household Economics, Physical Training, Library or 
Hospital Training, Secretarial Training—write the Direc- 
tor, stating the type of school you are seeking, location 
preferred and charges you wish to pay, and he will be glad 
to suggest a number of schools to you. 
Director, The School Department, Good Housekeeping. 
New York, New York City, 119 West 4oth Street. 


ILLINOIS 




























JISTINCTIVE school in the NATIONAL 
CAPITAL giving to a selected number | 
of girls the best American culture. Prepara- 
tory, Collegiate, Domestic Science, Secretarial 
Departments. Music, Art, Expression. 
Individual attention in small classes. Special 
emphasis placed on out-of-door study, physical 
Miss JESSIE TRUMAN, Associate Prineci- 




























- hool for girls. Reg- | 

Paul Institute ular High School and College | 
Preparatory Courses. Special Courses: The Arts, Jour- 
nalism, Short Story Writing, Domestic Science, Business 
and Kindergarten Normal Training Cour: Parliamen- 
tary Law. Mrs. NAN President. | 
District or Cou + N 


A boarding 























“* Linked with the Government ”’ 
By direction of President Wilson, Infantry units of th 
Junior and Senior ns, Reserve Officers’ Train- 
have been established in this institution, 
and it is designated an ‘* Honor School’’ by the 
War Department—the highest rating attainable, 




















Western Military Academy is an accredited military 
preparatory school, not excelled by any similar in- 
stitution, that prepares boys for college or business. 
Develops thoroughness, high sense of honor, system, 
industry, fine physique, obedience and the ability 
to command. 


Location, near St. Loui 




















National Park Seminar 
In Washington, D. C., Suburbs 
JAMES E. AMENT, Ph. D., LL. D., President 


The definite object of the Seminary is to 
offer a condensed college course for young 
women graduates of high and preparatory 
schools. The formal courses of study are 
supplemented by complete departments of 
music, art, home economics and floriculture, 

Specialists in Music, Art, Elocution, Domestic 


. noted for healthfuines and 
beauty; secluded, yet very accessible. Four fireproof 
Barrac Complete school facilities. Large Study 
Hall, Class, Science, Reading and Recreation Rooms. 
Specially constructed and equipped Drill Hall and 
Gymnasium, Enameled brick Swimming Pool. 
Supervised Athletics, manly sports and strong teams. 
Tuition $700. 






















































Applications last year greatly ex- 
ceeded capacity. Fewer places 
than ever before are available for 
new cadets. Early application 











Science, Floriculture, Arts and Crafts, Secretarial ae _ Ry Agios vie 
branches, Library Methods and Business Law. advised. For catalogue, address 
Modern gymnasium and outdoor sports. 

An illustrated and contay poeret catalog, COL. A. M. JACKSON, A.M. 
setting forth the purpose and ideals of the Semi- Superintendent 


nary, will be mailed upon request. Address 


REGISTRAR, NATIONAL PARK SEMINARY 
Box 177, Forest Glen, Maryland 







Box 11, Alton, Hl. 
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ILLINOIS 


Rockford College 


for Women 
Rockford, Illinois 
Full collegiate rank. No preparatory department. 


B. A. and B. S. degrees. 


War Preparedness Courses in Home Nursing, 
Stenography, Bookkeeping, Home Economics. 


Rockford College is a Red Cross Auxiliary. 
Send for Catalogue to 


President Julia H. Gulliver, Ph. D., LL. D. 
428 College Avenue Rockford, Illinois 


Special Announcement to the 
Rockford College Young Women of America! 
The government is demanding stenographers with a col- 
lege education. Rockford College gives this training. It 
is your opportunity. Write for catalogue to 
Jutia_H. Gutiiver, Ph.D., LL.D., PRESIDENT. 
ILttnors, Rockford, 428 College Avenue. 


INDIANA 


Saint Mary-of-the-Woods 


College for Women. 78th Year. Standard Courses 
leading to Degrees. Departments of Expression, House- 
hold Economics, Conservatory of Music, School of Art. 
Elective Courses. 12 buildings, gymnasium, natatorium, 
4o-acre golf links, riding, etc. Saint Mary-of-the-Woods 
Academy. Four-year High School Course. Special 
Course. For Bulletins and [llustrated Booklet address 

THE SECRETARY. 

INDIANA, Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, Box 190. 


MAINE 


TERMS 
6900 
BOYS 


Small enough for Individual Attention. 

Large enough for the Enthusiastic Older Boy. 

New Residence Hall—separate Schoo] House—Gymna- 
sium, Memorial Athletic Field. 

Cinder Track—Tennis Courts. Glorious Winter Sports. 

Unexcelled Health Record. Thoro college prepara- 
tion. For catalog and information, address 


GEO. D. CHURCH, A.M., Headmaster 


FARMINGTON. MAINE 


MARYLAND 
Hebrew Hospital School for Nurses 


Offers a theoretical and practical 3-year course. Public 
and private wards, including medical, surgical, gynecolog- 
ical, obstetrical, children’s wards, dispensary and operat- 
ing rooms. 8-hour system. Apply to 

MARYLAND, Baltimore. SUPERINTENDENT OF NURSES, 


~ > , For Girls. Affiliated with Hood 
Hood Seminary College. Preparatory courses 
with certificate privilege to Hood, Mt. Holyoke, Wellesley 
and other colleges. Diploma courses. Music, Art, Ex- 
ression, Domestic Science, Gymnasium. $350. For cata- 
og address Josepu H. Appce, LL.D., Pres. 
MARYLAND, Frederick, Box H. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Cushing Academy 


Equipment, faculty and living equal to any high-priced 
school. $400. Six-payment plan. A school worth know- 
ing. Send for booklet. 

H. S. Cowe tt, A.M., Pd.D., Principal. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Ashburnham. 





MASSACHUSETTS 


School of Personality for Girls 

Rev. Thomas Bickford, A.M., Founder 
APPY home life with personal attention and care, 
Students inspired by wholesome and beautiful ideals of 
efficient womanhood. Hygiene and morals observed especially 


for health, character, responsibility and initiative. 
pine groves and 1000 feet of seashore. 
Horseback riding, gymnastics. 
French, German and Spanish by native teachers. 


ally favorable for outdoor life. 


100 acres; 
Climate is exception- 
College Preparatory. 
Music, Culture, Domestic Science, 


Handiwork, Household Arts, Secretarial and other courses for securing Personality 


Diplomas introductory to definite service. 


Miss Faith Bickford, Principal 


ell Seminary 


For Young Women 


A six years’ course of study, the last two years 
consisting of advanced work for high school grad- 
uates, is offered. 

Individual needs are met by the election of home 
economics, music, art, secretarial or college prepar- 
atory courses. 2 

Exceptional training is given in all phases of home 
economics, including food values, marketing, cook- 
ing, the art of entertaining, house furnishing and 
management, sewing, dressmaking and millinery. 

The location of the schooi, surrounded by places 
of historic interest and near Boston with its many 
advantages, its music and art, gives unusual oppor- 
tunity for general culture. 

Thirty acres, fifteen buildings, gymnasium, 
swimming pool, tennis, boating, basketball, horse- 
back riding, field hockey and skating. 

— Park—Lasell’s School for Girls from 
7 to 15. 

For Catalog address 


GUY M. WINSLOW, Ph. D., Principal, 
120 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Mass. 


Ten miles from Boston 


American School F 2% Pnysicat 
War Servic for Women. Short courses to train women 
as ‘‘Reconstruction Aides’’ as directed by the Surgeon- 
General, U.S. War Department. Also, longer courses in 
Mechano-therapy. Dr. Mary R. MULLINER, Director. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 48 St. Botolph Street. 


- 
Emerson College of Oratory 
_ Largest School of Oratory, Belles-lettres and Pedagogy 
in America. Summer Session. 38th year opens Sept. 
23rd. Address 
Harry Seymour Ross, Dean. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, Huntington Chambers. 


HO 


A Famous Old New England Country School 


Twenty-five miles from Boston. College Prep- 
aration. General Courses. Domestic Science 
and Home Management. Strong courses in in- 
strumental and vocal music. Modern Languages. 
The school, home and gymnasium are each in 
separate buildings. Large new sleeping porch. 
Swimming pool, military drill, horseback riding, 
canoeing, trips afield. Extensive grounds for 
tennis, golf, hockey, basketball and other sports. 
Live teachers. $600-$700. Upper and lower 
school. 50 pupils. For catalog address 


MR. and MRS. C. P. KENDALL, Principals 
14 Howard St., West Bridgewater. Mass. 





| three years. 


' Circular write to 


Experienced, earnest instructors. Booklet. 


Box K, Brewster, Mass. 


PR AS “45 J 


Woodland Park 


A School for Young Girls 


Under direction of Lasell Seminary. Sunny piazza, 
class rooms and open-air sleeping porches. tudies 
and play are co-ordinated to combine efficient school 
work with healthful outdoor activities. Home atmos- 
pe and personal care for each girl. All facilities of 

.asell athletic fields, gymnasium and swimming pool, 
Prepares for Lasell and all upper schools. Booklet. 


GUY M. WINSLOW, Ph. D., Principal 
1749 Washington St. Auburndale, Mass. 


The Mitchell Military Boys 


School 


A school that appeals to the young American 


the discriminating parent. Exponents of clean sport, fair 
play, and thorough work. The oldest and best military 
school in New England. Development and maintenance of 
health considered of first importance. Military training 
adapted to the age of our boys. Preparatory to larger 
secondary schools. Equipment modern and complete. 
100 acres. Tuition - eae 
ALEXANDER H. MITCHELL, Principal 
Box G, Billerica, Mass. 


' Posse Normal School of Gymnastics 


New building. Courses of one, two and 
The war has created great demand for our 
gradu . Courses in Medical Gymnastics and Play- 
groun Apply to THE SECRETARY. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 779 Beacon Street. 


30th year. 


School of the Museum of Fine Arts 


Forty-third year begins September thirtieth. Draw- 
ing — Painting — Modelling — Design. For Illustrated 


Atice F. Brooks, Manager. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 


ARCHITECTURAL AND 


| The Cambridge School (Anoscare Destcn 


For Women. Graduates have open to them a profes- 
sion offering good incomes; not overcrowded. Professional 
instruction. Register now for Gloucester summer course 
two months. Booklet. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, Harvard Square. 


The Lesley School of Household Arts 


War Service is open to our graduates and the demand 
is grect. Fits for lucrative positions and home efficiency. 
Specialists for every course. Attractive residence. 

M rS. EpitH LESLEY WoOLFARD, Miss Lucy MACINNES, 

MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 29 Everett Street. Prins. 
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Bradford Academy 


mac Valley. Extensive grounds and modern 
equipment. Certificate admits to leading colleges, 
General course of five years and two years 


course for High School graduates. Address 


Miss LAURA A. KNOTT, A. M., Principal _.——__— 


wT) 
BRADFORD, MASS. 115th Year 
Thirty miles from Boston, in the beautiful Merri- 
— 


for Young 
Women 


aia 





A yN FOR KINDERGARTNERS 
Lesley Normal School AND GRADE TEACHERS 
Courses given by Harvard educators. Prepares for 
kindergarten, playground, first, second and third grades. 


Dormitory and house mother. : 
Mrs. EpitH LESLEY WOLFARD. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 29 Everett Street. 





» © . . PHYSICAL 
The Sargent School fk RRYSCA 
Established 1881. Address for booklet 
Dr. D. A. SARGENT. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 


‘Powder Point School 


for BOYS Duxbury, Mass. 


ESPONSIBILITY, initiative, the suppl: 
muscle, the steady, clear-thinking brain 
—the development of these dominate 
POWDER POINT’S policy toward each boy 


THE elastic curriculum of study 
and exercise commands the 
fullest participation of everyone en- 
rolled, and makes the boy /eed and 
know he will be fit to hol down any 
hard task that may come his way in 
future life, Military training ma‘n- 
tains boy's individuality. Upperand 
Lower schools. Thorough prepar- 
ation for college and _ business 
Illustrated catalog. 
RALPH K. BEARCE, A. M., 
Headmaster 
98 King Caesar Road 
(38 miles from Boston) Bern 








































a ‘ : For Boys. Your boy’s per- 
W illiston Seminary sonality directed. Efficlent 
masters. Military training. Scientific and preparatory de- 
partments. $100,000 residence hall. Six buildings. Ath- 
letic fields. 78th year opens September Lower School in 
separate building. Booklet. Josepn H. Sawyer, L.H.D., 

MASSACHUSETTS, Easthampton. Principal 





Dean Academy 

52nd year. Young men ang young women find here a 
home-like atmosphere, thorough and efficient training 
in every department of a broad culture, a loyal and 
helpful school spirit. Liberal endowment permits liberal 
terms, $325-$400 per year. Special Course in Domestic 
Science. For catalogue and information address 

ARTHUR W. PErRCE, Litt. D., Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Franklin. 





T For Women. Only small sepa- 
W heaton College rate college for women in Mas- 
sachusetts. 4-year course. A.B. degree. Also 2-year di- 
ploma course without degree. Faculty of men and women. 
20 buildings. 100 acres. Endowment. Catalog. 

REv. SAMUEL V. Coe, D.D., LL.D., President. 
setts, Norton (30 miles from Boston). 








MASSACHLt 


MissBradford& MissKennedy’sSchool 


A country school for girls, facing the Mount Holyoke 
College campus. College preparatory and general courses. 
Music. Outdoor sports. Address 
Miss Mary A, BRADFORD, MIss VIRGINIA W. KENNEDY. 

MASSACHUSETTS, South Hadley. 


PINE MANOR 


A School for Home Efficiency 


TWO-YEAR course for the 
A graduates of Dana Hall and other 
secondary schools. Higher cultural 
studies, with emphasis on all subjects per- 
taining to the management of the home. 
Country life and sports. Fourteen miles 
from Boston. Catalog on application. 































HELEN TEMPLE COOKE 
Dana Hall, Wellesley, Mass. 


MISS 





Schoolhouse 













Mansion House 





ABOR Academy 

tries to doone thing 
well. It tries to give 
your boy a balanced 
preparatory education. 
A growing boy should not 
have his brain developed 
at the expense of his body. 
Neither should he be 
developed by iuiachine 
methods of education. 










Taking only a limited number of 
students, we are able personally 
to direct the work of each boy 
along lines best suited to his 
particular mental development. 












Let us send you the 
Tabor Academy book. 
Ask for Catalogue B. 


Walter Huston Lillard, A. M., 
Principal, 
Marion, Mass. 
On Buzzards Bay 
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Waltham School for Girls 

Boarding and Day School. From primary grades 
through college preparatory. School building, Gym- 
nasium, South Hall for little girls, North Hall for older 
girls 59th year. Address Miss MARTHA Mason, 
ACHUSETTS, Waltham. Principal. 


; 7 Sapa se = 
McLean Hospital Training School 
For Nurses. Registered. Affiliations with other hos- 
pitals. Established 1882. Two years course. Ages 18-35. 
Aside from the ordinary need of nurses in private life 
there is now an urgent demand for their services in the 
war; especially for those who have skill in the care of cases 
of nervous and mental di which are so prevalent 
under modern methods of warfare. Report of school, 
prospectus and full information sent on request. 
MEDICAL SUPERINTENDENT. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Waverly 
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FOUNDED 1834 
FEPUCcATED leaders of men are in supreme demand. 
Efficient military and civiliar service now require, 

beyond any previous limit, that able American boys be 
fitted for college and engineering schools by virile, 
patriotic men in strong, democratic schools where 
ethical training is of the truest kind and where phys- 
ical and military training find their proper places. 

W orcester Academy offers this kind of preparation 
for service. Send for the catalog. 

D. W. ABERCROMBIE, LL.D., Principal, 

116 Providence St., Worcester, Mass. 
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Wilbraham Academy 
Fits for life and for college work. 
modern gymnasium. 
250 acres. Enrollment—6o boys. 


Five brick buildings, 
Athletic field, campus and farm of 
Moderate Rates. 
GayLorp W. DoucG.Lass, Headmaster. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Wilbraham, Box 208. 


College Fitting, Gen- 
eral Courses, Music, 
Art, First Aid, Red 
Cross Work. Also 
Secretarial and 


Housecraft Housecraft Training. 


THE MACDUFFIE SCHOOL, Springfield, Mass. Dr. and Mrs. John MacDutfie 












In using advertisements see page 19 





















MICHIGAN 


. TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 

The Grace Hospital Nursgs. Offers a 3 years’ 
course of thorough practical and theoretical training—in 
the hospital—to young women between the ages of 19-35 
years. Two years’ High School education required. Spe- 
cial time allowed on course to College Graduates. Address 
MicuiGAn, Detroit. Harriet Leck, R.N., Principal. 








Thomas Normal Training School 

Devoted exclusively to equipping young men and women 
to teach Music, Drawing, Home Economics, Physical 
Training, Manual Training, Indust ial Arts and Penman- 
ship. One and two-year courses. 29th year we have been 
placing graduates in paying positions. Dormitories 
Strong faculty, beautiful location, adequate equipment 
For catalog and full information address 

THE SECRETARY. 
MICHIGAN, Detroit, 3027 West Grand Boulevard. 


= - eos > 
Hurley Hospital Training School £°..; 
Accredited by the State Board of Registration of Nurses, 
offers a three years’ course of training in medical, surgical, 
obstetrical and contagious nursing. The school catalogue 
and blanks will be sent on application to the 
MICHIGAN, Flint. SUPERINTENDENT. 


MISSOURI 





MILITARY ACADEMY 


One of the best equipped military schools 
in the Middle West through addition of 
$75,000 fireproof barracks and complete 
remodeling of four other build- 
ings. New sunlight mess hall. 
Capacity taxed last year. En- 
roliment trebled in three years. 
College Preparatory, Business 
and Music. Catalog. Address 


Secretary Mexico, Missouri 


















Colle e St. Charles, 
524 Mo. 
Prepares young women for 
the useful life, searching out 
and meeting the individual 
needs of each girl. Beautiful 
surroundings, modern build- 
ings and equipment, gym- 
nasium and natatorium. 
Thorough courses of instruc- {| 
tion in all branches. Com- 
petent instructors in close and sympathetic touch with 
each student. Fifty minutes from St. Louis. Two 
direct railroads to Kansas City. Building and En- 
dowment $1,500,000. 88th year. For catalog address 
J. L. ROEMER, D.D., Pres., 

St. Charles, Mo. 














NEW JERSEY 


ACADEMY FOR BOYS 


BLAIR is wonderfully situated for 


good health. Delaware Water (iap 12 


miles distant. Campus and athletic 
fields of 100 acres and 200-acre farm. 
‘The aim at Blair is to bring out the 
best in the boy. Preparation for col- 
lege and technical schools. Military 
drill. Eight buildings. separate Ju- 
nior Department. Come and see 
Blair or write for catalogue. 
JOHN C. SHARPE, LL.D., Headmaster 
Rox R, BLAIRSTOWN, N. J. 





Centenary Collegiate Institute 


The purpose of this chool is to train girls in whole- 

some and inspiring environment for the big future 
which awaits them as American women. 60 acres. 5 
brick buildings. Swimming pool. 18 teachers. Expres- 
sion. Ar, Music, Home Economics. Seven courses 
with diploma. Individual selection permitted. 
Close relations between fac- Only 55 miles from New 
ulty and pupil; help toin York. For catalog ad- 
spire high ideals. $400,000 dress Dr. R. J. Trevor- 
equipment, therefore row, A.M., Hacketts 
unusualadvantages. — _ town, N. J. 


One 
of 























































NEW JERSEY 


PEDDIE 


A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


















MANHOOD-—a part 


of the curriculum 
Peddie boys are taught first of all to be men. 
The development of character is placed above all 
other considerations. It has been sofor more than 
half acentury. Peddie boys are leaders in college 
and in business not only because of what they 
know, but because of what they are. Stalwart 
manhood is part of the curriculum. 

Every Peddie boy is given a thorongh Health 
Examination—eyes, ears, nose, throat, lungs, 
abdomen, heart, kidneys, ete. It is distinet- 

ly a Peddie feature. Write for full details. 
Peddie Institute is an endowed school, and con- 
ducted without thought of profit. 9 miles from 
Princeton. Modern dormitories—60-acrecampus 
—gymnasium—swimming pool—baseball ia- 
mond—football gridiron—cinder track. Military 
training. Music and public speaking taught 
without extra cost. Lower School for boys from 
11 to 14 years. Graduates prepared for all col- 
leges by certificate or examination. 
Write for Booklets and Catalog 
ROGER W. SWETLAND, LL.D., Headmaster 
Box 6-J, Hightstown, N. J. 
















T . A military country school for 
New ton Academy young boys. 2 hours from 
N.Y. City. Beautiful, healthful location. 1000 feet eleva- 
tion. Thorough preparation in Junior work for boys 9 to 
16. Horses and ponies. Large gymnasium. All sports. 
Moderate rates. Catalog. PuHitip S. Witson, A. M., 





New Jersey, Newton, Box B. Principal. 
Miss Beard’s School for Girls 
A country school, 13 miles from New York. Coll-ge 


preparatory, special courses. Music, Art, Domestic Arts 
and Science. Supervised physical work in gymnasium and 
field. Catalog on request. Address 

NEw JERSEY, Orange. Miss Lucire C. BEARD. 





Of the Oranges. A suburban 
Rosemount Hall day and boarding school for 
girls under lay Catholic auspices. Fifteen miles from New 
York City. College Preparatory and General Courses. 
Outdoor sports. Resident pupils limited to twelve. Tui- 
tion $600-$700. Mary MacManon, Principal. 
NEw Jersey, South Orange, Ridgewood Road. 


WENONAH “Xcaceny 


Where character, manliness and honor will be devel- 
oped in your boy through the Military System. He 
will be taught how to study—how tolearn. 12 miles 
from Phila. Academic, Special and Business Courses. 
Catalogue ard View Book mailed. Address 

Dr. CHARLES H. LORENCE, President, Major CLAYTON A. SNYDER, Supt. 
Box 440 7 _ Wenonah, New Jersey 
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Military and Non Military Training 

If you are seeking a school for your sen this year— 
whether it be military or non-military—the Director of 
the School Department will be very glad to assist you in 
locating the school best suited to your requirements. 
Information regarding the kind of school, the charges you 
wish to pay, location preferred and the age of prospective 
pupil will enable him to make more intelligent recom- 
mendations. 


> «ee 





Director, The School Department, Good Housekeeping. | 


New York, New York City, 119 West 4oth Street. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


’ 4 F xirls, 
St. Mary’s Diocesan School fo, Gils... A 
pleasant surroundings. Intermediate, college prepara- 
tory, and general courses. Household Economics. Attrac- 
tive gymnasium, outdoor games. Invigorating winter 
sports. 33rd year. Tuition $600. For booklet address 
New HampsuHireE,Concord, Miss ISABEL M.PARKS, Prin. 




































| NEW YORK CITY 


AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 
Franklin H. Sargent, Pres. 


The Standard Institution 
of Dramatic Education 
for 35 years. 
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Connected with Charles Frohman’s 
Empire Theatre and Companies. 


Detailed Catalog from the Secretary 
Room 179 Carnegie Hall, New York 


ETM 








Brown’s Salon Studio of Fashion 


Design, Sketch and Execute Creations for Trade and 
Stage. Students from every State and Outside. Catalog. 
Branch De Luxe, San Francisco, Cal. 

NEw York, N, Y. City, 597-599 Fifth Ave. at 48th St. 





Italian Hospital Training School 


For Nurses. Approved by the New York State Board 
of Regents, offers a 244 years course of training to women 
who wish to enter the nursing profession. Applications 
received at any time. Italian language included. 

New York, New York City, 617 East 83rd Street. 





| Jamaica Hospital 
Offers young women a course in nursing in a Registered 
School of two (2) years and two (2) months. Address 
E SUPERINTENDENT. 
NEw York, Jamaica, Jamaica Hospital. 





NT ‘13 Of the Jewish Hos- 

Nurses Training School Sithf /8Skayn 

Non-sectarian. Registered. Entrance requirements one- 

year High School or equivalent. Course two and one-half 

years. Ideal home. Average allowance during course. 

$12.00 per month. 300 beds. ANNA M. SABOL, Supt. 
New York, Brooklyn, Classon Avenue. 


New York Homeceopathic Medical 

7 one Si y Medicine. 
College & Flower Hospital @indy Medicine. 
medicine never more attractive. Ideal preparation for 
Military or civil life. Homeopathic graduates in great 
demand. Send for catalogue V. 450 East 64th Street. N. Y. 


+ = . ° 
New York Polyclinic Hospital School 
Of Nursing. Two Years and four months’ course in 
Surgical, medical, and obstetrical Nursing; leading to 
registration in New York State. Ejight-hour system. 
Address HELEN G. HI Lt, B.S., R.N., Principal. 
NEw York, New York City, 341 West soth Street. 








The Savage School ror Puystcat Epucation 

(Under the State Board of Regents.) Men and Women 
Wanted to Teach Physical Training. This school pre- 
pares you. The workis healthful, enjoyable, serviceable 
and well paid. High school graduates admitted without 


| examination. é 
New York, New York City, 308 West soth Street. 


. Myron T. Scudder, Pres. 
| The Scudder School Modern school for girls. 
| Elective finishing courses; college preparation. Household 
arts, practical war-time courses. Secretarial training. 
Gymnasium, swimming and rifle teams. 150 girls, 25 
teachers. G. H. ScuppER, Registrar. 

NEw York, N.Y.C., 316 W. 72nd St., at Riverside Dr. 
TRAINING 


The Staten Island Hospital “SAi3or' 


Yor Nurses. (A branch of the University of N. Y. State.) 
Nursing Course: Three _vears including Medical, Surgical, 
Obstetrics, Contagion, Children’s Ward, Private Patients, 
| and Dispensary. Allowance $8.00 per month and board. 

New York, Tompkinsville. 


NEW YORK 


* - » The Carmel School for Girls on 
Drew Seminary Lake Gleneida, Carmel, N. Y. 
49 miles from New York City. 600 feet elevation, over- 
looking beautiful lake. Splendid view of Fishkill Range, 
General and special courses. Certificate privileges. All 
athletics. Catalog. CLARENCE PAUL MCCLELLAND, 

NEw York, Carmel, Box 8106. President. 
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= x eae Beautiful site on Seneca Lake. 
Starkey Seminary Modern plant. For both sexes, 
eleven years and upward. Prepares for best colleges and 
business. Advanced courses in Art and Music. New York 
State Regents Standards. Rates $325 to $360. 
MARTYN SUMMERBELL, LL.D., President. 
| New York, Yates Co., Lakemont, Box 431. 





TILTON S 


EMINARY 















In the foothills of the White Mountains. 
Separate dormitories for young men and women. 
business. Music, Art, Elocution. Manual Training. 


CHASE COTTAGE FOR YOUNG BOYS 


mother. 
Endowment permits 
rate of $300 to $400. 





12 June Good Housekeeping 


Seven buildings. 
Athletic fields. 


nomics, including Sewing, Dressmaking and Domestic Science. 

Entirely distinct building. 
of Seminary faculty, gymnasium and athletic fields. 
Faculty and equipment superior to many and equal to any school in New England. Obristian influence. 


GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, Principal, 36 School Street, Tilton, N. H. 





$30,000 gymnasium and modern dining hall. 
Military drill. Preparation for college or 
Special courses for high school graduates. Home Eco- 


Number limited. All advantages 
House 
























NEW YORK 


Ithaca Conservatory of Music 
Graduates teach in New York State Public Schools 
without State certificate. All instruments, also sing- 
ing, languages, painting and dramatic art. Special 
concert advantages. Directly associated with flourish- 
ing Lyceum Bureau. Commodious buildings, concert 
hall and dormitories. Resident and day students. 
Terms moderate. Catalog. 

THE REGISTRAR, 7 DeWITT PARK, ITHACA, N. Y. 





: For fourteen years ranked b 
Manlius Schools the War Department as Bn 
“Honor School.” Preparation for college and business, 
Superior military training. R.O. T.C. Thorough equip- 
ment. Send for booklet and information. 

Brig. Gen. WM. VERBECK, Pres. 
NEw York, Manlius, Box 80. 


Mount St. Mary’s Recuryase Seas 


For Nurses. Offers exceptional advantages to young 
women. Educational requirements—one year in high 
school or its equivalent. Apply 





: a i SUPERINTENDENT. 
New York, Niagara Falls. 








Fox Memorial Hospital 
A Registered Nurses’ Training School, delightfully sit- 
uated in the foothills of the Catskills, offers two-year and 
three months’ course for nurses. Address all inquiries to 
PRINCIPAL OF TRAINING SCHOOL. 
NEw York, Oneonta, Fox Memorial Hospital. 


St. John’s ‘Scncci 


For Manly Boys 


Quick and thorough preparation for college and 
business. High standard academic work. ollege 
Certificate privilege. Boys taught how to study. 
Individual instruction, small classes. Close per- 
sonal relationship between teachers and pupils. 
Beneficial Military Training, Physical Culture and 
Athletics under competent director. Manly sports 
encouraged. Gymnasium and Drill Hall, Swimming 
Pool, Fine Athletic Field. Junior Hall, a separate 
school for boys under thirteen. Write for catalog. 


William Addison Ranney, A. M., Pd. D., Principal, 
Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. 





EEKSKILL 
MILITARY 


ACADEMY 


Upper School prepares for College and Busi- 
ness. New Buildings. Lower School for Boys 
8-13, separatebuilding. Address J.C. Bucher, 
A.M., or C. A. Robinson, Ph.D., Prins. 
PEEKSKILL-ON-THE-HUDSON, N. Y. 






















One the - Hudson 
In the Highlands Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Boarding School for Girls. 4 modern build- 
ings, 32 acres. Academic, Finishing and 
two-year Collegiate Courses. Music, Art, 
Elocution, Domestic Science. Social train- 

ing. No entrance examinations. 2 hoursg} 

from New York City. Out-of-door life; 

sports; riding. Address for illustrated 

s booklets, mentioning this magazine. 
Frederic M. Townsend, 

Director 


















Vassar Preparatory School. Certifi- 

Putnam Hall cate privilege for all leading col- 

leges. Special two year course for High School graduates. 

Music, Art and Domestic Science. Tennis, Horseback- 

riding. Sleeping porches. Separate house for younger 
children, Address ELLEN C. BARTLETT, A. B., 

NEw York, Poughkeepsie, Box 814. Principal. 





T ’ Sone Registered training 
Nurses Training School school for nurses offers 
to women a three years’ training course. Completely 
equipped hospital, containing one hundred beds, ideally 
situated overlooking the Hudson River. Extensive 
grounds for recreation. Apply, Supt. of Training School. 

New York, Poughkeepsie. Vassar Brothers Hospital. 





. A Boarding and Day School for 
Repton School young boys. Course of study 
from Primary to end of the First and Second years of 
College Preparatory work. Homelike atmosphere. Strict 
individual attention. Moderate fees. Noextras. Address 

HEADMASTER. 
New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, Box C-4. 
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SKIDMORE SCHOOL 
OF ARTS 


SUMMER SESSION 
July first to August ninth 
Home Economics, Physical Education (preparing 
teachers to meet the New York State require- 


ments), Secretarial Studies, Fine Arts, Music, 
Languages and General Studies 


For catalogue of regular or summer sessions 
Address the Registrar 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, NEW YORK 


RVING 
SCHOOL 47 Boys 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


25 miles from New York, in the beautiful, historic 
“Irving” country. 82nd year. 27 years under 
present Head Master. _New site and _ buildings, 
1904. Prepares for all colleges and technical 
schools. Individual as well as class instruction. 
Equipment includes Athletic Field, Gymnasium 
and Swimming Pool. Address 


J. M. FURMAN, A. M., Head Master, Box 922 








Miss Mason’s School for Girls 


A country school in the Westchester hills 
overlooking the Hudson, forty minutes from 
New York. Graduate and preparatory courses 
with certificate privilege to leading colleges. 
Catalogue on request. Address 

MISS C. E. MASON, LL.M. 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N.Y. _ 


Russell Sage College 


Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage in connection 
with Emma Willard School 


A School of Practical Arts 
Designed for the higher education of women, 


yarticularly on vocational and_ professional 
ines. Secretarial Work, Household Economics 
and Industrial Arts. B.A. and B.S. degrees. 
Special students admitted. Address Secretary 


RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE TROY, N.Y. 


. : % aaa SCHOOL OF NURSING. 
Bloomingdale Hospital #°HoeiNP SNS 
Department of Nervous and Mental Diseases of the New 
York Hospital with which an excellent three year course 
is given in general and special nursing. Special need for 
nurses in this field for war work. Liberal arrangements. 

NEw York, White Plains, Box 175. MEDICAL SUPT. 





Yonkers Homeopathic Hospital 


AND MATERNITY TRAINING SCHOOL. Two and one-half 

years course. Compensation during training. Physicians 

and surgeons of both schools. For particulars address 
d Miss McLimont, Supt. 
New York, Yonkers. 


TOUS OC AMAA SA CAC COTA 
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PUTED TE 18 


INSTITUTE 
34th YEAR 


AND MECHANICS 


HOLD ARTS — APPLIED ARTS 
Normal and professional training for men and women 


Three year courses: Normal Manual Training, Do- 
mestic Science and Art, Applied and Fine Arts, Com- 
mercial Illustration, Design. 


Two year courses: Mechanics, Electricity, Chem- 


istry, Architecture. 


One year courses: Vocational and Normal Manual 
Training, Dietetics, Lunch Room and Institutional 
Management, Dressmaking, Millinery, Ceramics. 


Write for illustrated Bulletins. State course desired 


Rochester Athenaeum and Mechanics Institute, Dept. H. 
Rochester, N. Y- 
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OHIO 
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Kindergarten-Primary 1S4N'X° 
Accredited. Two-year course in theory and practice. 

Prepares for Kindergarten and Primary teaching. Special 

teachers from Oberlin College and Conservatory of Music. 

Address Miss Rose G. DEAN, 
Ouro, Oberlin, 125 Elm Street. 


The Law Froebel Kindergarten 


Training School and School of Culture for Young Women. 
Two years’ course, medical supervision, accredited by the 
State. A broad culture, a refined vocation and a prep- 
aration for the home. Send for catalog. 

O.,Toledo, 2313 Ashland Ave. Mary E. Law,M.D..Prin. 


PENNSYLVANIA 














“Cedar Crest’’ 


The College for Women. All new buildings; fifty- 
three acres. A.B. and B.S. Piano, Art, Voice, Expres- 
sion and Home Economics. Two-year Courses—cultural, 
secretarial and Household Arts. 

PRESIDENT. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Allentown. 


rT ° 0 ‘ . zirls. C 

The Birmingham School pee oon wees 

courses for girls not going to college. Healthful location 

in the mountains. New gymnasium; swimming pool, 

sleeping porch. Physical training. Catalogue. 

A. R. Grier, Pres.; P. S. MouLton, A. B., Headmaster, 
PENNSYLVANIA, Birmingham, Box 110. 


Penn Hall SCHOOL 


AIM—Fuall Development of True Womanhood 





FOR GIRLS 





OOURSES OF STUDY AMUSEMENTS 
College Preparatory Horseback Riding 
Basketball 





Modern Language 

Domestic Science Boating, Fencing 
Music, Art Corrective Gymnastics 
New Gymnasium and Swimming Pool 


Certificate privileges. Rooms with private bath. 
May each year spent at Atlantic City. Work con- 
tinues without interruption. Rates, $600. For cata- 
logue and view book address 


FRANK S. MAGILL, A. M., Principal, Box Q 
Chambersburg, Pa. 





Hockey, Tennis 










Glst year. Oldest 
Walnut Lane School testi: civisin 


City and country advantages. Early registration is advisable 
as all applicants this year could not be accommodated. 

IDEAL: Development of well poised personality through intel- 
lectual, moral, social and physical training. 

COURSES: High School Graduates; Home-Making; College 
Preparatory; General, Conservatory, Music, Special Cultural 
and Practical. 

Piano Art Millinery First Aid to Injured 
Voice Expression Domestic Science Home Nursing 
Violin Secretarial ShortStory Writing French 

Harp Sewing Interior Decoration Spanish 

ATHLETICS: Horseback riding; Swimming; Basketball; Ten- 
nis; Country Tramping; Dancing; Military Drill. 


MISS S. EDNA JOHNSTON, A. B., Principal, Box A, Germantown, Phila., Pa. 


Miss Cowles’ School ci. 
(Highland |Hall) 


Hollidaysburg, Pa. 
A. B., Head of School. 


Prepares for Bryn 
Mawr, Wellesley, 
Smith, Mt. Holyoke 
and Vassar. Certif- 
icate privileges. Also 
strong general 
course, Music, Art, 
Domestic Science. 
Healthful _ location. 
Modern improve- 
inents—all rooms 
connect with bath. 
Gymnasium, _swim- 
ming pool and 
sleeping porch. 
Catalog. Address THE SECRETARY 

















































Resident instructors. 





eechwood 


Inc. 


An established cultural and practical 
school for young women. 


VERY young woman should be trained 
for social power and individual efficiency. 
This is the aim of Beechwood. It combines 
the advantages of country and city training. 
Junior College Departments, Music, Art, Arts 
and Crafts, Expression, Domestic Science and 
Art, Secretaryship, Normal Gymnastics, Nor- 
mal Kindergarten, College Preparatory. 
Large Faculty, Swimming Pool, Athletic Field, 
Gymnasium. Rates moderate. 


For catalog, address 


M. Hi. REASER, Ph.D., Pres., Box 411, Jenkintown, Pa. 





] 
George School 
Co-educational with Separate Dormitory Buildings. 
College Preparatory, also Manual Training and Citizen- 
ship courses. 227 acres on Neshaminy Creek. Athletics. 
Friends’ management. G. A. WALTON, A.M.., Prin. 

PENNSYLVANIA, George School, Box 275. 

: ‘ , Beautiful, healthful 
Linden Hall Seminary jecation’” Academic 
and College Preparatory courses. Music, Art, Domestic 
Science, Business. Post-graduate work. Separate Junior 
Department. Gymnasium. Terms $500. Send for 

catalog. Rev. F. W. STENGEL, Principal. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Lititz, Box 111. 














Mercersburg, Pa. 
Aim of the School—A 
thorough physical, men- 
tal and moral training for 
college or business. 
Spirit—A manly tone of 
self-reliance, under Chris- 
tian masters. Personal 
attention to each boy. 
Location—On the west- 
ern slope of the famous 
Cumberland Valley, one 
of the most beautiful and healthful spots of America. 
Equipment—Modern and complete. Magnificent 
Write for catalogue and ‘The 
Address Box 145. 

L. D., Headmaster. 


























new Gymnasium. 
Spirit of Mercersburg.”’ 
WILLIAM MANN IRVINE, 













Miss Mills School at Mount Airy 


First Out-of-door School for Well Children. 
| A boarding and day school for girls 6 to 16 years. 
Out-door sports. 10 acres. Work in open b ows, g 
protection. ELLEN StTé y MILLs. 

PE VANIA, Philadelphia, Mount Airy, Box G. 


Miss Marshall’s School 


GENERAL and college-preparatory school for 
girls, combining the charm of beautiful 
suburban surroundings with the educational 
advantages of Philadelphia, 20 minutes away. 
Campus of 4 acres, lz Se on school grounds, all 
seasonable outdoor and indoor athletics. 
Teacher for every Main Building 
6 girls, insuring pe 
rapid progress. 
Art, Music, Expres- 
sion, Domestic Sci- 
ence. Catalog and 
book of views on 
request. 
Miss E. S. Marshall, 
Principal 
Oak Lane, Phila., 




























MISS SAYWARD’S SCHOOL 


In beautiful suburban Philadelphia. Each girl 
individually studied. Junior, College Preparatory 
and Advanced Departments. Art, Music. Expres- 
sion, Domestic ience. All outdoor sports. 
Swimming. Horseback riding. 25th year. 
Illustrated cata- 
log on request. 


















Principal 
Overbrook, Pa. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


A country school for girls. 
Fine arts, a college prepar- 
atory, home economics, 
general and finishing 
courses, 12 acres. We invite 
you to come and see the 
work and play which is 
teeming with interest every 
hour of the day. 


SEVEN GABLES, 


our home for little girls. 
Catalog. 


H. M. Crist, A. B., 


Frances L. Crist, A. B., 
Principals 


Mary 
O 
Schoo 


BOX 1506, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


For Individual Development. 

Bryn Mawr School Corrective psychology ap- 
plied to backwardness at school, speech defects 
nervous irritability. 
psychology and medicine. Home atmosphere. Consulta- 
tion, Vocational Guidance, Tutoring: ALice C. HINCKLEY, 
PENNSYLVANIA, Rosemont, Box 54. M.A., Director. 


Kiskiminetas Springs School p2tarce ror 
college or technical schools. High, healthful location. 
Faculty of experts. Individual attention. Extensive 
grounds. Golf course and tennis courts. 
baseball fields. Gymnasium with swimming pool. Address 
5 burg. Dr. A.V 













WILSON, JR., Pres. 








Darl n Seminary 


= A developing school for girls, delightfully situated 
on 60-acre estate in Pennsylvania's finest country. 
College Preparatory and Special Courses, includ- 
ing Art, Music, Expression. 
Arts and Crafts and House- 
hold Management Course 
with actual application. 
= Certificate privilege. Ad- 
vancement by subject. 
Athletics. Moderate rates. 
For catalog and views 
address 


Christine F. Bye, President 
Box 604, West Chester, Pa. 

















Registered 

Pennsy]- 
Department for Mental and Nervous 
Diseases. Three years including fifteen months in affili- 
ated general hospitals. Ages 18-35. Liberal allowance and 


School of Nursing for Women 


vania Hospital. 


Supt. OF NURSES. 
Market St. 


maintenance. Separate school for men. 
PENNSYLVANIA, West Philadelphia, 4401 


TENNESSEE 
The Columbia Military Academy 2! 


U. S. Government. Half-million-dollar plant, 67-acre 

campus, large athietic fields, splendid equipment. More 

than one hundred C. M. A. boys now officers in this war. 

Junior School for small boys. Send for catalog B 
TENNESSEE, Columbia. 
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WARD-BELMONT 
For Girnts AND YOUNG WOMEN 


RESERVATIONS for the session 

_beginning September 25, now 
being made, should receive the 
earliest possible attention in order 
to assure entrance. 


\ 7TARD-BELMONT offers a six-year 
course of study embracing two years of 
college. It meets tne exacting demands of 
a most discriminating patronage in Litera- 
ture, in Music, Art, Expression, Home Eco- 
nomics, and Physical Training. Its cur- 
riculum is shaped to meet individual capaci- 
ties and aims. Its faculty isselect. Its beau- 
tiful campus and buildings, valued at almost 
a million dollars, situated in Nashville, 
“The Athens of the South,” afford every 
opportunity for the development of body 
and mind. 


Applications must be accompanied with refer- 
ences. For literature, Book of Views, and 
information address 


WARD-BELMONT 
Belmont Heights Box Z Nashville, Tenn. 


peerrrrrrsr? 














14 June Good Housekeeping 





and 
In keeping with latest research in | 


For Boys. | 


Football and | 







TENNESSEE 
2 NASHVILLE C 
; or 
YOUNG WOMEN 


A Junior CoLtecE AND CONSERVATORY 


THE real merits of the old-fashioned finish- 
ing school are here combined with the virtues of ¢ 
\ the most thorough school of the present day. 
NASHVILLE COLLEGE offers a six-year academic } 
» course, equivalent tofour years of high school and % 
% the first two of college. It maintains strong depart- 
* ments in Music, Art, Expression, and Home Eco- 
nomics. Early registration weyed. For catalog and 
®% Book of Views, address NASHVILLE COLLEGE Q 
Richard G. Cox, A.M., Pres., Box M, Nashville, Tenn. ( 


VERMONT 


: ; An endowed school for 
Bishop Hopkins Hall a4,“"Sverlooking Lake 
Champlain. Well equipped buildings. All outdoor sports. 
College preparatory and general courses. Write for 
booklet. Miss ELLEN SETON OGDEN, Principal. THE 
Rt. Rev. A. C. A. HALL, President and Chaplain. 

VERMONT, Burlington, Box G. 




















| VIRGINIA 





FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 
In Blue Ridge Mountains, rare health record. 
College Preparatory. Special for High School 
graduates; Expression; Art, Music, Pipe Organ; 
Domestic Science; Business; Personal attention 
to manners, character. Sports: Large grounds. 
Students fromevery section. Rate, $385. Catalog. 











The Chatham Episcopal Institute 


For Girls. College Preparatory. Music, Art, Domestic 
Science, Expression. <aeeReate peeveaars, New build- 
ings. Athletics. Gymnasium. atalogue and views. 

Mrs. ELIzABETH May WILLIs, B.P., Prin. 


VirointA, Chatham, Box 15. REv. C.O. PRUDEN, Rector. 
r 


Averett College’ 
veret ege’ 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN - 
Located in a Virginia city noted for accessibility and 
educational history. s9th session. Limited capacity 
of 80 boarding pupils and 16 teachers, making a happy 
family; Christian atmosphere. Well rounded training 
is sought for each young lady. Four-year preparatory 
and two-year college courses (standardized), together 
with special advant n Music, Arts, and Sciences. 
Moderate expe 3. Crosjand. B.A. (Oxon.), Pres. 
Write for catalog. Box B, Danville, Va- 


a fF 


‘reverts 3 
Randolph-Macon Institute fj its, ear 


lege preparatory and special courses for those not wishing to 











| go to college. Vocal and Instrumental Music, Art, and Ex- 


»yression. Attractive home life. Gymnasium. Branch of the 
andolph-Macon System. Rates $450, Catalog. Address 
VirGINIA, Danville. CHARLES G. Evans, A.M., Prin. 


rs . For Young Ladies. 
Mary Baldwin Seminary féfabiishea “1842. 
Term begins Sept. 12th. In the beautiful and historic 
Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. Courses: Collegiate (3 
years), Preparatory (4 years), with certificate privileges. 
Music, Art and Domestic Science. Catalog. 
VIRGINIA, Staunton. 


4 : For Girls and Young Ladies. 
Fauquier Institute The _ soth session begins 
Sept. 26th, 1918. Situated in Piedmont region of Vir- 
ginia, 55 miles from Washington. A limited and thorough 
home school. Modern buildings, 5-acre campus. Very 
moderate rates. Catalog. Miss NELLIE V. BUTLER, 

VIRGINIA, Warrenton, Box 31. Principal. 





Lynchburg, Va. 


temperature. Endowment, recently increased 
Officers and instructors, 60; students, 604, from 
book of views illus trating student life 






















Randolph-Macon Woman’s College 


One of the leading colleges for women in the United States, offering 
courses for A.B. and A.M. Four laboratories, library, astronomical ob- 
servatory, modern residence halls. Scientific course in physical development. $20,000 gymnasium with 
swimming pool, large athletic field. 50 acres in college grounds. Healthful climate free from extremes of 
by $250,000, makes possible very moderate charges. 
35 states and foreign 














VIRGINIA 


ROLLER’S SCHOOL 


Fort Defiance Virginia 
In famous Valley of Virginia. New fireproof build- 
ings, costing aw $70,000, now completed. Best 
equipped academic building in the State. Steam heat, 
electric light, gymnasium, extensive grounds, 256 
acres. Endorsed by yieginia Military Institute and 
other Universities. $450.00. Catalog. 


Thos. J. Roller and Chas. S. Roller, Jr., Principals 





Randolph-Macon Academy 


Front Royal, Va. 








For Boys and Young Men. 









A branch of the Randolph-Macon System. Liberal 
giftsmake unusual advantages possible. Equipment - 
cost $100,000. Prepares for College or Scientific 
Schools. MILITARY TRAINING. Gymnasium, 
physical culture and outdoor sports. $325. 27th ses- 
sion opensSeptember 17th,1918. For catalog address 


CHARLES L. MELTON, A. M., Principal 
Box 417, Front Royal, Va. 












HOLLINS COLLEGE 


For Women Hollins, Va. 


Seventy-sixth session. Four-year college course leading to 
A.B. degree; Music, Art, Domestic Science, etc.; two-year 
College Preparatory course. Beautifully situated on a 700- 
acre estate in the healthful Valley of Virginia. Altitude 
1200 feet. 250 students, 40 officers and teachers. Write tor 
catalogue and views. Address 


MISS MATTY L. COCKE, President, Box 323 


VIRGINIA COLLEGE 


For Young Women Box G Roanoke, Va. 


One of the leading schools in the South. Modern 
buildings. Extensive Campus. Located in the 
Valley of Virginia, famed for health and beauty of 

scenery. Elective, Preparatory and College Cou 
= Se 73 Music, Art, Ex- 
4 pression, Domestic 
) Science, under the 
direction of Euro- 
pean and American 
/ Instructors. Super- 
vised athletics. 
i Students from 32 
states. For catalog 

address 


Mattie P. Harris, 
President 


Hs J 


Mrs. Gertrude Harris Boatwright, Vice-President 


‘ , For higher culture of 

Fort Loudoun Seminary joing” women. De- 

lightful location in the beautiful Shenandoah Valley. Liter 

ary and Business Courses. Special advantages in Music, 

Art, Languages. Gymnasium and all outdoor exercises. 
Opens Sept. 19th. Terms $350. For catalogue, address 

Va., Winchester. Miss KATHERINE R. GLass, Pres. 











countries. For catalogue and 


WILLIAM A. WEBB, 
President, Box 48 





address 
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VIRGINIA 








56th Year “Highest Virginia Standards” $500—No Extras 


SOUTHERN COLLEGE 





school for girls and oldest girls’ school in Virginia. 
Bituated. in the beautiful and historic ‘Valley of Virginia.” 
General and College Preparatory Courses. Piano, Violin, Vocal, 
New Equipment including 


xpression Departments. ¢ 
a Bastion and field sports under trained Director. 


Close personal contact between teachers and pupils. For 
catalogue and book of views address 


STUART HALL, STAUNTON, VIRGINIA 









Junior ats and Finishing Courses 
FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 
Attractive two-year coursesfor High School Gradu- 
ates. Also Preparatory or Finishing Courses,Music, 
Art, Expression, Domestic Science. Social Training. 
Gym, Tennis, Basketball. Studentsfrom many states. 
ARTHUR KYLE DAVIS. A.M.,222 College Place, Petersburg, Va. 











SWEET BRIAR COLLEGE 


FOR WOMEN Sweet Briar, Virginia 


Four-year College course. Degree accepted as basis 
for graduate work in leading colleges and _universi- 














ties. 
credited schools. 
Home Economics. a ( 
Ridge Mountains. Unexcelled climate. 
door sports the year round. 


EMILIE WATTS MCVEA, 





Students received on certificate from ac- 
Departments of Art, Music and 
Campus of 3,000 acres in Blue 
Out of 


A.M., Litt. D., President. 


For catalogue and views of College, address the 


Secretary, Box 18, Sweet Briar, Va. 





CALIFORNIA 





| Complete modern equipment, splendid campus, 


e eye 

Fishburne Military School 
WAYNESBORO, VA. 

39th year will open in its new $60,000 fireproof building. 

beautiful 

location near Blue Ridge Mountains. Altitude 1300 feet. 

A home-like school with high standards of scholarship and 

morals. Classes are kept small so each boy may receive 

individual attention—one teacher to each 10 cadets. Annual 

Spring encampment. Rate $400. Catalog. 

Maj. MORGAN H. HUDGINS, Principal, Box 405, 


In beautiful Shenandoah Valley. 100 miles from Wash- 
ington. Prepares for college and busines 


New $25,000 Dining Hall and Dormito Limited to 100 








boys. $400 inclusive. Howarp J. BENCHOFF, A.M., 
ViRGINIA, Woodstock, Box 16. Headmaster. 





Music, athletics. | 





WEST VIRGINIA 





- ’ A school for girls near Washing- 

St. Hilda Ss Hall ton, under auspices Bishop, 

Episcopal Diocese. College Preparatory, Elective Courses. 

Music, Art, Athletics under trained director. Open air 

classrooms. A teacher to every four girls. Rates $450- 
$500. Catalog. MARIAH PENDLETON DUVAL, Prin. 

W. Va., Charles Town. (former Prin. Stuart Hall). 





The Massanutten Military Academy | Greenbrier tp-te-date military boarding school for 
€ Wiassanutten 11 ary 4icade Py, 100 Loys. Instructors—all college graduates. Bracing 


mountain climate, 2300 ft. altitude. On Main Line, C. & 

O. R. R. Brick buildings, athletic field. Terms $350. 

Catalog address Cot. H. B. Moore, A. M., Principal. 
WEsT V1RGINIA, Lewisburg, Box 19. 





MAINE 
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Indian Lookout—Camp for Girls ;' — ; x77 For girls—rith season. 
| For Girls. Bath, Maine. | yo -da-vVv “ 
In the redwoods of California. Rainless summer. | Eggemoggin Camp Combines the benefitsof the Camp Moy mo da yo Ideal camp on Pequa- 
Swimming, horseback riding, over-night hiking trips. | woods and the seashore. Sailing and motorboating. Horse- ket Lake, Limington, Me. Large bungalow, 2,400 sq. ft. 
Skilled leadership in all the Camp's activities. Booklet. | back riding, Tennis, basket-ball, canoeing, theatricals, danc- | of screened verandas. Resident phy Sician. Land and 
Mrs. E. H. Sawyer. | ing, basketry,etc. Tutoring. Bungalow and canvas houses. | W@ter sports, jewelry making, classical dancing. Careful 
CALIFORNIA, Navarro, Mendocino Co. PRINCIPAL and Mrs. FE. L. MONTGOMERY, Directors. | SUPETVISion. == Miss Mayo, Miss Moopy. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Natick. MASSACHUSETTS, West Roxbury, 16 Montview St. 
CANADA 
> 9 ali y 
Camp Vega Camp Sokokis for Boys 
An island for Boys, 8-15 years, in the St. Lawrence Bridgton, Long Lake, Maine. A camp of quality. Site 
region, Charleston, Ontario, Canada. A large private and equipment, food and sports unequaled. Fine Beach. 
camp, equipped in every way for the fullest and mostcom- | Telephone. Physician. Able leaders. Owners give per- | 
plete enjoyment of this wonderful country, has been sonal supervision. ORLANDO E.FERRY, Lewis C. WILLIAMS. 
made available for the use of our boys. Fishing, hunting, New York, Brooklyn, Erasmus Hall High School. 
swimming, sailing, tennis, hikes, canoe trips, carpentry— 
everything that will interest the boy who likes or can be 
taught to like the great out-of-doors. Travelling ex- 
penses from New York City, $25.00 round trip—time | ve ~ 
12 hours. Booklet. Mrs. Henry Warp Beecuer. | Winona Camps for Boys 
New York, New York City, 611 West 158th Street. | Moose Pond. Eleventh Season. © Two camps graded 
| (ages 8 to 16). For Illustrated Booklet eo c - 
| >. E. Coss. 
CONNECTICUT MAINE, Denmark, Denmark Inn, 8 Main Street. On Sebago Lake, South Casco, Maine 
| (The Luther Gulick Camps) 
e THREE camps—Girls (12-18), (7-12). Boys (7-12). 
Camp Mystic 37 ove of gine woods, 4 sand beaches (more than a 
Mystic, Connecticut. A select camp for girls—Juniors . > Mzi mile of shore front), 5 islands, canoes, motor boats, sail- 
and Seniors. Created and conducted personally by Mary The Megunticook Camps Sing a boats and big houseboat. Tripstoocean. Surf bathing. 
L. Jobe, A. M., F.R.G.S. Reproduces her unusual experi- | ; i on w . ». Three stations ey news Horseback riding, crafts, official Red Cross Course and 
oe : - ~ A peri- | ing with men who know. Three stations. Boys 9-18 years. Diplomz ~ Sos z Fact 1 ha 
ence in the Canadian Northwest. Location on a hill in | g235. Established 1906. Send for the Megunticook Idea. npiloma, pageants and camp plays. cach girl in the 
an oak and cedar forest fronting salt water. Splendid | WaLTer S. CowING, 35 Lenox St., West Newton, Mass.,or versonal care of Dr. and Mrs. Luther Halsey Gulick, 
equipment. Large house. Open fire. Large pavilion, | rs : ~ " Cine Secuatine. ounders of the Camp Fire Girls. Send for booklet. 
- oe aa, Tent, Bungalows. Shower-baths, plumbing. Motor PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 5627 Musgrave St. MRS. CHARLOTTE ¥. GULICK, Hotel Bellevue, Boston, to May 15th 
of oat. Instruction by experts in Camp-Craft, Salt-water } 
“a and Land Sports. Horseback Riding. Dancing, Crafts. 
r Aesthetics. Patriotic Service. Experienced housekeeper 
, from Bryn Mawr College. Membership limited. Booklet. - * ‘J 
: New Vork, New York City, co MSS Many. Joss. Wyonegonic Camps for Girls 
: mee ORS Sees See eee Moose Pond. Seventeenth Season. Three separate 
camps (ages 8 to 21). For Illustrated Booklet address 


INDIANA 


Three 
Summer Camps 
June-September 


EN 


Junior Camp. 30 boys under 

we Pottery, Basket weaving. 

bly as First aid. Middle 
#mp. 40 boys 12 to15. Woo : 
Camp craft. O atin 
0YS I5 to 18. 


Farm 





Un Interiaken 


740 Acres 


Boy Scout Program. Senior Camp. 
weeks ea Big Farm operations, harvesting, 4 
fo camping and canoeing in Canada. A counsellor 
or eac h6 bovsin Junior and Middle Camps. Address 
HEADMASTER. Rox 104. ROCEING PRAIRIE. IND. 








30 


aN 
SN let 4 Aa 
CAMP KINAPIK 


The Woodcraft Camp for Boys from 8 to 16 
LAKE KEZAR, MAINE 
Unique combination of Maine woods, lakes and 


White Mountains. Gather round the council fire, 
take the long canoe trip, learn the secrets of camp 
and woods as the Indians knew them; fish, swim, 
hunt and have a good time with us next summer. 
Each boy under-the personal care of the director. 
Endorsed by Ernest Thompson Seton. For illus- 
trated booklet address 


HARVEY C. WENT, Director, Bridgeport, Conn. 


In using advertisements see page I9 I 








Mr. and Mrs. C. E. Coss. 
MAINE, Denmark, 25 Main Street. 


MASSACHUSETTS 











Bonnie Dune 

Cape Cod, Massachusetts. 
care of home given a few boys (8-14 years) 
sunny, healthy Cape Cod. 

Mrs. Dwicut L. RoGers; Dwicut L. ROGERS, JR., 

CONNECTICUT, Berlin. Directors. 


All the fun of camp, all the 
on breezy, 





™ North Falmouth, Mass., on Buz- 
Camp Cow asset zards Bay, Cape Cod. The Sea- 
shore Camp for Girls. Safe canoeing, swimming and water 
sports. Free horseback riding, tennis, basket-ball, field con- 
tests. Seniors and Juniors. Good food, good fun and good 
care. Address Miss BeatriceE_ A. HUNT. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Marlboro, 11 Church St. 


mn 





MASSACHUSETTS 





oa 8 For Girls, 

Mrs. Norman White’s Camp G‘ieans. 

Cape Cod, Mass. A Seaside Camp in the pines. All pleasures 

of life by the sea. Outdoor sleeping in well-protected 

Cabins. Limited to 30 girls, from 8 to 16. For interview 
and information, address Mrs. NoRMAN_ WHITE, 

New York,N.Y.C.,237 E. 104th St. Union Settlement. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 











Asquam Lake, N. H. In the 
foothills of the White Moun- 


Camp Algonquin 


tains. The camp for boys who love nature and a whole- 
some, active, outdoor life. 33rd year. For circulars, 
address 


Epwin_De Menrittez, A.B., Director. 
Nortu Carouina, Jackson Springs. 


The Tall Pines 


Bennington, New Hampshire. A small summer camp 
of girls. Homelike atmosphere. Send for booklet. 
Miss EvELINA REAVELEY. 
MassAcuuseEtts, Gloucester, 12 Beacon St. 








For Girls. At Crystal Lake, | 

Wuttaunoh Camps C2ahaas, N.H. Junior and | 

Senior departments. Horseback riding, canoeing, swim- 

ming, tennis, organized sports, handicrafts, folk dancing. 

Study of birds, flowers, ferns and trees. Experienced coun- 
cilors. Enrolment limited. Catalog. 

VERMONT, Northfield, R.D.3. Pror. & Mrs.E.A.SHAw. | 





4 For Girls. Lake Pleasan 
Camp Weetamoo Nw Gondon, ‘No HL “Miss 
Florence Griswold, Director; nine years with Aloha 
Camps. al Hall, 30x50, sleeping tents, screened sleep- 
ing lodges, spring water, up-to-date sewerage,crafts, tennis, 
swimming, canoeing. Illustrated booklet. Miss GRISWOLD. 
RuopeE ISLAND, Providence, 141 Prospect Street. 





Sargent Camps 
Peterston, N.H. For Girls. 
A. SARGENT, President. 





Illustrated Catalog. Dr. 


o 


a; SECRETARY. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 





NEW YORK 





2. “4 Adirondack Lake, N.Y. For girls 
Camp Paradiso among the pines on an exquisite 
Adirondack lake, 23 miles north of Saratoga. Very histor- 
ical region. Every provision for safety, good food, fun. 
Horseback riding and _a series of historical excursions. 
Booklet. Rev. AND Mrs. R. R. MILLER. 

New York, New York City, 508 West 114th Street. 





x 

Camp Grange 
Bellport, L. I. For girls and small boys. 50 acres. All | 

sports. Still water and ocean bathing. Camp life advan- 

tages surrounded by refining home influences. Rates $175. 

No extras. Catalogues. Address Miss HAGEDORN. 
NEw York, New York City, 606 West 137th St. 





On Otsego Lake, Cooperstown, 
Camp Chenango New York. For boys. Boating, 
Swimming, Mountain Climbing, Tennis, Baseball — All 
Sports, manual training, nature study, woodcraft, farm- 
ing. Character building. Best of food. Moderate Rates. 
No Extras! Tutoring. Write A. E. LoveLanp, B. S. 
New York, Brooklyn, Commercial High School. 





‘ For Girls. Ideally located in the 
C amp Mesacosa Adirondacks—all land and water 
sports, horseback riding, nature study, handicraft; careful 
supervision of al] forms of exercise; resident physician; a 
healthful, happy, safe summer for girls. Address 

s Miss LAURA SANFORD, 
New York, N. Y. City, Teachers College, Col. Univ. 











Senior; Junior Girls Camp, 9th Sea- 

Camp Cedar son. Ideally located, 15 acre grove 

white birches overlooking Schroon Lake, Adirondack Mts. 

All land and water sports, safest bathing, canoeing, over- 

night scouting, ‘* Wonderful fun’’—careful exp. council- 
lors. ‘* Areal 'recreation:"’ Ref. req. Booklet. Muss Fox. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 4048 Chestnut St. 
Woodland, N.Y. Younger 


“ . T f 4 
Camp W ake Robin boys exclusively. Four- 
teenth season.. Make your boy happy, strong, self-reliant 
through an out-of-door life, including woodcraft, nature 
study, manual training, swimming and all sports. Ma- 
tured supervision and modern sanitation. Booklet. 
N.J., Jersey City, Lincoln High School. Mr. H.G. LittLe. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

















4 For girls. On beautiful Naomi 
Pine Tree Camp Lake, 2000 feet above sea, in 
»ine-laden air of Pocono Mountains. Four hours from 
N. Y. and Phila. Experienced councilors. Tennis, basket 
ball, canoeing, ‘‘hikes,”” horseback riding. Handicrafts, 
gardening, Red Cross work. Tutoring. 7th Season. 

PENNA., Phila., 309 W. School Lane. Miss B. D. PRICE. 


DAN, BEARD 


In personal charge of the famous 
scout and woodsman. Boys get 
every advantage of outdoor life 
under inspiration of school based 
on highest American ideals. 

Ona beautiful Pennsylvania 
mountain lake. Woodcraft and 
Scout craft activities, nature study 
and school work. Special attention 
to physical development. Camp 

ntist and tor. 


Dan Beard, 89 Bowne Ave., Flushing, L. I. 

















June Good Housekeeping 





VERMONT 


The Tela‘Wauket Camps | 









Senior and Junior camps for girls, 8 to 20, Roxbury, 
Vt. Tela-Wauket has become famous as ‘“‘the camp 
with wonderful saddle horses’’ and for its free ridin; 
and instruction. The camp is a 200-acre playgroun 
in the heart of the Green Mountains with athletic 
fields, clay tennis courts, sleeping bungalows and a 

rivate pond for swimming and water sports. Ask 
or booklet—see the many pictures—read how our 
campers explored a new mountain. No inexperienced 
councillors employed. Address 


Mr. & Mrs. C. A. Roys, 10 Bowdoin St., Cambridge, Mass. 





| Kiddie-Kot-Kamp 


Exclusive, secluded camp for 
children, 6 to 12 years. Smooth, shaded sand beach on 
shallow bay. Safe for youngest children. Screened 
bungalows, games, swimming, boating, under careful 
guidance. Best of simple food, certified milk. Refer- 
ences required. $200 season. 

Mrs. J. A. RUSSELL. 


On Lake Champlain. 


VERMONT, Burlington. 








W Lake Fairlee, Vt. The Ideal Home 
Camp yoda Camp for Young Girls. Personal 
care—Camp Mother—Land and water sports—Motor- 
boat—Canoeing—Horseback riding—Handicraft—Danc- 
ing. Booklet. 
Mr. AND Mrs. HAarRvEY NEWCOMER. 
New York, Yonkers, Lowerre Summit Park. 





: Lunenburg, Vermont. 

Camp Winneshewauka 1 "White’ Mountain 

region. Mile of lake shore. Free horseback riding, water 

and field sports, handicrafts. Screened bungalows. Spring 

water. Perfect sanitation. Best of everything for the best 
girls. Booklet. Address Kart O. BALCH, 

VERMONT, Lunenburg, Dept. D. Resident Manager. 


CAMP CHAMPLAIN 
Mallett’s —_ a Champlain 


An ideal summer camp for boys. Every con- 


venience for safety and comfort. Experienced 
councillors. Camp physician. All land and 


water sports— swimming, canoeing, fishing, 
horse-back riding, baseball, etc., under super- 
vision. Canoe, motor-boat, automobile and 
camping trips. First Aid and Life Saving. 
Tutoring if desired. No mosquitoes or malaria. 
Long distance phone. 


Send for illustrated booklet 
WM. H. BROWN, 309 W. 83rd St., New York City 





Kamp Kill Kare 


St. Albans Bay. On Lake Chamrylain. 12th Season. 
Recreation Camp for small boys. Tutoring Camp for 
older boys. Two distinct Camps. For information address 

RALPH F. Perry, Director. 

NEw JersEY, Morristown, 136 South Street. 





pd An ideal camp for Girls on 
Camp Winnahkee Lake Champlain. Where girls 
enjoy a thoroughly happy summer. Swimming, canoeing, 
fishing, hiking, tennis, dancing, arts and crafts. Red Cross 
and First Aid, etc. Good companions, good care, good 
food, good health, good fun, References required. Illus- 
trated booklet. Wo. H. Brown, President, 
NEw York,N.Y.C., 300 W.83d St. Berkeley-Irving Sch. 


WISCONSIN 


Green Lake, Wisconsin. 
Sandstone Camp water and land sports. 
ing, dancing, music, dramatics, handcrafts, tutoring. Red 
Cross and Patriotic Serv.ce training. Development of 
individuality. Seventh Season. 
Miss EstHEeR G. COCHRANE, 
Inp1AnA, Connersville, Elmhurst School. 














Indianola Camp for Boys 
Semi-military and Semi-naval. 
Captain F. G. MUELLER, Director. 
WISCONSIN, Madison. 
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Are you sending your boy or 
girl to camp this year? 
If so, why not let Good Housekeeping’s School 


Department assist you in selecting the camp best 
suited to your requirements? 


mauve 





Knowledge of the kind of camp you are seeking, 
age and sex of prospective pupil, location preferred 
and charges to be paid will enable us to make more 
intelligent recommendations. 


Director, The School Department 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, 119 W. 40 ST., N.Y.C. 
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May we assist you 
in the selection 
of school or camp? 


These school pages present an unusually 
attractive list of desirable schools and 
camps. 


Each and every one of them has been in- 
vestigated by Good Housekeeping and is 
recommended to ycu. 


You are invited to write to any of them 
for catalogs or further information and 
details regarding their courses or work. 
In doing so we shall consider it a courtesy 
if you will mention Good Housekeeping. 


Just as the Bureau renders a complete 
service in the testing of foods, drugs and 
toilet preparations, the Institute a testing 
laboratory for household devices and equip- 
ment and a service in the solving of prob- 
lems relating to household efficiency and 
management, the Fashion Service a com- 
plete guide in its field, drawing from 
both domestic and foreign sources — 


so Good Housekeeping maintains in the 
School Department a service which in its 
field reflects the same thoroughness in in- 
vestigation, the same regard for its reader's 
interest and the same high standards which 
have made these other departments of 
Good Housekeeping unique among con- 
temporary publications. 


The Director of the School Department 
will be glad to assist you in making your 
selection or to recommend to you schools 
meeting your particular needs. 


CAMPS 


Camps for young children, for boys and 
girls and for teachers and young business 
women. Camps in the mountains, on 
lakes and on the seashore. Military and 
naval camps. 


SCHOOLS FOR CHILDREN 
SCHOOLS FOR THE SUBNORMAL 
PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
FINISHING SCHOOLS 
COLLEGES 
TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 
MILITARY SCHOOLS 
VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


Music, dramatic art and expression, fine 
and applied art, interior decoration, illus- 
tration, costume designing, millinery, 
landscape architecture, tree surgery, 
household economics, dietetics, hospital 
training, kindergarten training, physical 
education, library science, secretarial 
training, photography, etc. 


State type of school or camp, age of 
prospective pupil, locality and charges 


Director, The School Department 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


119 West 40th Street New York City 
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Franklin Simon 8 Co. 


‘ifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Sts. New York 


Franklin Simon & Co. 


exclusive models 


Women’s 





Lingerie 
Sizes x 


Underwear 34 to 44 bust 














51—Sleeveless Nightgown of Nainsook, 
in flesh or white, V-neck, inserted and 
edged with Val lace; ribbon 

2.45 


bows at shoulders. 


53—Sleeveless Nightgown of Nainsook, 
V-neck, elaborated with wide Val lace 
in rose pattern, satin ribbon 

and pin tucks. 2.95 


55—Envelope Che- 
mise of Nainsook, orna- 
mented with insets of , ell 
dainty embroidered or- | 


gandie and 
Val lace. 1.95 Pa 


57—Bodice of Nain- / 

‘ook, inserted with \ 

Val lace and embroid- 

{ered organdie; lace \ 

shoulder straps; fy | ey 
1.95 \ 


elastic at waist. 





ae 
59—Bloomers of flesh | | 
or white Nainsook, fin- || 
ished with hemstitched || \ : | 
ruffle. Lengths 23, it \ 7 oie 
95 | | ] ' } 


25 and 27 inches. 





| i| | i a | | 
61—Sleeveless Pajama || || \Fy) | EE | | 67 
Nightgown of Nainsook. || \ ‘3h tes ee t 
new rounded neck ac- \ | 
centuated by hemstitch- | | | | 
ing and rows of “SA | x | || | | 
Val lace. 2.95 RRS, ae ] | \| 
a a | 
63—Envelope Che- Bea | | 
mise of Nainsook, with 
trimming of Val lace, | 
hemstitching and rib- 


bon shoul- 
der straps. 1.45 


65—Bodice of Nainsook, 
trimmed with Val lace 
and ribbon through 


net 
banding. 1.95 


67—White Sateen Pet- 
ticoat, paneled front 
and embroidered 

scalloped edge. 1 95 





Prompt Free Delivery | 
Anywhere in the 
United States 





In using advertisements see page 19 








STERLING The worker in silver 
SILVERWARE knows that his work. 


will become part of a home-that it will be 
treasured for years—a symbol of friendship, 
a proof of affection. Success in his art 
is established only by continued demand for 
his work. The,oreat public must place the 
stamp of their approval upon his handiwork. 


THE GORHAM takes just pride in its 

COMPANY secure hold upon pub. 
lic esteem — its many _years 2 tee 
ment. The same high standards that won 
Gorham success still guide and control the 
minds of its craftsmen. 


GORHAM STERLING SILVERWARE 
is sold by leading jewelers every: 


where and bears SUG 


this trade-mark ni i 


THE GORHAM COMPANY 


Silversmiths and Goldsmiths 


NEW YORI 


WORKS ~- PROVIDENCE AND NEWYORK 
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For Reader, Retailer and Manufacturer 












All our advertisements are absolutely guaranteed. Your money wil! be promptly refunded, 

Your Money by the manufacturers or by us, if you purchase goods advertised with us that prove 
unsatisfactory. This applies to purchases made through your retail merchant or direct 
from the advertiser. The only condition is that in making purchases, the reader shall 
always state the advertisement was seen in Good Housekeeping. 


We maintain a physical laboratory, known as Good Housekeeping Institute, for the test- 









Tr ained ing of all kinds of household appliances. The tests are made by trained experts under 
E t conditions approximating those in the average home. No household device is advertised 
xperts in Good Housekeeping unless it has been so tested and approved by the Institute. 






Also we have a research laboratory, Good Housekeeping Bureau of Foods, Sanitation, 

Purit First and Health, Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, Director, conducted for the purpose of testing foods 
y and toilet preparations. The standards set by the Bureau consider not only the purity 

and wholesomeness of the product, but the truthfulness and accuracy of the label. All 

foods and toilet preparations advertised in Good Housekeeping have met the Bureau’s 


standards. 


All advertisements in Good Housekeeping of household appliances, foods and toilet 

Star (x) preparations are marked with a star (%). This mark denotes that they have passed the 
3 technical examination of the Institute or the Bureau. Advertisements of other products do 
Marking not, of course, bear this mark. All merchandise, however, advertised in Good House- 
keeping, whether falling within or without the scope of our technical examination, is 


covered by our guarantee. 
If any goods advertised in Good Housekeeping are not satisfactory, or if any advertiser is 










Write a remiss in answering your letters of coupons or in sending samples, be sure to write a 
Letter letter to the business manager of Good Housekeeping. Address your note for his “per- 
sonal attention.” 






Index to Guaranteed Advertisements 








Baby Comforts PAGE Kitchen Furnishings and Refrigerators 















































Sunkist Lemons ft % . 109 Utensils PAGE 
PAGE Sunshine Biscuits. 144 PAGE Bohn. . . 123 
“Arnold” Knit Baby Clothes 128 Swans Down Cake Flour . 156 Gite ie. gw 159 Herrick . . 5 
Betterbaby Cri 149 Swift’s Meat Products . 8 Conservo Cooker . ; 139 Leonard Cleanable 138 
Conway's Baby Clothes - 139 Underwood's Deviled Tongue 157 Florence Oil Cook Stoves 152 McCray 161 
Gordon Motor Crib . 137 Wilson Food Products Third Cover “Granger” Fruit & Vegetable McKee 100 
Happi-Tyme seemed Furniture 100 Evaporator ... . . 149 Seeger — 133 
Kiddie- Koop 2 121 ‘ Hall ene hs ISI 
‘M” Garments . ‘ - 102 Furniture Holyoke Kerosene Water Heater 158 School Department . 9-16 
Outing Kumfy-kab - + 128 Mirro Aluminum Ware _.. 146 
Patten Baby Nest. . . 135 Gunlocke Chairs. . 103 Mudge Patent Canner a 122 Toilet Articles 
Rock-a-bye”’ Swing . - 103 Kroehler Bed Davenports . 96 National Aluminum Pressure 
Rubens Baby Shirts _. 132 Leavens . . _ 126 Cooker 157 Bathasweet 1 
Safety-First High Chair . . 165 New Perfection Oil Cook Stove 164 Fair an 133 
The La-la-by Baby Swing. . 118 Pyrex Cooking Dishes 140 Withee Snarees: Vciels ° 7 
House Furnishing Appliances Rapid Fireless Cooker . . . 138 Heyer’s Prickly-Heat Powder 127 
ae bas ys se rm War ea rep Hump Hair Pins 122 
ildi : Aerolux Porch Shades . 28 est Ben uminum Ware I Ivory Soap , 20 
Building and Construction Chase Leatherwove Witt’s Can & Pail . . - 127 Ivory Py-ra- -lin 134 
Columbia Grafonola & Records Listerine . 98 
Pomert Bovew, ran ae Second Cover Laundry Equipment Mavis Face Powder 129 
Standar mbin, ee oF ic F: 3 
umbing 35 Fuller Brushes. poms at: ee Gainaday Washer & Wringer _ 155 > nad — Powders be 
Gorham Silverware ae, 18 _ lothes Dryer. . : " Nadine Face Powder a 119 
G ear! ire ot 130 ¥ * ort ge Shower Brush 90 
Food Products Klearflax Linen Rugs . 84 Maytag Electric Washer - 143 Packer’s Tar Soap . . 104 
; P. & G. White Naphtha Soap == 
Little Polly Broom ; 154 P Crystal Whit Pebeco . . Ito 
} AxmenriaOnta. . os Moore Push Pins. . 139 Peet's ¢ ae Coated Blue . “ad Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush 97 
Armour’s Quality Products. 5 Ovington Gift Shop ; 115 Simplex Ironer ee 167 Sanitol Tooth Paste ‘ 129 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 105 Restgood Hair Mattress 92 Pee 8a 88 San-Tox Preparations ae fe 106 
ae. oe el a Royal Rochester Silverware . 134 Miscell: Turknit Wash Cloths . . . 128 
4 Borden’s Eagle Brand Con- Service Table Wagon . 117 oo 
densed Milk. . 148 Utica Sheets & Pi.lowcases: 2 American School of Home Eco- Vacuum Cleaners 
; Burnett's Vanilla . se bk nd Porch Shades... 123 nomics .. 132,134 
Campbell's Soups ve — Electric wanes Ma- Blue Grass Cook Book P 150 Apex Electric Suction Cleaner 130 
Crisco for Cooking Ge 7 chine . - 87 Dodson Bird Houses . . . 119 Hoover Suction Sweeper. 122 
Faust Tea & Coffee , 137 Eskimo Yarn 139 Royal Vacuum Cleaner —. 
Heinz Vinegars . 107 ’ Lauder’s “A Minstrel in 
Howard’s Salad Dressing 153 Household Supplie: France” 160 é 
junket t ; 153 Pussy-Willow Yarn _ : 129 Wearing Apparel 
ellogg’s Bran . 139 Black Flag Insect Powder. . 158 Red Snapper Plant Food . 124 
King’s Soup Vegetable § Stock | 131 Dennison’s Sealing Wax Sets . 127 Society of American Florists . 120 Alheneeds & Alsheneeds Gar- 
Knox Gelatine . 149 Gold Dust ; . 103 Susanna Cocroft 4 . 128 ments . : 129 
Lowney’s Cocoa s 2 Good Luck Jar Rings ‘ 142 Trowmart Inn . 133 Armi-Khaki Sport Clothes | . 120 
Morrell’s Food Products . 163 ohnson’s Prepared vues Wax 112 Tulloss School of Stenography Blackshire Gowns .. . 132 
My-T-Fine Dessert ; 131 ePage’s Glue .. 116 & Typewriting 119 Bonnie- BVeil_ . - IIL 
Pettijohn _. ; . 114 Liquid Veneer as 133 Waterman Ideal Fountain Pen 125 Bryant Maternity Apparel . 137 
Pompeian Olive Sauce | 158 O-Cedar Polish bate os ae Woman's Institute . 86 Cash’s Woven Name Tapes . 120 
pany Cross Chef Service . . 150 Old Dutch eS inet and P ; one Soe Saber Bote - + 88 
uaker Oats a3 «oe Onliwon Cabinet an aper . 116 i i otton’s Cushion-Tre oes . 137 
Quaker Puffed Goods ; . 141 Rat Bis-Kit . . 116 Paints and Varnishes - Daniei Green Comfy Slippers . 133 
Red Crown Meat Products’ . 99 Signet Ink . poe “aes 136 Cabot’s Cresote Stains. . . 154 Kazoo Suspender Waists . . 125 
Royal Baking Powder Fourth Cover Sunset Soap Dyes . . . . 93 Chi-Namel_ . : 6 ee Franklin Simon . wa 
Sauer’s Extracts : >.< 2-in-One Shoe Polish °° te Kyanize Floor Finish so. ee Warner Rust-Proof Corsets - 129 
Sheboygan Ginger Ale . - 147 3-in-One Oil... i ee Liquid Velvet. — Wilson Garter... - 133 
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VORY quality, Ivory whiteness, Ivory purity, Ivory mildness, Ivory fragrance, 

Ivory lather, and the fact that Ivory Soap floats—all are essentials of the 

§ delightful toilet and bath that cannot be displaced. Nor can they be im- 

Sank because they have as their basis the choicest materials the world affords, the 

most expert skill in manufacture that thirty-nine years’ experience can develop, and the 

avowed determination to keep Ivory Soap beyond competition. Nothing seems 

lacking in the most modest bathroom when Ivory Soap is at hand. The most 
elaborate bathroom is not complete without it. 


kK = 
IVORY SOAP... (285 ... 99%5% PURE 


IT nan a 


Factories at Ivorydale, O.; Port loory, N. Y.; Kansas City, Kans ; Hamilton, Canada 
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LABEL PROTECTS vy OUR TABLE 
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This money-back line 
is a boon to the housewife 
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OUR GUARANTEE 


iF YOU ARE NOT SATISFIED 
THAT THE CONTENTS OF THIS 
CAN IS OF THE HIGHEST POSSIBLE 
QUALITY, YOUR DEALER WILL 
REFUND THE PURCHASE PRICE, 








ILSON'S Certified Brand means that you are supplying 
your home with fruits and vegetables put up as they 
could not be in one home in a thousand, for the simple reason 
that we have facilities beyond the command of the average 


















i ony a 

4 aS home. 

‘ Here age berries gathered at their sweetest, peaches plucked 
at theifiitichest moment,—fruit of every kind, and vegetables 









of the choicest—all picked right where they grow and put up 
then and there under the very best conditions. 







Not only that, a one of our plants is a model and our 
methods commat@ the admiration of the most experienced 
producers of such foods. 
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That is why we are able to say to you on every label of 
every can and package of Wilson's Certified Brand Products, 
“your money back if you are not satisfied.” 


TO MATOE SF 
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A partial list of Wilson’s Certified 


Brand products sold under our Familiarize yourself with the label; ask your grocer for 








“‘money back’’ guarantee Wilson’s Certified Brand Goods. If he does not have them in - 
Par eh alas stock he can get them at once. Our distribution is national; \} 
™ ; 
Sona ee ee we make immediate shipments to dealers —and our guarantee U 
Fey | =a makes our line the most desirable for the modern grocer to 
ets Catsu; carry and recommend to his customers. 
Pork and Beans Chili Sauce 
Pumpkin Apple Butter 
Leaf Spinach Peach Butter 
Giant Asparagus Jetlies * 
A gus Tips Jams 
California Peaches Preserves 
Hawaiian Pineapple Peanut Butter “Jhib mark 
Apricots Mince Meat 
erries Olives 
seaeertes ae 
juebDerries mon 7 
Gooseberries CHICAGO 


War Time Cooking Helps—Write us 
for a free copy of our special War Time 
Cook Book giving economical uses of meats “a 












WILSON LABEL PROTECTS YOUR TABLE 
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3 HHORTCAKE 

the sal old fadkdoned kind- saves wheat 
_and provides a most appetizing way 
fruit in place of 


it according to this 
to get the best results 


Wheat Saving Strawberry Short Cake 


% cup corn meal 2 tablespoons sugar 
1% cups flour 2 tablespoons shortening 


! teaspoon salt 
4 teaspoons Royal Beking Powder 
cups strawberries 


% cup cold milk - 
u cup cream (whipped) 


Sift dry ingredients into a bowl. Add shortening and rub in very lightly. 
Add milk slowly. mixing with fork or knife. Turn the dough out on floured 
board and roll lightly one inch thick. Brush top with milk and bake in hot 
oven 20 to 25 Rag 203 Split open and spread between layers with straw- 
berries which have been sweetened and crushed. Put on top layer: spread 
with whipped cream slightly sweetened and place berries on top and serve. 
Raspberries, peaches or bananas may be used instead of strawberries. 


This is one of many attractive wheat saving recipesinour 

Red White Blue Bock ;Best War Time Recipes, mailed free 

| oie ooh, eae ay be salad epee Fa , 
include their names and addresses. Write 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO. 


140 William Str., New York 











